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The Antiquaries Journal 


VOLUME XLI JANUARY—APRIL 1961 NUMBERS I, 2 


A GROUP OF ENGLISH AND IMPORTED MEDIEVAL 
POTTERY FROM LESNES ABBEY, KENT; AND THE 
TRADE IN EARLY HISPANO-MORESOUE POTTERY TO 
ENGLAND 


By G. C. Dunnino, F.S.A. 


Tue group of medieval pottery described in this paper was found at Lesnes Abbey 
in June 1959, when the smaller of two stone-lined pits added against the west end 
of the Reredorter was cleared. The pit measured 8 ft. by § ft. internally, and was 
about 10 ft. deep. The greater part of the filling, about 7 ft. in depth, consisted of 
chalk and stone rubble, fragments of sandy mortar, a few pieces of worked stone, 
and broken roofing tiles. Below this filling was a layer of dark soil, about 2 ft. in 
depth, at the bottom of the pit. All the pottery was found in the layer of dark soil ; 
there is thus no doubt that it is contemporary, and was absolutely sealed by several 
feet of building debris. | am indebted to the officers of the Historic Buildings Sec- 
tion of the London County Council for these details, and for permission to examine 
the pottery and prepare this report for publication. 

The pottery belongs to six vessels, of which four are almost complete and must 
have been thrown away whole. It is divided into the following classes: 


1. Two green-glazed jugs of types frequently found in the City of London, and 
probably made in east Surrey. 

2. An unglazed jug, probably made at Limpsfield, Surrey. 
A jug of polychrome ware decorated with birds and shields, and part of a 
glazed pitcher. Both were made in western France in the region of Saintes. 

4. A large cover of Hispano-Moresque lustreware, imported from Malaga. 


The group is outstanding for several reasons. Ina single find pottery made in the 
locality is associated with imports from two different countries on the Continent. 
The three English jugs are of different types, and it is valuable to have them 
together in a group. The polychrome jug is a type long recognized as imported to 
England, and brought here by the wine trade of Gascony. The cover of Spanish 
lustreware is new to British medieval archaeology, and increases the range of 
imported pottery known to have reached England in the course of sea-trade. 

The date of the group is closely determined by the polychrome jug. Pottery of 
this class was made in western France and exported to England during a very short 
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period. The available evidence, cited below (p. 5), points to the period c. 1280- 
1300 for the date of the group of pottery from Lesnes Abbey. 


. GREEN-GLAZED JuGs (pl. 14 and figs. 1, 2) 


Fig. 1 moran ints 16} in. high, made of light grey sandy ware, mostly covered 
outside by a buff slip, aan glazed streaky light green on the neck and body to 
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Fic. 2. Ovoid jug from Lesnes Abbey (4) 


Fic. 1. Baluster jug from Lesnes Abbey (4) Fic. 3. Small jug from Lesnes Abbey (}) 


below the bulge. The profile shows a continuous curve, the only demarcation 
between neck and box ly being a ridge at two-thirds of the height. The handle is 
plain and circular in section. The edge of the base is slightly moulded, and the 
middle of the base sags slightly below the level of the edge. 

This is a typical example of the standard type of baluster j jug frequently found 
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in the City of London.! The slender form, absence of decoration, and unstable base 
suggest that the type was not primarily intended for use at the table, but rather for 
drawing water out of a well. That pottery jugs were used for this purpose is shown 
by the accumulation of over fifty jugs, many intact, in the filling of a medieval well 
excavated by Mr. S. S. Frere between St. George’s Street and Burgate, Canterbury,? 
in 1952. 

Fig. 2. Ovoid jug, 12} in. high, made of light grey sandy ware with light reddish 
buff surface, covered by yellow slip. Mottled green glaze covers the neck and bod 
to below the bulge. The neck is cylindrical, separated from the bulbous body by 
a ridge, and the base is retracted above the foot-ring on which the jug stands steadily. 
The rim has an outward slope, with a groove and moulding below, and is pinched 
to form a small lip. At the middle of the neck is a broad rounded cordon between 
a ridge and a narrow flat cordon. The handle is plain and circular in section. 

The ovoid jug with retracted foot is also a type common in London, and some- 
times profusely decorated.3 

The contemporaneity of these two jugs is confirmed by the finding of fragments 
of both types in medieval buildings in Joyden’s Wood, near Bexley,* where the 
occupation is limited to the period c. 1280-1320. The kilns where they were made 
have not yet been located, but probably they were to the south of London, in east 
Surrey. One site was at Earlswood, where potters’ refuse and wasters have been 
known for a long time.5 


2. Unctazep Jue (fig. 3) 


Large part of neck, body, and base of a small jug, about 6-1 in. high, made of 
grey sandy ware with dark grey surface, unglazed. The body is bulging, with wide 
sagging base. The upper part of the body is marked by fine horizontal grooves and 
wheel-marks. The neck contracts upwards, and the rim was everted. The lower 
part of the handle is preserved separately; it is roughly circular in section, and 
deeply stab-marked down the back. 

Unglazed j jugs of grey ware, rather archaic in character, are known from a 
number of sites in north-west Kent. The major site is Eynsford Castle, where 
excavations by the Ministry of Works have produced many jugs of this type in 
deposits of the end of the thirteenth century.® Other sites are at Joyden’s Wood 
near Bexley,” and at Bexley.’ Pottery of this character was made in east Surrey, 
where at least one kiln-site is known. Recently Mr. Brian Hope-Taylor excavated 
a kiln and potter’s workshop at Vicars Haw, Limpsfield,? which produced a mass 
of jugs, cooking-pots, and bowls with the characteristics given above. 


1 Guildhall Museum Catalogue (1908), pl. xvi, 4 Arch. Cant. \xxii, 35, fig. 6, 18-19. 
7; London Museum Medieval Catalogue (1940), 5 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxvii, 245. 
215, fig. 69, 5. © Information from Mr. S. E. Rigold; Arch. 
2 Information from Mr. Frere; Arch. Cant. lxix, Cant. xxii, 38. 
148-9. 7 Arch. Cant. \xxii, 35, fig. 6, 20-22. 
3 British Museum Catalogue of English Pottery 8 bid. \xxiii, 213. 
(1903), 69, fig. §9; Guildhall Museum Cata/ogue, ® Plan published by E. M. Jope in 4 History of 
pl. Lxvi, 10. Technology, ii (1956), 285, fig. 266. 
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3. Potrery FROM WESTERN FRANCE 
Polychrome jug (pl. 16 and fig. 4) 


Several fragments of a nearly complete | jug, skilfully restored at the Institute 
of Archaeology, London. The jug, 10°3 in. high, is made of thin whitish ware with 
a thin colourless glaze on the outside surface. It is of slender pear-shape with 
retracted foot. The decoration in free- style is of a bird and a shield on each side, 
and a third shield beneath the spout. The figures are outlined in dark brown; the 
birds are coloured green and the shields are orange-yellow, with three bars instead 


of the more usual two. One bird and two shields are nearly complete, but the rest 
of the decoration is fragmentary. 


Fic. 4. Polychrome jug from Lesnes Fic. 5. French pitcher from Lesnes 
r 
Abbey (4) 


Abbey (4) 


The bird and shield design is one of the leading patterns on polychrome ware. 
Examples, more or less complete, are known in England and Wales from London, 
Stonar, Felixstowe, Cardiff, and Llantwit Major. The shape of the jug also occurs 
several times on jugs from London, Ipswich, Writtle, Canterbury, Old Sarum, 
Glastonbury Abbey, and Whichford Castle. 

Since the initial discussion and inventory of polychrome ware in Archaeologia' 
in 1933, a considerable number of new finds has been made in Britain. The total 
number of sites now stands at twenty-five in England, six in Wales, still one in 
Scotland, and Ireland (as predicted in the original paper) can now show three sites. 
These additions alone call for a re-evaluation of the material, but even more signi- 
ficant is the new evidence in France. The kilns of an intense medieval pottery 
industry have been discovered at La Chapelle-des-Pots, a village to the east of 
Saintes in Charente Maritime. The manufacture here of polychrome ware and the 


Arch. \xxxiii, 114-18 and 124-34. 
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other types of pottery also exported from France to England is now an established 
fact. It is now possible, therefore, to discuss more fully the trade in polychrome 
ware from its centre of production in France, and to give a more balanced evaluation 
of its distribution in the British Isles.! 

For the present purpose it must suffice to summarize the evidence for the date of 
polychrome ware. This is based on finds made at five castles, either built by 
Edward I, occupied by the English for a limited period, or where the deposits are 


related to building periods of the structure. The castles and the limiting dates are 
as follows: 


Tintagel Castle? . 1270-1300 
Beaumaris Castle5 ; 295-1325+ 


The gist of this evidence is that at the longest range polychrome ware dates 
between 1270 and 1325. In fact the range can be narrowed down to between 1280 
and 1 300, since most of the initial and terminal dates overlap. Although pottery of 
other types made in the same part of western France has been found in Britain in 
contexts both earlier and later than the above dates, there is no evidence otherwise 
that polychrome ware had a longer range in date. The evidence as a whole suggests 
that polychrome ware was not only imported but indeed made during a very short 
period, and that it was produced in the lifetime of one or at most two generations of 
potters. 


Glazed pitcher (fig. 5) 

The base and lower half of a pitcher is also identified as an import from western 
France. It is made of thin, hard yellow ware with fine red grit. The surface is 
smooth and yellow-buff, with patches of green glaze above the bulge. The base is 
markedly raised at the middle. 

The pot belongs to a group well represented at Saintes by barrel-shaped and 
ovoid pitchers and } jugs. These have a large bridge-spout and a single strap-handle, 
as on the poly chrome j jugs, and the base is usually hollowed underneath. On some 
of the jugs the decoration consists of slip lines in brown or red forming a chevron 
or trellis pattern limited to the upper part of the body, as was evidently the case on 
the Lesnes Abbey pot. The ware of the pots at Saintes is sometimes equal in quality 
to that of the polychromes, and sometimes more gritty. It is probable, therefore, 
that these vessels, of which fragments were found at the kiln-sites at La Chapelle- 
des-Pots, were also made elsewhere in the vicinity of Saintes. A pitcher decorated 
with a trellis in red slip, in the Musée Municipal at Saintes, has been used to com- 
plete the drawing of the Lesnes Abbey pot. 


‘ A full account of polychrome ware and of the 3 Arch. \xxxiil, 112. 
other types of French pottery exported to Britain, * Information from Mr. A. J. Taylor. 
together with inventories, is being prepared for S Arch. Cambrensis, 1935, p- 141. 
publication in the near future. © P.S§.A., Scot. xci, 117. 


2 Information from Mr. C. A. R. Radford. 
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4. SpanisH Lustreware (pl. 1 and fig. 6) 


Two fragments of thick whitish ware, glazed and decorated on both surfaces. 
The outside is mostly covered by zones of pale amber lustre, comprising broad 
and narrow solid bands, sloping panels, chevrons, and large scrofis. Between the 
lustre are two narrow bands painted in cobalt-blue (hatched in the drawing). The 
smaller fragment has two concentric mouldings on the outside above the inner blue 
band; the inner moulding is more prominent than the outer. On the inside surface 
the lustre i is fainter, and shows the same range of motifs as on the outside, also a 
narrow band of guilloche; no blue bands are present on the inside. 


Fic. 6. Cover of Spanish lustreware from Lesnes Abbey (}) 


The pieces belong to the same vessel, a large cover or lid, 15} in. in diameter at 
the rim. At the inner edge of the upper piece the profile turns sharply upwards for 
a knob for lifting, as restored in the drawing. 

The Lesnes Abbey cover is identified as Hispano- Moresque ware made at 
Malaga in Andalusia by comparison with numerous fragments, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, found at Fostat near Cairo.! The origin of this lustre- painted 
pottery is demonstrated by a foot-ring from Fostat, inscribed with the Arabic word 
Malaga. Such marks are ‘seldom found on this class of pottery, and may indicate 
that they were limited to vessels destined for exportation.’ 2 A close p yarallel for the 
shape and decoration of the Lesnes Abbey cover is provided by a large ape of a 
cover from Fostat (pl. 1114). This is also decorated on both sides by bands of pale 
amber lustre, and near the top are mouldings precisely like those on the Lesnes 
Abbey cover. 

The shape of these covers is given by a complete cover for a pedestalled bowl, 
both painted with arabesque patterns in lustre and in blue, also in the Victoria and 


1 Arthur Lane, ‘Early Hispano-Moresque Pot- 2 Lane, op. cit. 250, pl. 11, A, top left. See also 
tery: a reconsideration’, Burlington Magazine, Alice W. Frothingham, Lustreware of Spain (His- 
Ixxxvili (1946), 246—52. panic Society of America, 1951), 17, figs. 7, 17. 
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S 


Fic. 7. Pedestalled bowl and cover of Manises ware (}) 


Albert Museum (pl. 1114). This is, however, Manises ware of the fifteenth century, 
and at least a century later than the covers under discussion. A sectional drawing 
of the cover and bowl (fig. 7) shows details of the shape, and has been used in 
restoring the large knob on the Lesnes Abbey cover. 


Tue Earty Trave Hispano-MoresgurE Pottery To ENGLAND 


The importation to England of Spanish lustreware in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century and onwards is attested by both documentary and archaeological 
evidence. The recorded evidence may be considered first, and then the actual finds 
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of pottery. Only the earlier material, approximately of the same period as the 
find at Lesnes Abbey, will be included here. In the succeeding two or three 
centuries a greater amount of Spanish pottery reached England, and deserves a 
separate study. 

The earliest mention is in 1289, when various fruits (figs, raisins, dates, pome- 
granates, lemons, and oranges) and also olive oil were bought for Queen Eleanor 
from a Spanish ship at Portsmouth. At the same time there were also purchased 
from the same ship 42 dishes, 10 saucers, and 4 jars of earthenware of barbaric 
colour (x/ij scutellis x et i1ij ollis terreis extranet coloris).1 The description of 
the shapes of the pots and their brilliant colouring fits the lustrewares of Spain, 
though the source of the pottery is not given. The rest of the numerous purchases 
are typical products of southern Spain. 

The other reference is fourteen years later, and results from the New Custom 
imposed by Edward I on goods imported and exported by aliens. In 1303 Domingo 
de Subist’ paid 43d. duty on 30 shillingsworth of dishes and | jars of Malaga ware 
(xxx soldatis discorum et picherorum terre de Malyk) at the port of Sandwich.? This 
reference is more explicit, since the source is given as well as the types of pot. 

It is clear from these references that the importation of pottery from the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain was established already in the opening years of the fourteenth 
century. How much earlier the trade in Spi inish 1 pottery extended is difficult to say 
from the document: ury evidence alone, owing to the lack of detailed information. 
In any case the consignment bought in 128g carries the trade in pottery brought 
by Spanish ships to England back into the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Il am greatly indebted to Dr. Alwyn Ruddock, F.S.A., of Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don, who has kind ly checked the original documents at the Public Record Office, 
ee provided much information on the medieval trade with Spain. 

Fortunately the inquiry is given more precision and is also extended by the 
evidence of archaeology. As noted above, the cover for a large bowl found at 
Lesnes Abbey is de -finitely identified as lustreware made at Malaga, and it is dated 
by its context to the last decade or two of the thirteenth century. 

Two other instances of Hispano-Moresque pottery imported to England at this 
time have come to notice. Both were found in controlled excavations at Winchester, 
and I am grateful to Mr. F. Cottrill, curator of Winchester City Museum, for 
details and for permission to publish them here. 


Drug-jar with inscription 

The site of the Post Office Tavern, at the corner of St. George’s Street and 
Parchment Street, Winchester, was excavated in 1957. The medieval deposits 
were contained in and between layers of ash, from which were obtained the imported 
piece and half a dozen sherds of green-glazed ware decorated with lines of dark 
brown slip. The latter belong to a class of jug ne in west Sussex, also at 


* Chancery Miscellanea, file 4, no. 5 (P.R.O. Quoted by N. S. B. Gras, The Early English 
reference C. 47/4/5). Quoted by L. F. Salzman, Customs Sy stem, Harvard Economic Studies, xviii 
English Trade in the Middle Ages (1931), 413,415. (1918), 269. 

2 Public Record Office, K.R. Customs, 124/11. 
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6. Pedestalled bowl and cover of Manises ware (4) 
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Havant and Southampton, and by other finds in Winchester. At Southampton 
Mr. John Wacher has found examples of this ware in association with French, 
polychrome ware, so that the Winchester find is closely dated to the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

The Winchester jar (pl. 1va and fig. 8) is made of buff gritty ware, thick-sided 
but light in weight. Both surfaces are covered by opaque 
white glaze. On the outside above the carination is a band . 
I*3 in. deep containing an inscription, painted in cobalt- 
blue. The inscription has been examined by Professor 
D. Storm Rice, F.S.A., of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, who has kindly given hisopinion / 
that some of the letters are cursive Arabic and in date not 
earlier than the second half of the thirteenth century. The 
two middle letters (that on the right is partly defaced bya 
scar) can be identified, and these have a close resemblance 
to the Arabic name on the base-ring from Fostat, men- 
tioned above, and also to the same name under the base of 
a lustre-painted bowl of Malaga ware in the Staatliche 
Museen, East Berlin (pl. 1vé).! It is therefore concluded 
that the band on the Winchester jar incorporates the 
Arabic for Malaga, the rest of the panel, as far as pre- 
served, being meaningless. 

The Winchester fragment is the lower part of a tall 
cylindrical jar with a well-defined angle at the junction 
with the foot-stand, and a shoulder at the top where it 
joins the neck below the rim. The drug-jar or a/barello 
is a typical product in the fifteenth century of Manises in 
Valencia, where the pottery industry moved north from 
Malaga in Andalusia during the fourteenth century. The 
earlier form of Manises a/barello is bulging 1 in profile or almost straight-sided, and 
has one or more bands of mock-Arabic in blue decorating the surface. Sometimes the 
bands cover the entire surface, as on a drug-jar in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(pl.1vc), but the tendency was for these to be replaced by lustre and painted designs. 
On later forms the blue-painted decoration covers most of the surface, and the 
profile develops a marked concavity.?_ In shape and decoration the Winchester jar 
is clearly related to the earlier type, though the surface of the glaze has decayed and 
the lustre has perished. In the drawing (fig. 8) the shape has been restored after 
an early Manises jar (C. 123-1931) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fic. 8. Drug-jar with inscrip- 
tion from Winchester (}) 


Bowl with flanged rim 
The site of the extension to Messrs. Woolworth’s premises, between St. George’s 
' Frothingham, of. cit., 17, figs. 6—7. 1957), pls. 2~3. For colour illustrations of drug- 
2 The types are conveniently compared in jars see Gonzdlez Marti, Cerdmica del Levante 


Frothingham, of. cit., figs. 51-52 and in Hispano- espatiol (1944), passim, especially pl. x11. 
Moresque Pottery (Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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Street and High Street, Winchester, was excavated in 1958. A medieval pit con- 
tained, in addition to the imported bowl, a green-glazed condiment dish and the 
large part of a jug decorated with cordons and a linear pattern in dark brown slip, 
of the same type as noted above (p. 8) from the other site in Winchester. The pit 
is therefore also dated to the end of the thirteenth century. 

The bowl (pl. 1vd and fig. 9) is made of whitish buff sandy ware. The surface is 
much decayed and harsh to the touch, but it still retains traces of glaze on both 
the inside and outside surfaces and on the underside of the base. In its original 
state, then, the bow! was entirely gee 
by glaze. Dr. A. A. Moss, F.S.A., 
the Department of Mineralogy, British 
Museum (Natural History), has kindly 
made a spectrographic examination of the 
glaze and reports that tin is present in 
ap preciable amount. In shape the bowl, 
which is §-1 in. in rim diameter and in. 
high, is hemispherical with a hollow foot- 
ring thickened underneath at the centre. The rim has a wide flange bent 
downwards and finished in a sloping lip. 

Bowls of this general type are common on sites in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East in the Byzantine and medieval periods. Mention may be made 
of long series of bowls from the Great Palace of the Byzantine E mperors at Istan- 
bul,! from medieval graves in Cy prus,? and from Al Mina in North Syria. The 
thisteenth.- century bowls of Atlit ware from Al Mina are probably the most relevant 
material for comparison with the Winchester bow], since these are widely distributed 
in Palestine, Greece, Italy, and Sicily. The Winchester bow] has been compared 
directly with the Atlit ware in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and that it does 
not belong to this group, still less to other groups in the eastern Mediterranean, 
is shown by the following considerations. The fabric of Atlit ware is light orange 
or pinkish red, whereas the Winchester bowl is whitish buff. The glaze on Atlit 
bowls is a transparent lead glaze and it is limited to the inside or decorated surface 
only. In contrast to this, the glaze on the Winchester bowl originally covered the 
whole of the surface, both inside and outside, and it is definitely a tin glaze. F inally, 
when a rim-flange is present on the bowls of Atlit ware and other groups, It is bent 
upwards and not downwards, and lacks the external lip. 

These marked differences in fabric, glaze, and details of shape are strong evidence 
that the Winchester bowl is not eastern Mediterranean in origin.4 On the other 
hand, the ware and especially the overall tin-glaze and the thickened base are 

1 R. B. K. Stevenson, The Great Palace of the rim ar 


ind neck of a jar of thirteenth-century Rakka 


Fic. 9. Flanged bow] from Winchester (4) 


Byzantine Emperors (1947), chap. ii, The Pottery. ware from North Syria, painted with a band of mock 
2 Joan du Plat Taylor, ‘Medieval Graves in inscription in black under a pale turquoise blue 
Cyprus’, Ars Islamica, v (1938), 55 e. glaze, was found at Grosmont Castle, Monmouth- 
3 Arthur Lane, ‘Medieval Finds at Al Mina in hire. Archacologia Cambrensis, 1932, p. 193. 
North Sy ria’, Arch. ixxxvii, 19 Ff. espec lally 45-53 ther import of this date from the same source 
* Pottery from the Near East did occasionally 1 small drug-jar from excavations in Lund. Ku/- 
reach north-west Europe in medieval times. The turen En dr bok (1948), p. 32. 
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paralleled among the Hispano-Moresque fragments of bowls from Fostat in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and broad flanges are another feature usual on large 
Spanish medieval bowls and dishes. The Winchester bowl is therefore provision- 
ally identified as Hispano-Moresque ware of the late thirteenth century, though its 
precise origin must await the study and publication of the medieval pottery of 
southern Spain. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the help given to me by Mr. Arthur Lane and 
Mr. R. J. Charleston, of the Department of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum, 


B DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


4 
@ ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


Fic. 10. Left: distribution map of early Hispano-Moresque pottery in England. Right: map showing 
the source at Malaga and the trade-route from Spain to England. 


in discussing the Spanish parallels for the drug-jar and bowl from Winchester, and 
for access to the material in their charge. 

The value of the two finds made at Winchester lies in the corroboration they 
afford of the trade in pottery from southern Spain to England in the late thirteenth 
century, and further in the nature of the pots carried by the trade in fruits and other 
commodities. In fact the Winchester finds provide material links with the docu- 
mentary references of 1289 and 1303 (p. 8) and, if one may express it in this 
way, they also provide substantive evidence of the accuracy of these entries. In 
both years ‘jars’ are mentioned, and clearly the drug-jar or a/bare/lo, one of the 
most ty pical and striking of the products of the Spanish medieval pottery industry, 
is the type in question. The 1289 reference also mentions ‘dishes’ and ‘saucers’, 
which may be regarded as large and small versions of the same shape, and the 
latter is a suitable term to describe the small bowl from Winchester. 

In fig. 10 the distribution of early Hispano-Moresque pottery in England is 
plotted, as known from the documentary and archaeological evidence. The sites 
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are seen to be limited to the south and south-east coasts between Hampshire and 
Kent, with Portsmouth and Sandwich as the ports of entry. Two major ports not 
as yet represented on the map are London and Southampton, at both of which 
numerous finds of French polychrome ware attest the vigour of trade overseas. 
It may be suggested that the Lesnes Abbey cover reached there from the port of 
London rather than from Sandwich, while the Winchester jar and bowl were 
imported through Southampton or Disteouth. 

The geographical range over which the lustreware of Malaga is known to have 
been traded now extends from Britain in one direction to Egypt in the other. The 
bulk of the trade, however, passed eastwards along the Mec jiterranean, and it may 
be doubted if more than a small proportion of it reached these shores. Probably 
one of the most valuable results of the finds made in England is in providing at 


least one fixed point in the late thirteenth century for the dating of early Hispano- 
Moresque pottery. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT WELSHPOOL 
By Georce C. Boon, F.S.A. 


CIRCUMSTANCES of discovery. In August 1959 workmen laying a drain on the 
north side of the cattle-market (the Smithfield) at Welshpool, Montgomeryshire,! 
discovered a number of Roman objects. The most striking were taken home, and the 
rest were left on the trench-side, where they served as targets for children throwing 
stones. That the find ever came to notice is due entirely to Mr. G. H. Shepherd, 
a tutor at Kingston-upon-Hull, whose home is near Oswestry. On being shown 
one of the articles, Mr. Shepherd immediately went to Welshpool, persuaded the 
workmen to hand over to him what they had,? and searched through the filling of 
the trench, since completed, discovering some massive ironwork in situ. After 
furnishing the local authority (as land-owner) with a list of the articles, Mr. Shep- 
herd then took all the portable items into his custody, and later showed one of them 
to Mr. J. Bartlett, F.S.A., Director of the Hull Museums, who kindly informed the 
Department of Archaeology of the National Museum of Wales. Finally, after 
representations had been made by the Museum, the Borough Council most gener- 
ously agreed in March 1960 to deposit the material in the National Museum of 
Wales for three years. 

With the exception of a few trifling fragments of doubtful significance, the 
articles are as follows: 

BRONZE 

Ewer, with handle (fig. 4, pls. va, v1). 
Patera, with umbo (fig. 4, pls. vb, vit). 
Patera, with fluted handle (fig. 4, pl. vit). 
Patera, with fluted handle, deeper than (3) and repaired in antiquity (fig. 4, pl. 1x). 
Portions of a spun cauldron (fig. 7) in which nos. 1-4 had been packed. 
Bucket-escutcheon, a bucranium in Romano-Celtic style, with portion of the handle 
attaching to it (pl. x); also fragments of the bucket, made of Yew (fig. 7). 


> 


7. A massive fire-dog (fig. 5). a 


. Portions of a tall stand on a tripod base, apparently a lamp-standard (fig. 6). 
9. Portions of a second stand, a pair to the preceding. 


10. A thick jar (fig. 4) in transparent light blue. 
11. Fragments of a mould-blown bottle (fig. 7). 


POTTERY 
12. Shards from a costrel (fig. 7), reddish ware. 
13. Sundry shards of a red jar. 


[A detailed description of these objects forms an Appendix to this paper.] 


1 Fig. 1. National Grid Reference $]229075. Having spoken to the men concerned, I am inclined 
2 Mr. Shepherd believes that all the articles to agree. 
found were recovered by him from the workmen. 
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Although there could be very little doubt as to the nature of the deposit, since 
its miscellaneous composition 1S ‘perfectly similar to that of the furnishings of a rich 
cremation-grave, it was highly desirable that the total lack of information regarding 
the circumstances of burial should be made good. The Borough Council was also 
asked, therefore, for permission to re-excavate the site. On the assurance that only 
the minimum area would be opened, and on the condition that the work would not 
interfere with the weekly market—the Smithfield has recently been extensively 
modernized, and is now the largest and busiest cattle-market in Wales and the 
Border—a small excavation was carried out on 18-20th July 1960.! The results 
were disappointing, and as fig. 2 shows, the preservation of these magnificent 
articles is a piece of curiously good festune. 

There proved to be only a foot or so of topsoil between the pebbly clay subsoil 
on, or in, which the assemblage had lain, and the earliest macadamized surface of 
the Smithfield, dating from 1875.2 This topsoil, quite undifferentiated over the 
area explored, contained a few modern relics , such as pipe-stems: in all suggesting 
the cultivation of this soil in the years before the Smithfield was established. The 
area was also traversed by a 6-in. drain, during the construction of which the iron- 
work had been disturbed: a fragment of one of the component bars of nos. 8-9 
was found in spoil compressed between the old ground surface and the first Smith- 
field metalling. Positive information resulting from the excavation is described 
below. 

The site. The Smithfield lies in the flood- -plain of the river Severn, only about 20 ft. 
above the present bed of the river, which is some three furlongs distant (fig. I). 
Beyond, to the north-west, the Shropshire Union Canal delineates the -; 260 ft. 
contour and the side of the valley, which is dissected here and there by tributary 
streams. One, the Lledan brook, runs close to the site of the find. 

The assemblage afforded ample sign that the site was waterlogged, and the 
valley-floor is marked as ‘liable to flooding’ on the Ordnance Survey maps. Its 
former state is expressed | in both the English and the Welsh names of the town— 
the latter, Trallwng, signifying a bog.3 This aspect of the region can, however, be 
over-emphasized. Close to the Smithfield and a little nearer the Severn, there is 
a motte-and-bailey castle which is thought to be that mentioned in a decent of 
1299 as the mota de Pola,* the motte of Pool. In Roman times the valley-floor may 
have been fairly dry Laliigite , since the neighbouring Flavian forts of Forden and 
Caersws are low- lying, although both required flood-banks at some period in their 
history.5 The Smithfield was unaffected by the great floods of 1960. 

Circumstances of deposition. Fig. 3 is based on a sketch by Mr. Shepherd, i 
which the original disposition of the objects is shown according to the statements " 
workmen. Inde pendent questioning substanti: ally supports this result, while the 

1 | had the welcome assistance of Mr. Shepherd Edwardian Conquest (3rd ed., 1939), 1, 248. 


and also of Air-Commodore Douglas Iron, C.B.E., Proper , Trallwng Llywelyn, Llywelyn’s Bog. 
and there were two labourers. The ready help of 4 Cite ai in R.C.ALH.M. Wales & Monm. I, 
Alderman W. Richards and of the Borough Sur- Montgomeryshire (1911), 182—mon. gII. 

veyor, Mr. F. A. Lodge, are also to be recorded. 5 See V. E. Nash-Williams, The Roman Frontier 


2 Information from Mr. Lodge. 


in Wales (1954), 48-56, for brief account and refs. 
3 See J. E. Lloyd, 4 History of Wales to the 
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iz 1960 excavation suggests that the deposit occupied about 4 ft. of ground and lay 
at about subsoil-level, as a patch of wood-ash, a small iron nail and a few shards 

; found in situ showed, as well as the disturbance of the ironwork already noted. 
St Despite the greatest care, no trace of a pit or cist could be detected in section. This 
should mean that the deposit could not have been buried at all deeply below the 
Roman surface, and may indeed have lain on it:! otherwise, despite whatever 
confusion and scouring of the ground might have been seer by flood, some 
indication would most probably have survived. 
| 1959 TRENCH | Consequently, the Lega of a barrow over 

- the grave should not be neglected. 


| | Indications of ritual, etc. As regards the 

os g| ; absence of the central feature of the deposit, 

a mf, it can only be supposed that the ashes of the 
ass ery £ 10 | dead? were removed complete, perhaps in an 

1960): urn, on some occasion before 1875. Alterna- 
=e “a tively, it is just possible that an urn still awaits 
ie LFI? 6 | discovery in a small corner of ground to the 


north of the 1959 trench, which was not 
touched in 1960 owing to the proximity of an 
old stable and manure-pit. A third, and even 
less likely possibility, is that the burial was by 
~§ inhumation, and _ has entirely decayed away 

) under the action of humic acids.3 
WELSHP OL 1959 There is, however, evidence of burning in 
layout of deposit the sparsely ash- and charcoal-strewn surface 
mentioned, which was possibly very much 

Fic. 3. (Not to scale). more extensive before it was truncated 1 

/ 1959. Patches of a similar description, 
generally also marked by the presence of iron nails, are common in Roman cremation- 
burials, marking either the actual cremating-place or else material from the pyre: the 
Holborough (Kent) examples come readily to mind.* The ironwork was at one time 
thought to be heavily burnt, as if consigned to the pyre like the Holborough stool.5 
The bronze vessels (nos. I—4) may next be commented upon. The workmen’s 
accounts agree that they were packed in the cauldron (no. 5), with their handles 


t In Roman barrows, burial was commonly at 1960, so far as is known. 
or about ground-level: see G. C. Dunning and R. > Not uncommon in the highland zone. 
Jessup, “Roman Barrows’, Antiquity, x (1936), 38. 4 R. F. Jessup et a/., ‘A Roman Barrow at Hol- 
The small nail can scarcely have been used to join borough, Snodland’, “drch. Cant. Ixviii (1954), 5; 
the planks of a cist, although wooden cists are quite 9, II, IS-19 pa 


common (Dunning and Jessup, op. cit., 38 and 5 Ibid. 22. Magnetite (‘mill-scale’), Fe,O,, a 
gazetteer). product of the nesting of iron, was identified ; 

2 Mr. Shepherd was aware that traces of a Holborough as a distinct inner layer. Superfcially, 
cremation might be found, and since he had had the Welshpool specimens appeared the same, but 
experience in helpi ing toexcavatea Saxoncremation- Dr.R. F. Tylecote of King’s College, Newcastle 


cemetery near Hull, knew the appearance of upon Tyne, was unable to establish this. 
cremated bone. None was found either in 1959 or 
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projecting over the rim. A further detail, revealed by a minute inspection of no. 4, 
is that they were either wrapped or covered in a fine, plain-weave linen cloth,! 
the imprint of which, together with a few fibres, remained in the corrosion-products 
encasing the handle. The rim of the cauldron also bears impressions of leaves 
and grasses* which do not appear on the other ironwork and so can hardly be 
ascribed to a natural accumulation after the deposit had been buried. The vegetable 
matter probably denotes additional packing-material, and thereby the extreme care 
taken with the objects concerned.3 

Ewers and paterae are almost a standard feature of rich Roman burials of the 
first and second centuries a.p.,+ but the number of paterae here present is abnormal. 
It is widely supposed that these vessels were designed for ritual purposes, but 
although certain paterae do bear dedicatory inscriptions,’ this belief may be 
questioned on the grounds that the specimens exhibit a degree of wear far too great 
to be the result of intermittent usage within the time available (see the next section). 
Whatever part nos. 1-4 may have played from time to time in ritual—such as that 
with which we are here concerned—it is likely that such vessels are basically 
domestic. Pottery copies were turned out in some quantity.® 

Two further points may be made. Firstly, the objects are worn: only no. 2, in 
fact, can escape description as very worn. The question therefore arises as to 
whether we have to do with treasured heirlooms, consigned to the earth with the 
last descendant of the line, or whether they were merely unfit for further service in 
the land of the living, but still considered adequate for use in the grave. This 
is probably a matter which only a detailed recension of the comparative material 
could determine; here, to balance the careful packing, we note the extreme crudity 
ot the second repair to no. 4, which consists merely of an iron nail driven obliquely 
downwards through the wall, to reappear on the underside of the grip. Since the 
escutcheon was already missing at this time, it does not seem likely that this repair 
would have been strong enough to permit normal use of the vessel. 

Secondly, there is the possible significance of the serpents on the handle of the 
ewer (no. 1). Whatever their precise mythological connotation here, serpents were 
widely employed in antiquity as symbols of the immortal and divine dead,? a fact 
which might well have governed to some extent the choice of this particular ewer 
for funerary use. 


We now turn to the important group of articles in the native tradition of crafts- 


' Kindly identified by Mr. H. A. Hyde, Keeper 
of Botany in the National Museum of Wales. 

2 This was kindly verified by Mr. Hyde. 

3A parallel to the careful packing of bronzes is at 
the Langley (Kent) cemetery: R. F. Jessup, ‘Bar- 
rows and Walled Cemeteries in Roman Britain’, 
Fourn. Brit. Archaeol. Assn. ser. 3, Xxil (1959), 27 
' 4 Ibid. and Dunning and Jessup, of. cit., passim; 
and the continental material cited. 

§ J. Romilly Allen, “T'wo Kelto-Roman Finds in 
Wales’, Arch. Camb. ser. 6,1 (1901), 31-33, 44 0. 

© Including direct, two-piece casts from patera- 
handles (W. F. Grimes, ‘Holt, Denbs.: the Works- 
Cc 


depot of the Twentieth Legion’, ” Cymmrodor, xli 
(1930), 174, fig. 60, 4; and personal inspection. 
Copies of bronze vessels, more or less true to the 
prototypes, are common in legionary ware both at 
Holt, Caerleon, and, for example, Vindonissa (for 
the last two see R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, 
Archaeologia, \xviii, fig. 21; and E. Ettlinger, Fourn. 
Rom. Stud. xii, 105). 

7 Cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris (2nd ed. 
1907), 73-76; F. Cumont, Recherches sur le sym- 
bolisme funtraire des romains (1942), 392, 395-6; 
G. Drioux, Cu/tes indigénes des Lingons (1934), 105. 
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a manship. The bucket (no. 6), an outstanding object, at first sight suggests a link 
‘ with the earlier mode of funeral practice exem} slified by the bucket-burials of Belgic 
Aylesford and elsewhere.' In these cases, however, the bucket was a container for 
the cremation, and can hardly have been so used at Welshpool. A native, bronze- 
as mounted wooden tankard was included in one of the Bartlow Hills (Essex) burials? 
: —the only native article in the rich provincial Roman array—-and is really a better 
parallel to the occurrence of the Welshpool bucket. 

There can be no doubt about the fire-dog. The parallels to the funerary use of 
such objects in Britain are thoroughly Belgic:3 and so, although this examp le is of 
a completely different pattern from its fellows (and therein its intrinsic interest lies), 
it is with Belgic funerary practice that its presence here must be linked. In view of 
Brailsford’s recent suggestion that the function of such objects was not as hearth- 
furniture but as rests for amphorae, to be employed when these large and heavy 
vessels were to be decanted, it is perhaps necessary to re-emphasize the traditional 
explanation of their nature, which is, after all, supported by a clear line of descent 
from the most ancient examples down to those of modern times.5 

The identification of nos. 8—9 must remain a little speculative in view of their 
fragmentary state.6 The impression gathered from a study of the material is of a 
barbaric form of classical, columnar candelabrum, with ornate upright members 
supported by tripod bases a terminating in shallow trays which are reminiscent of 
the ordinary Roman type of open lamp or lamp-holder.? Candelabra occur as 
tom- furnishings in Etruscan contexts—fire-dogs also8—and there are candle- 
sticks in one or two of the Romano-Belgian barrows.? Lamps, occasionally lit when 
the burial was sealed, are a commonplace feature which, despite their apparent 
absence from the Belgic graves, scarcely needs comment.!° 

Apart from the absence of samian ware, which might have been expected in an 
assemblage of this quality, the ancillary offering-vessels call for no remark. 

Date of depo sition. The Roman bronze vessels, the glass, and the pottery are the 
only datable objects, and it 1s impossible to date them closely. The bronzes are 
not likely to be of a date of manufacture later than the early second century, and in 
some cases are almost certainly first century. Neither the glass nor the pottery, 
in so far as it can be discussed, can take the date of the material later than about 
the middle of the second century.!!_ On the other hand, the bronzes are worn, no. | 
especially; this suggests that the date of deposition must lie not earlier than about 

1 Conveniently, C. F. C. Hawkes and G. C. Antiz. of Rom. Brit. (1951), 45, fig. 20, 5. 
Dunning, “The Belgae of Gaul and Britain’, 


8 For example, G. M. Richter, Greek Etruscan 


Arch. Fourn. \xxxvii (1930), 304—5 and notes. 

2 Barrow II. J. Gage in <Archaeologia, xxv 
(1834), p. 8, pl. m1, 9. 

3 Conveniently, R. A. Smith ‘On Late-Celtic 
Antiquities discovered at Welwyn, Herts.’, Archaeo- 
logia, \xiii (1911-12), ff. 

4 Note in Antig. Fourn. xxxviii (1958), 89 f. 

5 See Piggott’s table, ‘ Fire-dogs again’, Antiquity, 
xxii (1948), 27. 

© See Appendix. 

7 Type, for example, Brit. Mus. Guide to the 


and Roman bronzes (Metro. Mus. of Art, New York, 
1915), Tomb Group III, 180-1, of the fourth— 
third century B.c., has three candelabra and four 
firedogs. 

9 For example, Tienen, J. Mertens, L’Antiguité 
classique, xxi (1952), fig. 9 and pl. 1m, 2; citi ing 
analogous pieces. 

10 Dunning and Jessup, op. cit. 40. 

1! The date of the individual Welshpool pieces 
is considered in the Appendix. 
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A.D. 150, and perhaps not later than about 200. The chances are that if the deposit 
was made later still, there would have been some late second-century or third- 
century item included. 

The cultural milieu. The quality of the Roman bronze vessels is impressive, but 
should not obscure the importance of the Romano-Celtic metalwork, which is 
fundamental, and holds the key to the cultural interpretation of the deposit, just 
as the Roman objects hold the key to its date. Its presence suggests that the find 
is to be more truly compared with the Belgic graves of the south-east rather than 
with the Roman barrow-burials, etc., which are contemporary with it. At Welsh- 
pool, as at Belgic Welwyn, Roman objects of good style appear as exotic intrusions 
into an otherwise barbaric context. This is not the case with the barrows of the 
second century, where native objects are few. 

Welshpool, of course, is a century or so later in date than the last of the rich 
Belgic graves, at Stanfordbury and Mount Bures. These, however, date from a 
generation after the conquest of the region in which they are situated,' although 
that region was even then being swiftly penetrated by provincial Roman culture. 
Given the different circumstances on the Welsh marches, where the conquest and 
occupation effectively date from the seventies, and where the Roman administration 
remained entirely military, an analogous find dating from two or three generations 
at least after the conquest should occasion no surprise. 

The affinities of all the non-Roman objects are undoubtedly western,? and this 
must suggest that we are not dealing with the grave of some noble descendant of 
Belgic lineage, but with that of a native Cornovian chieftain. There is no archaeo- 
logical trace of Belgae so far north-west, and as Dr. Savory has suggested to me, 
since Caratacus did not apparently pause in their territory during the transference 
of his last desperate campaign from the Silures to the Ordovices,3 it would seem 
that support for the Belgic cause was not forthcoming from this tribe. Con- 
sequently, it must seem that any Belgic influence—denoted in the Welshpool find 
by the fire-dog—was cultural only, and even then indirectly absorbed from the 
neighbouring Dobunni.4 

Welshpool lies in an area almost devoid of Roman remains. The town itself has 
produced a few coins, of doubtful significance,s and otherwise only an abraded 
shard of second-century samian.© The whole region makes little better showing: 
the Roman road westwards from Wroxeter descends into the valley on the south 
side of the Severn, and crosses the river only at Caersws, whence a branch leads to 
the fortlet at Llanfair Caereinion between the Severn and the Banwy valleys.? 
Yet this is an area accounted today one of the richest in Wales—Powys paradwys 
Cymru, and might have been expected to produce signs of settled Roman agricul- 
tural enterprise, protected by the fort at Forden and serving Wroxeter, which is 


™ See R. A. Smith, op. cit. 8-12, and C. R. Pattern and Purpose (1958), 75, 144. 
Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, ii (1852), 25 ff. for S$ Montgom. Coll. xlii (1931-2), 85, 104. 


more details of Mt. Bures. © Found at the secondary modern school and 
2 See the articles in the Appendix. presented to the National Museum of Wales by 
3 Tacitus, Annales, xii, 33. Mr. P. Spurgeon. 
4 In whose territory much of the fine metalwork 7 Nash-Williams, op. cit. 46. 


found in Wales seems to have been made: C. Fox, 
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only 25 Roman miles away. There is, however, so far as we know, no Severn- 
valley counterpart to Llanfrynach, the nearest villas being two in the Rea valley 
(Cruckton and Lea Cross).! 

By way of explanation, we may reflect where the wealth of this region lies: cattle 
and sheep, as the busy Smithfield itself indicates. Here, then, is a ‘clue, for it has 
been persuasively argued by Piggott and Wheeler that Iron Age economy, in the 
lands beyond the Jurassic ridge that bounds the corn-country, was of a predomin- 
antly pastoral quality.2 In Roman times, it no doubt suited ‘the Roman army that 
it should remain so, since military requirements for all kinds of animal products 
were great. It may be added that a traditional pastoralism, especially in a country- 
side still in its natural state, will have been in part at least nomadic, and unlikely 
to leave an enduring mark in the form of agricultural buildings behind it. Con- 
versely, it will have been but tardily affected by fashions developing i in other parts 
of Britain. F inally, in the planting of police- posts at Llanfair Caereinion, Cae Gaer, 
and possibly Carno,3 and above all in the maintenance of the fort at Forden through- 
out the second century,* we see the necessary Roman counterpart to this ancient 
mode of life which is so strikingly epitomized in the barbaric milieu of Welshpool. 


APPENDIX 
Detailed Description of the Objects 


BRONZE 
(All handles, etc., formerly soldered now loose) 
Ewer (fig. 4, pls. va, v1). in. high, in. wide at the 3 5°7 at 


The body is cast; the base is separate, id a ring of soldeta at ie centre ‘of the ale a shows 
that there was formerly a solid moulding, 0-5 in. wide and 1-5 in. across, centrally attached to it. 
The decoration of the body consists of a zone of ova/i at the rim, and a simplified cymatium at 
the neck. The detail is wholly cast, except for the finely serrated edge of the rim, a fine groove 
next below, and a groove on the turn-up of the base-plate. The handle is also cast. It is in the 
shape of a young boy, perhaps of about four years of age (although this is not easy to determine). ) 
The head is covered by a lion’s mask, the forepaws of the skin are tied around the boy’s neck, 
and the remainder is shown as stretching back to form the arch of the handle, while the back paws 
clasp the rim of the vessel, and the tail isshownasa ridge on top of the arch. i he boy is standing on 
a coiled serpent, which forms the escutcheon, the head towards the hase; he holds a second 
serpent, twined round the left leg, and is apparently regarding the head of this serpent. “The boy’s 
eyes were formerly inlaid. 

There are a few casting-flaws on the handle, mainly on the second se rpent just below the 
boy’s right hand, and these would no doubt have been filled with composition originally. “The 
condition of the object is very worn: the face is almost reduced to a featureless state, and there is 


1 Lianfrynach: Bu//. Board of Celt. Stud. xiii Roman and Native in North Britain (1958); 
(1950), 105—8; Usk valley. Rea valley: O.S. Map R. E. M. Wheeler, The Stanwick Fortifications 
of Roman Britain (3rd ed. 1956) with informa- ae Rept. Soc. Antiq. Lond. xvii, 1954), 27-30. 


48. 


tion kindly sent by Mr. C. W. Philips, F.S.A. 3 Nash-Williams, op. cit. 46, 57 f 
2 §. Piggott in ch. 1 of I. A. Richmond (ed.), 4 Ibid. 52. 
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Handle from the bronze ewer, no. 1, found at W elshpool, Mont., 5? in. long 
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pronounced wear, possibly due to cleaning, on the rim. Apart from a modern dent, and various 
cracks and holes due to ‘bronze disease’, the loss of one of the back paws of the lion’s skin, a chip 


from the escutcheon and the probably ancient loss of the basal ring-moulding, the ewer is in a 
fairly good state. 


WELSHPOOL 1959 


/ 
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Vessels approximating in their body-shape to this specimen have been dated to the first century 
a.p. [A. Radnoti, Die rém. Bronzegefdsse von Pannonien (Diss. Pann. ser. 2, 6, 1938), 162-5, 
‘Taf. xli, 1-2] and appear to be derived from a vessel of similar construction but with a wider 
neck [Radnoti, op. cit. Taf. xl, 3-3¢]. “The vessel just cited is believed to be Italian, and its 
cymatium is very similar to that of the Welshpool ewer. In the second to third centuries, the type 
of vessel represented by the Welshpool ewer was made to a much more slender profile [Radnéti, 
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op. cit., Laf. xliv, 1, 2, 6; English example, J. Liversidge, Proc. Camb. Antiq. Soc. \i (1958), 1 


(Hauxton)} and asa final development was produced in the fourth _— with a moulded ae: 
a development of the cymatium zone, in various metals [Radnoti, op. cit., Taf. xlv]. Our vessel 
is thus likely to be of a date not later than the Flavian period. 

‘The common type of handle for ewers of this sort is flat and strap- like, rarely much arched, 
and decorated in relief with various small motifs, often of a Dionysiac nature, and with perhaps 
a Cupid or other small! human figure on the escutche on. Our handle is therefore of some interest: 
as a human form modelled in the round, it is of a type rare for the Roman period, and in its 
Etrusco-Greek antecedents [Real Museo Bor bonico, vi (1830) tav. 29; vili (1832), tav. 15; H. B. 
Walter, Cat . . . of Bronzes in the British Museum (1899) , 582, 659, 755, and esp. 1249] 
emphasizes the undoubtedly Italian origin of the We Ishpool piece. Of handles of this type, but 
of Roman date, I have only been able to collect two, both evidently from the same workshop, as 
being closely similar Dionysiac portrayals [Maria H. P. den Boesterd, The Bronze Vessels in the 
Rijksmuseum G. M. Kam at Nijmegen (1956), 80-81, pl. xv1, 2862; P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs 
d’Egypte de la coll. Fouquet (191 1), 16, pl. x1x, top two, said to be from lower E evpt). In point 
of design, our example is far superior in its graceful attitude and perfect adaptation to its purpose, 
and both the examples quoted may be regarded as Gaulish. 

The identification of the figure portrayed raised some problems. The lion’s skin should 
identify the boy—by anticipation—as Hercules who, in the myth, strangled two serpents sent 
by Hera to kill him. This he did at the age of ten months or a year [R. Graves, The Greek Myths 
(1955), i li, 91] whilst Apollodorus, helpfully adding that he got to his feet to do so [Bzb. ii, 8] 
maintains that he was aay eight months at the time. This is patently not the age of the child 
depicted, nor is he in fact chown j in the act of str angul: ation like the jolly infant of Hildesheim 
[E. Pernice and F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund (1910), Taf. iii]. Nevertheless, even if 
no parallel can be cited for the precise form of illustration chosen, the presence of the lion’s 
skin is overwhelmingly in favour of the identification of the boy as Hercules, since no other 
mythological personage is shown with a lion’s skin and also two serpents. It may therefore be 
suggested that the young Hercules is here shown after the act of strangling the serpents—the 
attitude of repose on the part of the boy, and the limpness on the part of the second serpent are 
noticeable—and that the apparent age of the child is merely a concession to the requirements of 
the handle-shape, an infant form being insufficiently elongated for the purpose. Nevertheless, 
the possible existence of an alternative version of the myth of Hercules and the serpents, in w hich 
the hero performed his exploit at a somewhat*later age than the Hellenistic canon will allow, 
may be indicated if only by Déchelette’s Samian figure cp no. 464, used by Antonine potters 
[Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule romaine, ii (1904), 76,] or by the extraordinary figurine 
now in the British Museum [W. Musgrave, Belgium Britennic um (1719), pl. opp. p. 125, no. 4; 
Brit. Mus. Guide to the Antiq. of Roman Brit. (1951), pl. xvit] 


2. Patera (fig. 4, pl. v4, vm). Diam. at rim 7-0 in.; at oie: 34 in.; height 2-0 in.; length of 
handle 5-7 in.; overall dimension of vessel 11-5 in. The body is cast, including the interior 
mouldings of the base, but has also been finished on the lathe. The bane § is flat, but there is a 
separate umbo, 1-9 in. diam. and 1-1 in. high, undecorated except for a severe basal moulding and 
fitting over a projecting disc, left in the rough, in the centre of the base. The hollow handle is 
plain, cylindrical, and has a winged, triangular escutcheon. On this, below the handle, there is a 
Dionysiac motif comprising a profile human mask wearing a Cap, In ‘hon relief; the canned end of 
a pedum appears in front of the face, and dependent from it by strings is a syrinx. Above, at the 
inner end of the grip, there is a small human, worn, but certainly Bacchic, bust with traces of 
a garland. ‘The arms of this personage extend to clasp the rim of the vessel, but the rendering is 
here very much stylized, as is an upper pair of projections which, together with a lentoid excres- 
cence on the top of the head (excavated for some lost piece of silv er inlay), seem to be meant for 
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Pirate VIII 


andle underside) of patera (no. 3) from Welshpool, Mont. (1 


4b. Patera (no. 3) from Welshpool, Mont. The bowl, of which the inte rior is shown, is 84 in. in diam. 
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a panther’s skin. Finally, at the outer end of the handle, emerging from a double ring-moulding 
(one element of which contains an inlaid row of small silver beading) there is a Bacchic mask, 
wearing a garland, the eyes once more being excavated for silver inlay. “Che underside of the 
terminal is faintly ribbed in a leaf-like form—for which compare the Bartlow Hills patera cited 
below. ‘The detail is all cast. 

There is a small casting-flaw near the terminal mask. The sand-core seems to have been 
removed before the handle was soldered into place, as is not the case with nos. 3-4 below. The 
handle, and parts of the bowl, show signs of wear, but by no means to the same degree as no. 1. 
Apart from minor damage and some ‘bronze disease’, the vessel is in good condition. 

The plain, separate wmdo is the most interesting feature of this vessel, and is difficult to parallel. 
The form makes no concession to the broadly domed effect achieved with certain paterae with 
homogeneous kicked bases [e.g. Radnoti, op. cit., Taf. vii, 33; den Boesterd, op. cit., pl. 1v, 70] 
and is probably better classed with the type of patera furnished with a separate umbo, often 
decorated or in the form of a human bust, etc. [e.g. the Hildesheim bow] cited above, although 
this is handle-less]. “The Nagytétény patera [Radnoti, op. cit., Taf. xxvi, 1] may have had an 
umbo similar to that of the Welshpool bowl, to judge from the illustration, since the centre of the 
vessel is somewhat rough, with the lathe-chuck mark prominent. 

Paterae with handles terminating in a human mask are not uncommon. The Bartlow Hills 
specimen, and a magnificent example from Pompeii [4rchaeologia, xxviii (1840), pl. 1; Real 

Museo Borbonico, iii (1827), tav. xv] may be cited as examples of Italian work, although the 
former—unfortunately destroyed—was found with mid-second-century samian stamped 1AN- 
varis and Macerati. Werner [‘Die beiden Zierscheiben d. Thorsberger Moorfundes’, Rém.- 
germ. Forsch. xvi (1941), 28] has drawn attention to the differences between the ‘favourite 
Campanian’ exports of ewers with decorated handle-escutcheons and paterae with fluted ram’s- 
head handles, of the first century, and the Gaulish vessels, including paterae with human-head 
terminals, that appear in the second-century Romano-Belgian funerary deposits. But there is a 
great difference between the style of the latter paterae and those with which we are concerned, 
a difference which is further emphasized when we consider the parallels to the other distinctive 
feature of the Welshpool vessel, namely the curious poucter provided at the inner end of the 
handle: one, at least, has an Italian find-spot [K. A. Neugebauer, Antiken in deutschem Privat- 
besitz (1938), Taf. 34, no. 76, p. 25—first century B.C. ]; and a second [A. de Ridder, Les 
Bronzes antiques du Louvre, \ ii (1915), pl. 106, no. 3027), although it is in a more stylized tech- 
nique, similarly permits the interpretation of the Welshpool bust which has been given above. In 
both specimens the bust is identified by physical traits as that of a young Satyr, and of this we 
can be almost certain in the Welshpool case, since the eyes seem to have a slight upward cast. 

The remaining motif, the mask on the escutcheon, is very commonly found on Hellenistic 
and Roman metal-ware [examples of an analogous type: T. Schreiber, Die alexand. Toreutik, i 
(1894), 315; Real Museo Borbonico, v (1829), tav. xxvilib—c; ix (1833), tav. lvi, 2; xv (1856), 
tav. xxxv; S. Reinach, Bronzes figurées de la Gaule rom. 319, no. 403; and on the Bartlow Hills 
patera already cited]. 

It may be seen, in sum, that this patera is probably Italian, and it is likely to be of the late first 
century A.D. 


3. Parera (fig. 4, pl. vir). Diam. at rim 8-55 in.; at base 4-25 in.; height 2-2 in.; length of 
handle 5-65 in.; overall dimension 13-1 in. The body i is cast, as no. 2, but has bees lathe- 
finished. ‘The handle is hollow, and retains some of the black, sandy core. The escutcheon—the 
shape of which is restored in fig. 4, 3 from traces remaining in the corrosion-products—bears a 
simple, incised pattern of floral origin, which is presumably later than the scroll-pattern found on 
some early examples (see below). ‘The grip is ridged, there being four ridges on either side, with 
a broader flat area at the top and at the bottom; this section is delimited by simple mouldings. 
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The terminal is in the form of a ram’s head, the curly fleece being indicated by incised circles. 
The detail is all cast. 

There is a bad casting-flaw on the underside of the handle. The vessel is also worn, both on the 
handle and on the inside of the bowl, where the shallow moulding half-way down ‘ee side has 
been in part obliterated by scouring. + he vessel is heavily corroded, and is almost in two erg 

A sample of the bronze of the bowl was submitted to Messrs. Treharne & Davies Ltd., 
Cardiff, who kindly furnished the following chemical analysis: 


Silica. 
Lead ‘ 
Copper. 893 less than] 
Iron O-4 
Nickel ‘ 
Zinc. OF 
Balance un .established 


100°0 


This analysis may be compared with that of a portion of no. 5, the native spun cauldron. 

Ram’s head paterae were introduced into Britain at an early date: there is a handle from one 
in the British Museum, from Hod Hill. This, and the Bartlow Hills specimen [. Archaeologia, 
xxvi (1836) ; pl. XxxIII, I—great barrow, found with a second-century Belgian enamelled flask, 
pl. xxxv] give the approximate range a date, since the fine, large specimen from the inst 
century filling of a cellar at V erulamium, excavated in 1958, must be a survival. Earlier examples 
occur at Neuss [ { Novaesium, vol. of plates s accompanying Bonner ‘fahrb. 111/112 (1904), Taf. 
xxxil, 8, with an excellent scrolled escutcheon] and at Haltern [2 Mitt. d. Altert.-Komm. f. West- 
falen,v (1 909), Taf. xxxv, 1] where the handle is more minutely ridged—a feature, presumably 
early, and afterwards discarded, which appears on the so-called Etruscan vatil/um in the British 
Museum [Walter, op. cét., no. 1227]. Den Boesterd [op. cit. 26] gives a long list of comparative 
material. “he vensels are evidently in the first place Italian, but the rather poor escutcheon- 
ornament of this specimen might suggest a Gaulish origin. “The vessel should be of late first or 
early second-century manufacture. 


4. Parera (fig. 4, pl.1x). Diam. at'rim 8-7 in.; at base 3-8 in.; height 3-35 in.; length of handle 
now 5:6 in. since . e scutcheon i is broken off; overall Mattidien 13-6in. A ventél very similar to 
the preceeding, except that it is deeper, and has a taller footring w ith deeply-cut mouldings. The 
handle is of very much better work, the fleece being indicated by a kind of imbricated pattern as on 
the Neuss example cited above. T he detail is all cast. 

The handle was broken off in antiquity. ‘There are signs of two repairs: in the first instance, 
the handle was riveted back into place; in the second, an iron pin or nail was driven obliquely 
down through the rim, to appear on the underside of the grip. It would seem that the escutcheon 
was split or otherwise damaged by the bronze rivets, and had cracked off before the second repair 
was effected. See p. 17. Both handle and bow] show signs of wear. 

Mr. H. A. Hyde, M.A., F.L.S., Keeper of Botany at the National Museum of Wales, kindly 
reports on the vegetable matter adhering to the grip (p. 17) as follows: ‘small portions were 
teazed out, examined microscopically and compared with authenticated material: the fibres proved 
to be those of Flax, Linum usttatisstmum’. 


The handle is in good condition apart from some ‘bronze disease’; the bowl, however, is in 
two separate parts, having corroded through on a line a short distance below the shallow internal 
moulding. 
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See no. 3 for notes and remarks. ‘This vessel may well be earlier and of Italian manufacture: 
its handle compares well with the Neuss example cited under no. 3. 


5. CAULDRON (fig. 7). Diam. at rim about 15-5 in.; depth about 10 in. Fragments only of 
a thin, spun cauldron, of weakly shouldered, almost hemispherical form, the rim stiffened by an 
iron binding about 1-0 in. wide and 0-3 in. thick. No sign of the handle-attachment is visible in 
the portions of rim preserved, amounting to nearly half the circuit. The centre of the belly—a 
loose piece—contains a small plug of bronze, hammered out, to fill the chuck-hole. 


A portion of the bronze was kindly analysed by Messrs. T reharne & Davies Ltd., with the 
following result: 


% 
Copper. ‘ . 80°8 [ < dess than] 
Zinc. oF 


Balance 7 


The alloy therefore contains, in comparison with that employed for the cast vessel, no. 3, 7:2 
per cent. more tin. 

‘There are still traces of soot on the underside of the fragments. Mr. H. A. Hyde has kindly 
confirmed the presence of casts of vegetable material in the corrosion- products of the rim (p. 17). 

Lathe-spinning of bronzeware over a wooden former is a technique invented in Roman times 
(H. Maryon, ‘Metalworking in the Ancient World’, Amer. Fourn. Arch. liii (1949), 94, 
101-2]. “hus the Welshpool cauldron helps to bridge the chronological gap noted by Fox [4 
Find of the Early Iron Age fr om Liyn Cerrig Bach, Ang. (1946), 87-88], as existing between the 
hammered Llyn Cerrig cauldron, his no. 76, and the later continental imports of the third to 
fourth centuries. Another vessel to do so is the Blackburn Mill (Berws.) small cauldron [S 
Piggott, “Three Metalwork Hoards of the Roman Period from Southern Scotland’, Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot. \xxxvii (1952-3), 40, B2; fig. 7], a fairly new inclusion in that find, its fellow being 
an older, patched, vessel produced by the hammering technique. This hoard is frequently assigned 
to the Severan period [Curle (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. Ixvi (1931-2), 300-1) dated the patera in it 
to the Antonine period}; but it may, however, be Flavian, i.e. of approximately equal date to the 
Llyn Cerrig deposit. The patera is of the Gédaker type—which is now known to occur as early 
as the Claudian period [at Valkenburg: 33-37te ‘faarsv. van de Vereniging voor Terpenonderzoek 
(1949-5 3), 180-1, and Afb. §9 in plates vol.] and was apparently well developed in provincial 
form by Flavian times [H. Norling-Christensen, “Kasseroller med tre huller eller tredelt hul in 
skaftet’, Aarboger for nord. Oldk. og Hist. 1952, 1 76-9, summary in English, 192]. See C. F.C. 
Hawkes (‘Cauldrons and Bucket-animals’ in Ww. F. Grimes (ed.), Aspects of Archaeology in 
Britain and Beyond, Essays pres. to O.G. 8. Crawford (19§1)] for a general discussion of cauldrons. 


6. BuckET-ESCUTCHEON (fig. 4, pl. x). Overall: length 2-8 in.; breadth 1-8 in. (but one 
side-lug missing); thickness from back to front 1-2 in. Length of bucranium 1-8 in.; breadth 
1-55 in. A most beautiful example of Romano-Celtic art, cast, and then tooled and filed. 
Hawkes’s basic study [p. ct. under no. 5 above] enables us to place this object in an unquestion- 
ably western milieu. ‘The lentoid eyes, whilst of course a well-known feature of Celtic art, are 
paralleled very closely by the Ham Hill specimen [Hawkes, op. cit., pl. vit, 1] and also by the 
first bucranium from Dinorben [pl. vit, 2]. The general form of the escutcheon can be matched 


= 
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in the Kenchester example, found apparently with coins of Domitian [Hawkes, 195, fg. ;G. a. 
Jack and A. G. K. Hayter, Excav. on the Site of the Rom.-Brit. Town of Magna .. ., ii (1924-5), 
24]. This specimen is otherwise of a very degraded style, the eyes, for example, being shown 
merely by pairs of incised lines. 

Another group of escutcheons, perhaps of eastern English origin, is much more naturalistic. 
The Felmersham (Beds.) bucrania are the earliest in this group [W. Watson, ‘Belgic Bronzes and 
Pottery from Felmersham-on-Ouse’, Antiq. ‘Fourn. xxix (1949), 7 61]; the second Dinorben 
escutcheon illustrates a third- to fourth- century example (H. N. Savory, ‘Excav. at Dinorben 
Hill-Fort, Abergele, Denb.’, Bull. Board of Celtic Stud. xvii (1958), 306-7, pl. 8a—4]. A third, 
stylized group, of late Roman date, is probably derived from the ni turalisti bucrania rather than 
from the type represented by the Ww elshpool specimen. “Twyford (Leics.), found in an —s an 
grave, and Mount Sorrel (L oughborough, Leics.) ) are its best re presentativ es [Haw kes, Op. ¢ 
pl. rx, 1, 4]. 

The head-loop with its grooves and cross-moulding betrays Roman influence, and this, together 
with the fact that the loop i is by no means worn, must suggest that the first-century date ‘cnturally 
assigned to the object on artistic grounds is not necessarily correct, and that the escutcheon could 
well be of the early, or even mid, second century. ‘This need cause no surprise. 

It will be noted that the honed. which are given vestigial knobs, are short and horizontally 
opposed—artistic licence, this, but otherei ise conveying an excellent impression of the long-faced 
Celtic short-horn better ‘how n by the Ham Hill attachment cited, the Lord’s Bridge fire-dog 
{ Fox, Pattern and Purpose (1958), pl. 47] and the graffito sketch from Silchester [T. May, The 
Pottery found at Silchester (1916), pl. Lxxxvu B]. We also observe the careful modelling of the 
horn-bases, where a ridge on either side swings forward to unite with the frontal. The nostrils are 
indicated by a conical engraved pit surrounded by a small c ircle—prob ably a centre-bit was used— 
and are placed asymmetrically. “he triangular lug at the back fits ne atly over the wooden rim 
of the bucket. The holes in the attachment- lugs are countersunk, and the remaining rivet is 
domed to correspond. 


6a. Hanpte (pl. x). The portion remaining attached to the head-loop is unfortunately too 
small for the diameter of the bucket to be worked out from it. The handle is of a curved cross- 
section, with a hatched incised line for decoration on either side of the outer curve; it is waisted 
to pass through the loop, and is closed at the end by a hollow bronze stud. 


64. Banps. The only surviving portion of a band is a tiny fragment of very thin bronze 
attached to the end of the sole re maining rivet. Besides this, a faint and very slightly r raised zone 
detectable on the wooden body- fragments suggests that the top band was about o 0-75 in. wide, 
and was placed 1-0 in. below the rim. A single cut, about 0-2 in. below the rim, may have held a 
wire, or, more sonal. the edge of a circular bronze rim-binding. 


6c. BucKeT-FRAGMENTS (fig. 7). Three fragments (two conjoining) and one smaller chip 
remain of the wooden bucket. T he main fragments are 4*0—5:0 in. long and about 1°75 in. wide. 
They have rotted away at the ends, but the ‘sides are modern or ancient splits without any sign 
of a finished edge, as for a stave. One fragment bears a bruise and green stain due to the band and 
the escutcheon. ‘The wood was submitted for identification to the Department of Botany at the 
National Museum of Wales. Mr. H. A. Hyde kindly reports that ‘as soon as one specimen had 
been sliced longitudinally, it was apparent that the wood was extre mely fine-textured with annual 
rings but apparently no pores: in other words that it was coniferous. Radial and tangential sec- 
tions were prepared for the mic roscope: they showed the presence of linear wood rays and spirally 
thickened tracheids, and the specimen was therefore diagnosed as Yew, Taxus baccata.’ 
The wood utilized in comparable ancient vessels has rarely been properly identified: con- 
sequently the significance of Mr. Hyde’s determination is difficult to assess. The only yew bucket 
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Prate IX 


a. Patera (no. 4) from Welshpool, Mont. The bowl, of which the exterior is show n, 
is 8} in. in diam. 


Detail of the handle of patera (no. 4) from Welshpool, Mont. (about 
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of which I have record is a stave-built, bronze-bound article from Ty’r Dewin, Brynkir (Caerns.) 
(Arch. Camb. 1905, 255-6, with drawing and photograph]. “The authority for the identification is 
not given. ‘The bucket has three small feet, and is perhaps medieval, certainly post-Roman. Its 
bands have slipped and reveal much the same kind of reserved belt already noted in the case of the 
Welshpool bucket, due in all probability to the protection of the original wood-surface by the 
bands, the surface elsewhere having worn or decayed somewhat. Yew vessels are also recorded 
in Ireland, some of them lathe-turned—a technique better suited to the intransigence of this 


timber than splitting for staves [Wilde, Cat. Antig. in the Mus. of the Roy. Ir. Acad. (1857), 217]. 


" 


Qutline of No.7 


Fic. 5. (4) 


A further detail is of interest. On the best-preserved fragment, the raised zone reveals three 
horizontal striations, which seem to correspond to the nicks in, or the feather attaching, to a 
chisel or scraper applied horizontally to the bucket. So little of the circumference is left that it is 
impossible to prove whether these striations occurred during the finishing of the vessel on a lathe 
or not. ‘There is, however, a modern parallel, for which I am once more indebted to Mr. Hyde, 
that ‘in the Pyrenees water is kept in a pail-shaped receptacle made of yewen wood, bound with 
brass bands. . . . The turning and encasing of yewen wood and brass-bound water-jars is a 
flourishing manufacture at Osse’ [Betham Edwards, France of Today (1892), quoted by J. Lowe, 
The Yew Trees of Gt. Britain and Ireland (1897)}. It seems therefore technically possible that 
the Welshpool bucket was lathe-made, although the intrinsic evidence, in view of the compara- 
tive material which is stave-built, is at best equivocal on the point. 


IRON|STEEL 


7. Fire-pos (fig. 5). Overall length of cross-bar 24-5 in.; heights of side-pieces 10-1 and 9-8 
in.; span of legs 7-3 and 7-8 in. Diam. of large terminal knobs 3-0 in. The object is massive, but 


is deeply fissured and corroded beneath the apparent surface, which is covered by loose rust and 
concretions. 
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The construction of the fire-dog is simple. The legs are each formed of a U-shaped flat bar 
forged to a curved cross-section; the cross-bar is laid between the curled ends of a small cradle, 
and is capped by a rounded disc of iron, on top of which is the large terminal knob. A pin on this 
knob passes through the entire eneembbe, and is beaten over another disc on the underside of the 
legs. 

The cradling of the uprights suggests comparison with the Capel Garmon (Denbs.) fire-dog 
[C. Fox, Pattern and Purpose (1958), pls. 48a, 49a; I. Peate, “Ihe Double-ended Firedog’, 
Antiquity, xvi (1942), 64-7 O, pl.]. Another r, and most distinctive, feature of the Capel Garmon 
fire-dog is the series of iron knobs, up to about 1-0 in. across, which form the heads of decorative 
pins on the crests and of rivets claewhere. The Welshpool fire-dog is evidently a product of the 
same regional school that produced this bizarre version of the plain, eastern type, and which Fox 
believes may be Dobunnic [op. cit. 75]. 

Although actually double -ended, the Welshpool fire-dog seems to have been one of a pair, 
designed to go on either side of the hearth like the Etruscan specimens cited [Richter, /oc. cit. 
in note 8, p. 18] and, indeed, like most other fire-dogs down to our own day except the tall, 
double-ended Belgic variety which may possibly be viewed as an aberrant development of the 
low, lateral type. Ww hether Welshpool can be said to furnish us with a Roman- -period example of 
the type current in Iron Age Europe—perhaps under the influence of the double-ended Belgic 
type—and itself helped to preserve and pass on this traditional low pattern to the dark-age and 
medieval smiths, is a ——. I leave to those better eg to judge [cf. Reallex. d. Vs org. il 
(1925), 126; and Piggott’s table, Antiquity, xxii (1948), 27]. 


8—9. STANDARDS (fig. 6). ‘There are two standards, each represented by numerous fragments. 
They are evidently a pair, but neither can be reconstructed fully. Conseque ntly, they are disc ussed 
together here. ‘T here is, firstly, a triangular base-plate about 0-4 in. thick, from the corners of 
which spring arched legs of round section, terminating in triangular feet, and spanning about 
13°5 in. from foot to foot. Secondly, welded to the base-plate is the columnar section, consisting 
of three bars joined together at the foot, and probably also at the top, upwards of 30-0 in. high. 
The bars are aomnel | in line, the outer ones of round section, the central, rectangular. T hirdly, 
there is an iron tray of a pinched lozengular shape, 6-2 by 4-2 in., with sides 1-0 in. high; this is 
affixed to the end of a square bar which, i in the better preserved example, no. g, is 22°5 in. in 
extant length. ‘This bar is presumed to correspond to the central bar of no. 8. The standards 
were laid top-to-bottom in the ground, thus preserving the bottom of no. 8 and the top of no. 9; 
the corresponding parts are much broken up. The total height of the standards is therefore un- 
known: it is certainly greater than the 33-4 in. overall height of the main fragment of no. 8, and 
perhaps will have been about 4 ft. 

The standards have certain decorative features which link them to the Welshpool fire-dog and 
hence to the Capel Garmon fire-dog. In the first place, the ends of the upright bars are furnished 
with knobs. In the second place, the lower part of the central, rectangular bar is decorated at the 
sides with a looped ribbon of metal recalling the spit-holders of the Capel Garmon fire-dog in 
miniature form, and also the terminal of the recently discovered Mithraic ceremonial candle- 
holder from Segontium [G. C. Boon, ‘A Temple of Mithras at Caernarvon-Segontium’, 
Arch. Camb. 1960, forthcoming] dated to the third century. The central bar also has a third 
feature of interest, namely the two slots cut in the upper portion at 17°25 and 24°5 in. from 
the feet. Similar slots have not been noted in the ap parently corresponding bar of no. 9g, but 
may exist under the rust. ‘They are rivet holes, and it would seem that further iron strapping 
was attached at these points. Nothing whatever remains, so little can be said. If it were looped, 
as in the case of the uprights of the Capel Garmon fire-dog, the interpretation of these objects 
as lamp-standards (p. 18) would have to be reconsidered, since such loops could have carried 
spits, and the standards would then be a form of andiron. Reference to the excellent collection of 
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ornamental fire-dogs in the Victoria and Albert Museum, however, suggests that there would be 
need for a very much more massive base if the uprights were to support laden spits. Another 
suggestion, in the writer’s view more cogent, is that short horizontal strips were attached by rivets 
through these holes, serving to prevent lateral movement on the part of the side-pieces: a kind of 


binding. 
WELSHPOOL 1959 


| 


Fic. 7. (4) 


Dr. R. F. Tylecote of the Department of Metallurgy, King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
has kindly examined a section of the bars with a view to testing the hypothesis that the standards 
have been heavily burnt. He reports that no evidence of a high- -temperature scale within the 
corrosion layer was found, although his experience with such scales suggests that they are fairly 
stable, and if present would in fact be visible. So, if the metal has been burnt, it has not been burnt 
at a sufficiently high temperature and sufficiently long for the fact to be evident. Dr. Tylecote 
adds that the portion examined is quite a high carbon steel, having about 0-6 per cent. carbon, 


with a Vickers hardness of 168. The carbon content is even throughout the section, which is 
unusual for this class of material. 


Fig. 6 shows the main portions of the standards. They are in fact much more encrusted than 


the drawing suggests: this is therefore an attempt to pick out the form and detail known to exist. 
The inset shows a suggested restoration. 
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GLASS 


10. Jar (fig. 4). Height 5-9 in.; diam. at rim 4-1 in.; at base 2°8 in.; greatest width 6:5 in. 
The glass is of a transparent light blue colour, F pemerndort” s Naturfarbene sogenannte blaugriine 
Glas [Die Denkm. d. rim. Kéln, iv (1958); cf. p. 48, pl. 104]. Dr. D. B. Harden kindly reports 
that it is possibly to be dated—as a general type—from c. A.D. 50-150. He refers to examples from 
Camulodunum [Res. Rept. Soc. Antiq. Lond. xiv, 1947, 305, nos. 89—g0] assigned to the period 
49-61, and others listed by C. Isings [ Roman Glass from dated Finds (1957), 87, type 67 (4)] and 
dated mid-first to second century. The Welshpool specimen seems more bulbous than most. 
‘The type seems to be copied from the globular pottery beakers common at this period. 


11. Movutp-Btown Bort te (fig. 7). Small fragments of a light transparent green glass subject 
to sugary decomposition; many conjoin to show the design on the base, which consists of an 
outer and inner circle enclosing the letters a F in relief. ‘The inner circle may be a large Q, to 
judge from the parallels [D. Charlesworth, ‘Roman Glass in North Britain’, Arch. Ael. ser. 4, 
Xxxvil (1959), 53-54, fig. g—Corbridge—citing other occurrences of the mark, of which two 
are continental]. “There is a trace of the side at one spot, showing that the vessel was square. 
There are also parts of the sides and of the reeded handle. First to second century. 


POTTERY 


12. Costret (fig. 7). Four shards from the base of the wall, pinkish ware. ‘The deep rilling 
is characteristic of pottery costrels, and copies the withy bands of a wooden barrel. The type 
occurs at Holt [Y° Cymmrodor, xli (1930), 157, no. 118 fig. 67]; and at Caerleon (Jenkins’s Field 
IIT, 1959) in association with an unworn as of Hadrian and much early-mid-second-century 
samian. ‘he Welshpool vessel was about 3-3 in. diam. at the base. 


13. Jar. Various small shards from the base and lower wall; coarse red ware; not worth 
illustrating. 


Note on conservation. The bucranium (no. 6) has a few spots of active copper chloride (“bronze 
disease’); these are being excavated and treated with silver oxide. Otherwise, ‘bronze disease’ is 
so prevalent on the other bronzes that cathodic reduction seems to be the only proper answer. 
This method has been successfully applied to no. 3 (October 1959). The ironwork is unsuited 
to cathodic reduction, and is being treated manually. The conservation of the objects will take 
most of the three years envisaged in the loan-arrangement. 
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DRAY’S DITCHES, BEDFORDSHIRE, AND EARLY IRON 
AGE TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES IN THE EASTERN 
CHILTERNS 


By James F. Dyer 


Tue linear dyke known as Dray’s Ditches,! about half a mile long, runs at right 
angles to the Icknield Way, whose modern track approaches it near its mid- point. 
The name ‘Dray’s Ditche’ first . pears on a map engraved by Thomas Jeffrys in 
1765,7 and its course is marked, between Great Bramingham and the Old Bedford 
Road, on a map of 1774. In 1540 Leland wrote that ‘in the hye w way I saw hard on 
eche syde 3 longe trenches, as they had been for Men of warre’. Davies3 referred 
to a ‘treble row of ditc hes, which run ina straight line from Bramingham to Warden 
Hill, where they run aslant up the hill’; whilst Beldam* described ‘several trenches 
called Gray’s Dykes which run down in irregular lines of two ditches between 
three banks, from a tumulus on the Warden Hills, a little to the south of the Icen- 
hilde Road, and traverse it exactly at its junction with the old Luton and Bedford 
Road, but now disappearing in the cultivated fields on the opposite side of the 
road’. A subsidiary earthwork which runs along the western foot of Galley Hill 
for about half a mile, enclosing a flat area of some hundred acres, has also been 
described as part of this system.5 This earthwork, however, was considered by 


Crawford, in 1934, to be ‘merely an old enclosure around an arable field’, and 
excavation has proved his view correct. 


The surface features of Dray’s Ditches (pl. x1a and fig. 1 


Today the earthwork has been almost entirely obl**erated; in the west (fig. 1, 
A-B) by ploughing, and in the east (fig. 1, D—z) by th construction of the South 
Bedfordshire ¢ olf Course. Only in one section (fig. 1, B—C) does one of the banks 
persist to a height of 4 ft. witha 1 ft. deep ditch on its northern side. In the remain- 
ing section (fig. 1, c—p) two shallow depressions run between the existing length 
of bank and the Old Bedford Road. To the north-w est a further slight bank carries 
the bridle-way known as ‘Thiodweg’ or ‘Ede-way’.6 A few yards to its north a 
crop-mark indicates another ditch, parallel to the others, which extends from St. 
Margaret’s Home to the Icknield Way. 

The main line of banks and ditches ran originally from a barrow on Warden 
Hill towards the hamlet of Great Bramingham. Both the barrow and ditches 
descending the hill have now disappeared, due to ploughing and the construction 


t TL/078266 to TL/o88264. In Streatley + Arch. Fourn. xxv (1868), 2 
parish, three miles due north of Luton, Bedford- 5 H. Cobbe, History of Luton Church (1899), 
shire. 4353 Ps Wadmore, The Earthworks of Bedfordshire 
2 Reprinted by W. Austin, History of Luton,i (1920), 250; V.C.H. Bedfordshire, 1 (1904), 280. 
(1928), 280. 6 Beds. Historical Records Soc. v (1919), 163 ff. 


3 History of Luton (1885), 43. 
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of the Golf Course, and the earthwork is now lost under St. Margaret’s Home, 
although cropmarks, seen in 1959, showed that it had continued west of the New 
Bedford Road for an unknown distance.! The Icknield Way originally passed 
across Dray’s Ditches on its way from Lilley Hoo to Dunstable, but, 
Enclosures, its course has been diverted. Surface indications suggest that a cause- 
way contiod it over the ditches, but excavation at this point has not been possible. 
The course of the Icknield W ay is well a but there is nothing to suggest 
that it was ever Romanized or metalled at this point. 

The course of the subsidiary bank is shown on fig. 1, p—-F. It is of entirely 
different character, being about 4 ft. high and lying in an angle between the hill- 


scarp < and the plateau below. It is commanded from above and lacks a ditch,? and 
it must be classed as a field boundary. 


since the 


Tue ExcavaTIon 
Excavation in Dray’s Ditches w 


was undertaken in 1959, firstly, in order to ascer- 
tain its d: 


ate, which, by comp arison with the Cambrid ni dykes had been 
assumed as Late Roman or E arly Saxon; and secondly, because it is threatened 
with destruction by a new eastern by-pass road around Luton.3 The earthworks 
were sectioned in three places (sites I-III of fig. 2). At site I a trench ¢. 70 ft. 
long was cut through the central and southern ditches, with a subsidiary trench 


(fig. 3 and pl. x11a). On sites II and III trenches were cut through the central ditch 
and bank (figs. 2 and 4). 


The Bronze Age ditches (ditches At and A2, figs. 3 and 4 and pls. x14 and x11) 


Two small ditches (ditches A1 and A2) were found on site I. These are dated 


to the Bronze Age by the pottery sherds found in their silt, or sealed on the turf 


beneath the later Iron Age r rampart. Ditch Ai was 8—9 ft. wide and 3 ft. in depth 
from the present ground surface. It was found also in site I]. Ditch Az had been 
partly destroyed by the cutting of the later Iron Age my These two Bronze Age 
ditches were sep yarated | yy a baulk of undug chalk in width, on which, as 
indicated by the silting, the material from ditch At had hn piled up. The sections 


(fig. 4, A-B, C—-D, E—F, and G—n) show that these ditches had been constructed by 
digging a series of square flat-bottomed pits at approximately 10-ft. intervals, with 


In 1832, when the New Bedford Road was _ the sanction of the Ministry of Works, and with the 
built, Davies, History of Luton (1855), 43, records assistance of boys from Luton Grammar School and 
the discovery of skeletons, pottery, etc., which are Icknield Secondary Modern School, Luton. The 
now lost. South Bedfordshire Golf Club and Mr. F. J. 

2 In July 1951 the Luton Grammar School Manning kindly gave permission for work on their 
Archaeological Society, under the supervision of the _ lands. I wish to acknowedge help given by members 
writer, cut a section through this bank at TL/ of the Chiltern Earthworks Research Group, and in 
091268. It showed lynchet formation only. There parti icular that of Anthony J. Hales, for assistance 
is literary evidence to show that the field was in preparing the maps. I owe an especial debt of 


ploughed during both the Napoleonic and Second _ gratitude to Mrs. M. Aylwin Cotton, who has made 
World Wars. many valuable suggestions and who supplied refer- 
3 The excavation, during Easter and Whitsun ence material. 


1959, was directed and financed by the writer, with 
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either vertical or sloping sides, the pits being finally joined together to form a 
continuous ditch. Ditch At silted up with chalk rub ble, but any sealing turf line 
had been removed in the Iron Age phase, when ditch B3 was dug into it. 

The Bronze Age ditches were too shallow to have served any defensive purpose 
and may be interpreted as boundaries of arable land, connected with a nearby 
farmstead. Worthington Smith mentioned hut-circles of Bronze Age type on the 
slopes of Warden Hill, less than a quarter of a mile away, which have now been 
destroyed. 

z The fragments of Bronze Age pottery found all belong typologically to Over- 
hanging-rim urns. As at Barton Hill Farm nearby, there was no evidence to show 
that these vessels had been used as cinerary urns; their variety, and widely scattered 
positions, suggest that they were cooking or storage vessels. Distinctive sherds of 
at least five urns are represented, with undecorated sherds of a number of others, 
but the pieces were insufficient to reconstruct the profile of any of the pots. Two 
shoulder sherds, with well-fired black cores and orange weathered surfaces, and 
with stick impression or impressed finger-tip decoration, came from urns of tri- 
partite form. A sherd of similar ware has a markedly upturned rim with an unusual 
internal bevel. These sherds would be quite at home in an early Bronze Age 

context. They are, however, associated with others, one of which especially appears 
to be a rim sherd from an urn of Deverel Rimt yury type,! orange-brown in colour, 
with white flint grits, it is decorated below the rim with a row of bone impressed 
dots and with a double row on the rim surface. 


The Iron Age ditches (ditches B1—By4, pl. x11 and figs. 3 and 4) 


Of the three main Iron Age ditches, only the southern (ditch B4) and the central 
(ditch Bz) with its small subsidiary (ditch B3) were sectioned. The northern ditch 
(ditch Br) lay under the hedge and grounds of the gamekeeper’s cottage, and in the 
arable field to the north of the Ede- way and the east of the New Bedford Road. 

The central ditch (ditch B2) lay immediatel y to the south of the Ede-way, and is 
still in places represented by a depression about a foot deep. Sectioned in ‘all three 
sites, it is broadly V- shaped, with a flat bottom varying a I to 2 ft. in width. 
The rapid silt consists of chalk silt and rubble, mostly slipping from a bank on the 
southern side. In sites II and III this chalk rubble contains tip lines of wood ash. 
In site II the ashes of a wood fire were mixed with a number of sherds from the base 
of a cooking pot, some pieces of animal bone and one or two flint flakes. Since a 
number of sherds were in association, the fire must have burnt on the ditch silt. 
Another hearth, in site III, contained animal bone and had also burnt iz situ. Above 
the chalk silt was a thick sterile layer of a loam-like material, no doubt formed from 
the accumulation of centuries, with its top equ: ating with an old turf line. 

The southern ditch (ditch B4) was identical in size and shape and had silted simi- 
larly to a depth of 3 ft. with chalk rubble, mainly from a northern bank. A further 
slip of rubble, this time from the south, followed, and then the sterile humic layer 
formed, merging into the upper plough soil. 


™ Cf. one from Toddington, four miles westward along the Ede-Way, now in Bedford Modern School 
Museum. 
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In all sections of the ditches examined, a thin scatter of Iron Age ‘A’ sherds 


occurred in the rapid silt, and, in all cases, these came from the walls or bases of 
coarse undecorated cooking vessels. 


The Iron Age palisade, ramparts and subsidiary ditch (figs. 3 and 4 and pl. xu) 
Post-holes of an extensive palisade were discovered on site I between the central 
Iron Age ditch (ditch B2) and the southern ditch (ditch B4). This palisade had 
consisted of three parallel rows of circular timbers. The timbers of the two outer 
rows were II ft. apart, with the central row mid-way between them. The spacing 
between the posts of the two outer rows was very irregular and varied from 2 to 
5 ft. That of — — in the central row was approximately 10 ft. The outer rows 
had been vertical timbers forming part of a continuous stockade, whilst the central 
row were tie-beams. The post- -holes, dug into solid chalk, averaged 1 ft. in depth 
and diameter. If these dimensions seem slender, it should be noted that, in site II, 
it was shown that the timbers were supported by a reinforcing earthw ork piled up 
from the central ditch. This consisted of turf, humic subsoil and then of clean 
chalk rubble. Since this represents the natural order of excavating material from 
a ditch, it is clear that the posts were set up before the ditch was dug. Evidence 
from site I shows that the area between the three rows of posts was filled in with 
compact chalk rubble, the posts extending up through this and perhaps attaining a 
height of some 10 to 12 ft. The turf was not removed from between the post before 
the compact chalk was piled up. The ground had been so completely ploughed, 
| and disturbed by rabbits, that no traces of the timber cross-ties could possibly have 
survived. 

The southern face of the stockade ran along the northern edge of the Bronze 
Age ditch Ar and the recent ditch C1. Ditch B3, of Iron Age date, would have 
served as a marking-out ditch for the stockade, to which it gave extra height. It is 
suggested that the defence was built against anivils from the south-west. To the 
south of the southern ditch (ditch B4), there was no indication of any substantial 
rampart, although the slight tip of chalk from the south, in the ditch silting, might 
indicate that a small bank was thrown up sometime after the original construction, 
possibly in connexion with a clearing-out of the ditch. 

Any rampart between the central ditch (ditch Bz) and the northern (ditch Br) 
has now been obliterated by the Ede-way, although the fact that the Way is in part 
raised above the surrounding ground level adds support to the possible existence 
of such a rampart. There was no evidence to show when the palisade ceased to 
function. But the filling of the post-holes suggests that at some period the timbers 
were pulled out, rather than being left to rot, as this allowed chalk to run back into 
the holes preserved in the bank. There is nothing to suggest that any attempt 
was made to destroy the bank or to refill the ditches. 

The silt in the Iron Age ditches produced a number of sherds of coarse pottery 
of Iron Age ‘A’ ware. None was decorated and no rims occurred. A substantial 
piece of the lower wall of one vessel was typical of all the sherds. This pot had been 
roughly made, the outer surface being very irregular with traces uf faint brushed 
lines. It was found in the hearth of the central ditch in site II. Iron Age A sherds 
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of almost identical fabric and colour have been found on the surface of Ravensburgh 
Castle hill-fort. The sherds from Dray’s Ditches are much coarser, and less well 

made, than the pots found at Eggington, six miles to the west.! Flewkes placed 
these A ty pe pots late enough in the A phase to show indications of B influence. 
In so far as it is possible to classify the shapeless sherds found at Dray’s Ditches, 
they seem to belong to the Southern Second A culture, though, as will be seen, the 
area was occupied also in the Southern First A phase, and an earlier date is not 
entirely ruled out. That the earlier Bronze Age boundary ditches were still visible 
almost certainly influenced the choice of site, as must the narrow passage between 
the hills, bounded by woods to the west and a clay-capped ridge of hills to the east 


which almost certainly supported a thick forest cover. The purpose of the defence 
is discussed below. 


The recent ditches (ditches C1 and C2, figs. 3 and 4) 


The hollows over ditch B3 and B4 were partially re-cut when the shallower U- 
shaped ditches C1 and C2 were made. These represent drainage ditches of com- 
paratively recent times. They contained in their silt the bowl of a clay pipe,? and 
a sherd of samian ware, both high in their uniform filling. 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS 


The examination, in 1959, of the Dray’s Ditches earthworks has shown that 
they consisted of three main V-shaped ditches, with substantial banks and a double 
palisade with intervening tie-beams placed between the central and southern ditches. 
These are of Iron Age ‘A’ date, and are, in part, superimposed on two flat-bottomed 
ro boundary ditches of Bronze Age date. It is suggested below that the Iron 

Age Earthworks form the southern boundary of a tribal territory. 


Tue Possipitiry oF Iron AGE TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES IN THE EASTERN 
CHILTERNS 


The Chiltern escarpment, as it runs eastwards for some twenty-two miles from 
Luton to Royston, is a narrow belt of relatively open country sandwiched between 
the forest-covered Gault Clay vale to the north-west and the forest-clad clay-with- 
flints and boulder clay dip- slopes to the south-east. This narrow band of country, 
the Icknield Belt,3 varies in width from two miles to a few hundred yards, and is at 
its narrowest in the area of the rivers Purwell and Hiz at Hitchin. 

Throughout the Icknield Belt there are a series of Early Iron Age hill-forts or 
settlement sites which have been occupied at different periods from the Southern 
First A phase onwards (fig. 5). In addition, the eastern Chilterns contain a series 
of triple and one bivallate dyke which run from forest to forest across the Belt at 
right angles to the Icknield Way. It is postulated that these earthworks, supple- 
mented by the Rivers Hiz and Purwell, form the territorial boundaries of Early 


Cf. Hawkes, dnt. Fourn. xx (1940), 235-9 nearer to a.p. 1680. 
and fig. 3. 3 As distinct from the Icknield Wav, which 
2 lam indebted to Mr. Adrian Oswald for dating suggests the restricted territory left as a result of the 
this pipe as not later than a.p. 1720, and probably Enclosures Act. 
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Iron Age regions, and effectively block the Icknield Way for purposes of defence 
or as toll-barriers. In each territory there is a hill-fort, or a settlement site, close to 
a spring, surrounded by arable lands, hill pasturage and woods for pannage, as in 
the Early Middle Ages. Topographically six regions or territories are formed. 

Region r. Starting at the south-west, an area of some nine square miles is bounded 
on the south-west by Dray’s Ditches and on the north-east by a newly observed 
dyke to the east of Ravensburgh Castle. The Dray’s Ditches earthwork has been 
shown to consist of three main Iron Age ditc hes and a banked double palisade 
structure which is attributed to the Southern First or Second A culture. 
defensive against approach from the south-west. 
late bank with a ditch on its north-eastern side. The Icknield W ay crosses 20 yds. 
to the south of its present termination. An ancient origin is suggested by the fact 
that the County boundary now follows its line. Ravensburgh Castle,2 a univallate 
enclosure of some 16} acres, with in parts a marked counterscarp bank. is the main 
centre. It is enentewaie d, but has produced surface sherds of A type. The smaller 
promontory fort at Sharpenhoe Clapper} guarded the area to the north-west. 

Region 2. This lies between the Rav ensburgh dyke and the river Hiz. At 
present it lacks an obvious Iron Age centre. A possible hill-fort may have existed 
on Deacon Hill, where Iron Age sherds have been found; and there should have 
been a settlement near High Down, Pirton,+ where inhumation burials early in the 
Iron Age A phase have been found. Stray sherds of Southern First A and Southern 
Second B type have been found at Pirton and on Pegsdon Common, anda possib sle 
settlement may have existed in Tingley Wood.5 Pottery found in pits in Flints 
Sandpit, Lordship Farm, Holwell,® is of the First A culture, and has white inl: Ly 
decoration. 

Region 3. This is a triangle of five square miles bounded by the rivers Hiz and 
Ivel, ‘and the Icknield Way. It is dominated by the W ilbury hill-fort.7, Though 
Applebaum has suggested ‘that Southern First A arrivals in this part of England 
were very early (cf. the Pirton burials), he thought that the first defensive enclosure 
at W ilbury Hill was not as early as the settlement at West Harling, but he never- 
theless ascribes it to the Southern First A culture or an extension of the East 
Anglian First A culture. Both here, and at Limlow Hill, in region 5, fortification 
was started but was left unfinished, ‘and a peaceful period ensued. Then this first 
defence, a palisade with an unfinished backing bank, having sufficed for some time, 
was burnt, and a period of neglect followed. Some time later, in the Southern 
Second A phase, the site was refortified with a Hollingbury type timber-laced 


TL/113293 to TL/119290. 


It is 
The new earthwork! is a unival- 


a date within the fifth century s.c. for the Series. 


2 TL/ogg295. V.C.H. Herts. (1908), 106-7, 
plan at p. 107; R.C.H.M. Herts. (1910), 114-15, 
plan at p. 115. 

3 TL/066302. ¢. g acres. Unexcavated. Men- 
tioned by Wyatt, Proc. Soc. Ant. vi (2nd ser., 1874), 
186. 

4 TL/136314. Cf. Fox, Arch. Cambs. Region 
(1923), "80, with earlier references; and Apple- 
baum, Arch. Fourn. cvi (1949), 33, who suggests 


$ TL/138305. Stukeley, Itin. Cur. (1724), 7 

Applebaum, Fourn. xiv (1934), 383- 
and figs. 2-3; Arch. Fourn. cvi (1949), 33; Rad- 
ford, P.P.S. xx (1954), 24, quotes the site as having 
storage pits of Little Woodbury type. 

7 TL/203325. c. acres. Cf. Applebaum, 
Arch. Fourn. cvi (1949), 12-45. Plan at fig. 1. 
Earlier references quoted at pp. 15-16. 
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rampart. This defence was soon attacked and the site shows signs of violence. From 
then on Wilbury Hill was an open undefended site, occupied at first by squatters 
who had a Southern Second B culture, and later by immigrants who brought a 
Southern First C culture. At present, this is the most comprehensive picture for the 
Iron Age succession in the area. At some point in the A phases, Dray’s Ditches at 
least, if not all the series here discussed, was built. Structurally, they could have 
been constructed at any phase within the A period. The present dating evidence 
is too slender to be more precise, though it tends to suggest a Southern Second A 
rather than a First A culture, because of the pottery sherds and the similarity 
between the palisade structure of the dykes and the Wilbury II Hollingbury type 
rampart. The strength and finish of the dykes fits better with the strong defence 
of the second Wilbury enclosure, rather than the unfinished first palisade. 

Region 4. This is an area of seven square miles bounded on the south-west by 
the river Ivel and on the north-west by the Deadman’s Hill Dyke at Sandon, 
Hertfordshire.!. This earthwork, whose full length is not known, may run from the 
forest-clad Chiltern hinterland to the springs at Ashwell, perhaps along the line 
later taken by the Roman road from Highley Hill to Cold Harbour Farm, Guilden 
Morden. It consists of three ditches, one of which is much wider than the other 
two, and is unexcavated. The chief Iron Age centre of the region is at Arbury 
Banks.2, Though unexcavated since the time of Beldam in 1858, it is now well 
known from St. Joseph’s remarkable air photograph. It is a univallate oval enclo- 
sure with a counterscarp bank, which has a Little Woodbury type settlement, 
perhaps with a ‘chieftain’s hut’ , placed eccentrically. Judging from its appearance, 
and from Beldam’s description of the pottery he found, it was undoubtedly settled 
in the A period. Pennyloaf Hill, near Ashwell,3 was suggested by Crawford as a 
site suitable for a similar settlement. 

Region 5. This consists of an area of five square miles between the Deadman’s 
Hill dyke and the Mile Ditches, Royston. The Mile Ditches are again a triple 
dyke with four banks. Their dimensions are closely analogous to those of Dray’s 
Ditches, and both terminated beside barrows on a hill-scarp. Except for early 
work by Beldam, they are unexcavated, and Crawford considered that they were 
more likely to be of prehistoric date rather than of Saxon origin, as previously 
postulated. The question of whether or not there was a causeway at the point where 
they cross the Icknield Way has not been settled. The major Iron Age site for the 
region is Limlow Hill.5 Excavation has shown this to be an unfinished hill-fort 


1 TL/298366 to TL/294372. Cf. Crawford, 


P.P.S. ii (1936), 105 and map of pl. xx. Air 
photograph at pl. xxx1, repeated in Antiquity, x 
(1936), pl. tv. 

2 TL/260387. c. 12}$acres. Cf. Beldam, Proc. 
Soc. Ant. iv (1859), 285—go. Plan and profile at 
p. 286, re-used in V.C.H. Herts. ii (1908), 105-6; 
R.C.H.M. Herts. (1910), 38; T.£. Herts. 4.8. iv. 3 
(1911), 270-2 with sketch plan; Fox, Arch. Cambs. 
Region (1923), 109, 135-6 and 139 with pl. iv; 
Crawford, P.P.8. ii (1936), 101, on map of pl. 


xxi; and St. Joseph, 7.R.8. xlv (1955), 89. 

3 TL/293387. Cf. Crawford, P.P.S. 11 (1936), 

+ TL/333400 to TL/329429. Cf. Beldam, 
Arch. Fourn. xxv (1868), 37; Fox, Arch. Cambs. 
Region (1923), 127 and map v; and Crawford, 
Antiquity, viii (1934), 216-18 with air photo- 
graphs at pls. x1—x111. 

S TL/323418. Clark, P. Cambs. AS. xxxviii 
(1936-7), 170-6 with air photograph at pl. 1, 
and Crawford, P.P,8. ii (1936), 101-2 and pl. xxv. 
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or refuge, in which only the marking-out furrow for its ditch was dug. No internal 
occupation of Iron Age date was found. A subsidiary settlement, perhaps of Little 
Woodbury type, may exist at Northfield Farm;! and there are small undated enclo- 
sures at Heath Barn? and Thrift Farm.3 

Region 6. An area of about nine square miles is bounded by the Mile Ditches 
and the Saxon Bran Ditch or Heydon Ditch.+ Lethbridge, at the Bran Ditch, 
illustrates an ‘original work’, which has not been securely dated, as well as the well- 
attested Saxon work. He shows it as consisting of two ditches ‘and banks, with an 
intervening double timber palisade. The extensive reconstruction in the Saxon 
period may have cut away part of the earlier features, that perhaps of a third ditch, 
so that there is scope for the Bran Ditch, in its earlier phase, to have close analogies 
with the triple dykes of Dray’s Ditches, Deadman’s Hill, and the Mile Ditches. The 
main settlement of region 6 seems to be the vnexcuveied site at Burlow Hill,s 
though at Hoy’s Farm,® also unexcavated, markings seen on the air photographs 
may be those of an unfinished hill-fort like that at Limlow Hill. 

The factor linking these six territorial regions is the Icknield Way. At Dray’s 

Ditches and the Mile Ditches the W ay may have passed over the dykes on cause- 

ways, and presumably the rivers were crossed at fords. It is not unreasonable to see 
the passes through or across these boundaries manned as toll-gates in order to extract 
levies fromall users of the Icknield Way. They could serve also to safeguard the crops 
and livestock of one territory from another. In addition, if they are to be connected 
with a refortification of Southern Second A cultural type, perhaps against move- 
ments along the Icknield Way of Southern First B peoples, they would have served as 
a good hindrance to any such movements of this pastoral nomadic folk, moving the 
herds of cattle and four-wheeled carts which are attributed to them. It is noteworthy 
that, during the Belgic phase, neither the hill-forts nor the settlements show any 
strong defences or refortification, nor do the dykes appear to have been refurbished. 

From its strength and massive construction, Dray’s Ditches may represent the 
south-western limit of this particular group of territories, even perhaps of an Iron 
Age A tribe. To the west, Maiden Bower at Dunstable seems to fall outside the 
area, possibly because the Icknield Belt opens out to the west, particularly in the 
Luton and Dunstable areas where it attains a width of three miles and is opened on 
its south-eastern side by the Lea valley. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
dykes running south from the western end of Ivinghoe Beacon hill-fort, overlaid by 
a Roman road, echo these territorial divisions. It is unlikely that the system extends 
beyond Bran Ditch to the north-east, since at that point the chalk hills have been 
obscured by more recent geological deposits. But it is worth bearing in mind the 
river Cam as a natural boundary, with the great hill-fort of Wandlebury beyond. 


' TL/291396. Cf. Crawford, P.P.S. ii (1936), (1930-31), 54-56; and Lethbridge, Ant. Fourn. 


101. vili (1938), 357-9 and P. Camés. 4.8. li (1957), 
2 TL/309382. 1-6. 
3 TL/318395. Cf. Crawford, of. cit. 103. 5 TL/374413. Cf. Crawford, P.P.S. ii (1936), 


4 TL/414433 to TL/431405. Cf. Beldam, roz. 
Arch. Fourn. xxv (1868), 36-37; Fox, Lethbridge, © TL/344424. Cf. Crawford, op. cit. 102 with 
Palmer, and Leaf, P. Cambs. 4.8. xxvii(1924-25), air photograph at pl. xxv1; and Clark, P. Camés. 
16-35; ibid. xxx (1927-8), 78-93; ibid. xxxii 4.8. xxxvill (1936-7), 171. 


A DISTINCTIVE FORM OF LA TENE BARROW IN 
EASTERN YORKSHIRE AND ON THE CONTINENT 


By I. M. Sreap 


Bronze Ace and Iron Age burials are occasionally surrounded by ditches which 
are, in origin at any rate, functional in that they serve as quarries for the material 
used in the mound. Such ditches may also have had some ritual significance, 
particularly those which are covered by the body of the mound.! F urther proof that 
they were not always functional is given by barrows whose ditches form a square, 
which is obviously not the easiest way to make a quarry for a circular barrow. 
Square-ditched barrows must be carefully distinguished from barrows within 
secondary square inclosures connected with plantations or land inclosure; how- 
ever, there is a considerable number whose squared ditches are clearly original, and 
these can be shown to be a feature of the La Téne culture. 

Barrows, or burials, within square- -ditched inclosures have recently been recog- 
nized as sieennts ristic of the La Téne cultures both in the Rhineland and in France. 
Similar features are also known in Britain but have never been given the attention 
which they deserve. The excavation of two such squares at Arras in 19$9 and the 
discovery ‘of unpublished material about a small cemetery on Skipwith Common 
has prompted the writer to collect the British material for comparison with that 
from the Continent. The majority of the British examples are, significantly, from 
eastern Yorkshire; we shall deal firstly w ith this Yorkshire material, then with that 
from the rest of Engl and, and finally summarize the continental evidence. 


A. YORKSHIRE 


Arras, East Riding (SE. 930413) 


The large La a cemetery at Arras seems to have consisted of at least 100 
small barrows, each of which covered a single contracted or extended inhumation. 
The majority of these barrows were excavated between 18 15 and 1817 by a group 
of antiquarians led by the Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, vicar of South Cave, and Mr. 
Barnard Clarkson, of Holme-on- Spalding-Moor; three barrows, only one of which 
was undisturbed, were excavated by the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club in 1850; and 
a chariot-burial was discovered in a chalk pit in 1876.2 Continuous ploughing from 
the early nineteenth century until the present day has completely levelled the site 
and under ideal conditions no more than three barrows can now be detected on the 
ground. In an attempt to locate these burials, and to check whether there remained 
any undisturbed, a survey with proton magnetometer followed by selective excava- 


? For example, Ysceifiog, Flintshire: Sir Cyril 1846 (1848), pp. 26-32; W. Proctor, Proc. Yorks. 
Fox, Arch. Camé., 7th ser., vi, 1926, 48-85; and Pil. Soc., 1855, p. 182; W. Greenwell, British 
Life and Death in the Bronze Age, 1959, pp. 1-11. Barrows, 1877, pp. 454-7; W. Greenwell, Arch. 
2 E. W. Stillingfleet, Proc. Arch. Inst., York, lx, 1906, 251-324. 
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tion was organized for the summer of 1959.! A total of just over 7 acres was 
surveyed, consisting of four areas towards the centre of the cemetery (fig. 1), and 
numerous small trial-holes were dug to test local features. On the whole the results 
were disappointing, due apparently to the geological disturbances on the surface of 
Wold chalk. However, two archaeological features were detected and confirmed 


ARRAS, E.R. 


in 1850 


Fic. 1. Arras, East Riding: 1959 excavations. The area stipled was surveyed with the proton magneto- 
meter. The 1850 inclosure is plotted from William Proctor’s MS. plan. 


by limited excavation. These two features were square inclosures of similar size, 
each defined bya ditch, and each originally having had a barrow in the centre (fig. 2). 

The first inclosure, on the north side of the road, consisted of a square 40 to 
42 ft. across defined by a ditch from 6 to 8 ft. wide and 3 ft. to 3 ft.6 in. deep. The 
ditch was sectioned on each side near the corner, and a 10-ft. square was cleared 
over the south-west corner to confirm the right angle. A small sherd of coarse 
pottery, which could be Iron Age, was found in the silting of the ditch. In the 


1 The proton magnetometer survey was carried a grant from the Crowther-Benyon Fund. Thanks 
out by Dr. M. J. Aitken and his colleagues from the are due to Messrs. ‘T. A. Stephenson and Sons for 
Oxford University Research Laboratory forArchaeo- _ permission to excavate, and to Mr. N. B. Stephen- 
logy and the History of Art. The cost of the survey son for his keen co-operation and for arranging the 
and excavation was met by the University Museum __back-filling. 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, with 
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centre of the inclosure there was still a very slight mound,! anda trench in the middle 
located a disturbed grave whose floor was 3 ft. below present ground level. The 
grave was orientated north-south, with the skull fragments at the south end, and it 
was sufficiently long to have held an extended skeleton; but the disturbed nature of 
the finds make definite conclusions impossible. An iron penannular brooch, or 
buckle, had been overlooked by the earlier excavators. Part of the south-western 


sector of the square was excavated because the e proton magnetometer indicated d 


Cu 


turbances in this area, but no archaeological features were recognized. The proton 


ARRAS , 


Fic. 2. Arras, East Riding: the two squares found in 1959; left, to the north of the main road 
the south of the main road. 


*rioht 
- rignt, to 


magnetometer had located the ditches on the south, west, and east sides, but not 
on the north; nor did it succeed in detecting the central grave. 

To the south of the main road a second, and slightly smaller, square inclosure 
was found. This measured 34 to 36 ft. across and was surrounded by a ditch from 
6 to 7 ft. wide and from 3 to 4 ft. deep. The ditches were again sectioned near the 
corners, and an area in the centre, where there was not the slightest trace of a 
mound,? was cleared. Here, approximately in the middle, a circular patch of chalk, 
some 7 ft. diameter, was obvious when the plough-soil had been removed. At first 
it was ‘thought that this was the filling of a grave, because some of the Yorkshire 
chariot-burials were in circular graves, but investigation showed that it was natural 
weathered chalk. It seems likely that this is an example of the protection of a chalk 
surface under a barrow, to which Professor Atkinson has recently drawn attention.3 


' This mound appears to be a barrow marked on Ordnance Survey (25 in. Sheet, Yorkshire, East 
the Ordnance Survey maps (25 in. Sheet, Yorkshire, Riding, ccix. 4). 
East Riding, 1910 edition, ccix. 4) where it is 3 R. J.C. Atkinson, Antiquity, xxxi, 1957, 219- 
placed about 50 ft. to the west of its true position. 33. 
2 Buta barrow is marked on this spot on the 1910 
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Any internment here must have been on or above the old ground surface and been 
long since removed by the plough or the nineteenth-century excavators. 

These are not the only square-ditched inclosures known from the Arras cemetery, 
because a similar feature was noted by the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club when they 
excavated here in May 1850: ‘One exception to the general character of the works 
in this district was observed, in a tumulus being surrounded bya square instead of 
a round fossa.’! A plan showing the position of this barrow is given in the manu- 
script account of the work of the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club, a volume which is 
now in -_ Yorkshire Museum, and from this plan the sucloeure has been plotted 
on fig. 1. In the same volume, in the account of the Club’s excavations on Skipwith 
“a there are further details of this Arras discovery: ‘At Arras amid the 
numerous British tumuli is one with similar square fossa 45° by the side and set 
nearly by the cardinal points.’ The two squares discovered in 1959 were aligned 
approximately north-south, but it should be noted that the excavation was the bare 


minimum to confirm that the features were squares, and it does not give a particu- 
larly accurate orientation. 


2. Cawthorn Camps, North Riding (SE. 784899) 


There was a group of barrows to the south of the Roman practice camps A and B 
at Cawthorn, and it seems to have extended within those camps. That some were 
Bronze Age is shown by the discovery in 1929 of the burial pit for a cinerary urn,? 
as well as by the urns from this site now in the Yorkshire and Shetheld Museums. 
But the Yorkshire Museum also possesses the remains of a La Téne chariot-burial 
which Thomas Kendall found here in 1849, and one of the barrows is said by 
Mortimer to have been surrounded by a squared ditch.3 Since prehistoric times this 
group has been badly disturbed by rabbits, Romans, and nineteenth-century 
archaeologists; spoil dumps from more recent excavations, and the activities of the 
Forestry Commission, further complicate the issue. The chariot-burial is supposed 
to have been in a barrow near the south-east corner of camp B, and here a barrow, 
marked by Francis Drake in 1736,* was still visible in 1950.5 Drake marks three 
other barrows, of which only one survives, about 400 ft. south of the south-west 
corner of camp A. This barrow has been very badly damaged and although it is 

obviously surrounded by a ditch it is not clearly a squared ditch. However, there 
is no reason to doubt Mortimer’s observation; it was for him a feature without 


parallel. 


' W.Proctor, Proc. Yorks. Phil. Soc.,1855,p.218. 5 Information from Mr. R. H. Hayes. This area 


2 J. A. Richmond, Arch. F., lxxxix, 1932, 62-63, 
fig. 15, and pl. x11, B. 

3 J. R. Mortimer, Forty Years Researches ..., 
1905, p. 361, gives the only account of the chariot- 
burial. Mortimer, of. cit., 1905, xx, further notes, 
‘I also remember seeing a small barrow close to 
Cawthorne Camps, which was within a four-sided 
trench.’ 


4 Francis Drake, Edoracum, 1736, pl. opp. p. 36. 


is now closely planted with conifers, and the most 
likely place for the barrow is still further obscured 
by a tangle of rhododendrons. 

© 25 in. Sheet, Yorkshire, North Riding, 1928 
edition, Ixxv. 10, marks this barrow; on the 1854 
edition, 6 in. Sheet, Yorkshire 75, it is marked as 
“Tumulus with ditch’. This barrow is some 35 ft. 
across and 4 or § ft. high. 
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3. Hutton Buschel Moor, North Riding (c. SE. 959867) 

Canon Greenwell records that ‘many of the barrows in this locality have a square 
trench with rounded corners at the base of the mound’.! However, he does not 
appear to have excavated any example of this type; all the barrows in the neighbour- 
hood which Greenwell did excavate were small, but covered Bronze Age interments. 
No barrow with square ditch is now visible in Hutton Buschel parish; the upper 
part of Hutton Buschel Moor has been gomagh oy the Forestry Commission, and 
any barrow which existed there will have been destroyed. 


4. Pexton Moor, North Riding (SE. 848853) 

A small, ap P yarently isolated barrow on Pexton Moor was excavated in 1911 and 
1935, and under it was found a chariot-burial.2,- The burial was in the centre of a 
square inclosure, three of whose sides were located by excavation; the square was 
some 17 ft. across, and defined by a ditch 2 to 3 ft. wide. There is a sketch plan of 
this find, but the details are rather inadequate; among other things the orientation 
1S malcneey n. The barrow is said to have been 20 ft. across, in which case its e« iges 
would have covered the ditch. 


5. Seamer Moor, North Riding (c. TA. 022864) 
In his history of Scarborough, Thomas Hinderwell notes:3 


On the south-east part of the moor were many Tumuli, some square, some oblong, and 
others round, of a considerable elevation; but most of them i ive been ploughed up since the 
inclosure. in one, near the farm-house of the late William Hall, were found three small 
mill-stones, about eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, a piece of iron in form of a dagger, 
and several iron plates. In another, near the farm-house occupied at present by Mr. Cooke, 
adjoining the York road, were discovered many human bones. 


The quernstones and the ironwork would not be inconsistent with an Iron Age 
date for some of the barrows. ‘Square tumult’ presumably means barrows of the 
type under discussion. 


6. Skipwith Common, East Riding (SE. 645377) 


An important group of some twenty small barrows, known as the Danes Hills,4 
and an adjacent settlement seem to have been com] sletely — ed when an aero- 
drome was established here during the 1939-45 war (fig. 3). The area now consists 
of disused runways surrounded t »y dumps and wasteland see: with bracken and 
trees; no barrow can be recognized with certainty (but the barrows to the east of 
this group, centred on SE. 65537 6, are still intact and visible). The majority, if not 
all, of the barrows in this group were surrounded by squared ditches. The site has 
attracted attention since the eighteenth century, and there have been at least four 
campaigns of excavation, but each time the settions ent was ignored. 


1 W. Greenwell, British Barrows, 1877, p. 370, Scarborough, 2nd ed., 1811, p. 22. 

n. I. ‘ Mainly i in the parish of Skipwith; but the three 
2 I. M. Stead, Antiquity, xxiii, 1959, 214-16. most westerly barrows marked by the Ordnance 
3 T. Hinderwell, History and Antiquities of Survey (see fig. 3) are in the parish of Riccall. 
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The earliest known excavations here were carried out by Dr. John Burton in 

754.! In the largest barrow (no. 7) he found the remains of two crouched inhuma- 
dace but in several other mounds examined he found ‘only calcined human bones, 
ashes, and pieces of decayed iron of various shapes’. 

In 1849 the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club excavated at least ten of the barrows? 


Mz 


Fic. 3. Skipwith Common, East Riding. Numbered barrows are marked on William Proctor’s MS. plan, 
and all are shown with square inclosures. Barrows without numbers are nor plotted by Proctor; barrows 
5, 11, and 14 are not plotted on the OS. maps. The large inclosure is plotted by Proctor, but not marked 


by the OS. 


and the description of this work by their secretary, William Proctor, is worth 
quoting: 


With one exception these tumuli vary from 2’ to 4’ in height and 20’ to 40" in diameter, 
they are circular, but each is surrounded by a square fossa about 1’ deep and 3’ wide on each 
side, which point due north, south, east, and west. Five of the tumuli are placed in a line from 


1 John Burton, Monasticon Eboracense: and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire, York, 1758, 
Pp. 29-30. 

2 W. Proctor, Proc. Yorks. Phil. Soc., 1855, 
pp- 187-9. A more detailed account, illustrated by 
a most useful plan, is given by Proctor in the 
manuscript account of the Yorkshire Antiquarian 
Club’s work, now in the Yorkshire Museum; this 

E 


latter account is the one quoted here, and the site- 
plan (fig. 3) is based on Proctor’s plan. Proctor 
refers to another excavation some twenty years pre- 
viously, but there appears to be no record of this. 
I am very grateful to Mr. G. F. Willmot, F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum, for permission to 
make use of this :nanuscript. 
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east to west, and at nearly equal distances from each other; between them are scattered several 

small round heaps too smz all to attract attention in any other situation. One of them is curiously 

placed at the north-east angle of the trench of the tumulus no. 3; this in common with several 
others was excavated and found to contain a decayed substance like peat. 

At the distance of about a furlong to the east of the principal tumuli and separated from 
them by some curious earthworks are several more of these small heaps. Of the larger tumuli 

7 were examined by digging trenches from north to south, averaging 4’ in depth by 10’ in 

length through their centres; they are all formed of fine sand. In all of them at the depth of 

2’ to 3’ traces of fire were obse rved in the form of black sand with combustion of peat. These 

strata were from 6” to 1’ in depth and in every instance appeared to have been previously 

disturbed. In only three, i.e. nos. 1, 2, and 4 were traces of burnt bones found and these but 
in scattered and minute fragments. In no. 4 a portion of a human skull was recognized. 
The largest tumulus of the group lies to the south-east and is doubtless that in which Dr. 

Burton found a human skeleton. ‘This mound is 50’ diameter and 4’ to 5’ high, grown over 
by trees and shrubs and much degraded with fossa—the trench is wider and deeper than the 
others. We discovered at a depth of 3’ traces of black discoloured sand and the followii ig bones 
—portion of a skull, two thigh bones each 18” long, a tibia and some other bones; they were 
so soft that they could be cut with a knife from the top of earth matter (sic) and were probab ei 
parts of the skeleton discovered by Dr Burton in 1754. The three tumuli 8, 9, and 1 
preserved the same general indications as the others; the other three, 11, 12, and 13 were not 
examined. In some of the tumuli were traces of iron or other objects met with. Attention was 
now directed to the groups of small mounds to the east. In some of them nothing was dis- 
covered but a mass of brown earth and decayed peat. In others were marks of fire but no traces 
of human remains. In three however, nos. 14, 15, and 16, at a depth of 9” wood charcoal and 
burnt bones were found, in one case accompanied by an arrowhead of flint not ill-formed. 

The final excavation at Danes Hills took place in 1941 when it was known that 
the airfield was to destroy the site. These carmen were supervised by Miss 
K. S. Hodgson, F.S.A., whose report is to be published shortly. Miss Hodgson 
has very kindly shown me a copy of her report and some photographs. She ex- 
cavated four of the mounds but did not find any burials nor any trace of disturbance 
in the centre. Miss Hodgson concludes that they were not barrows; the square 
V-shaped ditches suggest Roman military connexions, and they may have been 
‘shaped and used by detachments from the garrison at York, sent to obtain reeds 
for thatch and wattling’. 

However, the evidence of the excavations of Burton and the Yorkshire Anti- 
quarian Club does seem to point to the fact that this was a barrow cemetery, and it 
seems likely that the mounds excavated by Miss Hodgson had been previously dug 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Barrow no. 7 certainly contained at 
least one inhumation. Calcined bones were found by both Burton and the York- 
shire Antiquarian Club in several of the mounds. That several of the barrows were 
surrounded by —— ditches we have the evidence of Proctor and Miss Hodgson; 
and it should be noted that this feature was so regular that Miss Hodgson and 
Mr. F. G. Simpson, who visited the excavations, both considered that they had 
been excavated by Roman soldiers. The only finds from the barrows were pieces 
of iron and a flint arrowhead;! hence we may conclude that they are no earlier than 


1 John Phillips, Te Rivers, Mountains and Sea- ‘arrowhead of flint not ill-formed’ as a ‘rather 
coast of Yorkshire, 1855, p. 203, describes Proctor’s dubious flint arrow-head’. 
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the Iron Age, and the similar square-ditched barrows listed here support that date. 
However, Miss Hodgson did find a fair amount of pottery, all of it Romano- 
British of the third and perhaps fourth centuries a.p.;! with the exception of one 
sherd, it was all found in the filling of the ditches. The pottery may possibly be 
contemporary with the adjacent settlement, but in any Case its position exclusively 
in the ditches and not on the old ground surface suggests that the barrows had been 
built before the third-century pottery-scatter. 


Thorganby Common, East Riding (SE. 666400) 


This site falls within the parish of Skipwith, and like the barrows on Skipwith 
Common, it is known as Danes Hills. Some barrows were excavated by the York- 


shire Antiquarian Club in April 1850, and brief details are recorded by William 
Proctor.? 


On Thorganby Common almost continuous with that of Skipwith at a distance of two 
miles from the last described are one or two tumuli identical with them in the characteristic 
features particularly in the presence of the square trench and similar earth rings oval or rect- 
angular. The tumuli when opened yielded calcareous matter but no skeleton or instruments. 
To summarize the Yorkshire material, then, we have seven sites at which there 
are barrows within square-ditched inclosures. Only one of those sites, Arras, is on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, and there were found the largest inclosures, from 35 to 
45 ft. square. The remaining inclosures range from 35 ft. to less than 20 ft. 
square, and they occur in two groups: Pexton Moor, Cawthorn Camps, Hutton 
5 Moor, and Seamer Moor are along the Limestone Hills to the north of the 

Vale of Pickering ; ; and the Danes Hills sites on Skipwith and Thorganby Common 
lie on sand in the Vale of York. The inclosure always surrounded a small barrow 
typical of the Yorkshire La Teéne cultures; at Arras the three examples were in a 
La Téne cemetery; at Pexton Moor the squared ditch was associated with a La 
Téne chariot-burial; and at Seamer Moor and Skipwith Common the evidence was 
not inconsistent with an Iron Age date. It would seem then that this distinctive 
burial rite was a feature of the La Téne cultures of eastern Yorkshire. But the dis- 
tribution (fig. 6) is not quite typical of La Téne finds in Yorkshire.3 The Wolds 
and Limestone Hills were centres of La Téne cultures, and the discrepancy between 
the numbers of inclosures in these two areas may well be due to the chances of 
modern agriculture. Field monuments are still preserved on the limestone hills, 
but on the Wolds most of them have been levelled by ploughing. It is no coincid- 
ence that the only square-inclosure burials found on the Wolds should have come 
to light through excavation, whereas the majority of the ones on the Moors have 
been noted in nineteenth- century fieldwork.4 The two Skipwith sites are oddities 
both in their position, in the Vale of York where they are isolated from other La 
Téne finds, and because cremations were found there. 


' T am grateful to Mr. J. P. Gillam, F.S.A., for shire, 1930, p. 187, fig. 60. 


details of this pottery. * But note mineteenth-century fieldwork. The 
2 Manuscript account in the Yorkshire Museum; sites on the Limestone Hills are now also fast dis- 
cf. p. 49, n. 2. appearing, and no barrow with square-ditched in- 


3 Cf. F. Elgee, Ear/y Man in North-east York- closure is visible today. 
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B. ENGLAND 


There are few examples outside Yorkshire of a small barrow surrounded by a 
square-ditched inclosure, and those few are of a rather different type. Three small 
barrows on Cowleaze, Winterbourne se. Dorset, are each at the centre of 
a large squared inclosure surrounded by a bank but no ditch.! Two of these 
barrows are 35 ft. in diameter and the aie is 28 ft.; the inclosures are some 70 ft. 
square. At Leckhampion, in Gloucestershire, there is a barrow in a square, banked 
inclosure very similar to those at Cowleaze. This barrow? is 35 ft. in diameter and 
3 ft. high. Its inclosure, 80 ft. across to the outside of the banks, is defined by 
banks 16 ft. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. high, and is orientated north-south. The barrow 
was excavated in 1925 and a central hole was found in the old ground surface; the 
excavators were not sure whether it was original or a robber pit. No burial was 
discovered, and the only find was a bronze rivet-head in the body of the mound. 
However, its close proximity to the entrance of a hill-fort makes an Iron Age date 
possible, although by no means certain. 

These examples, although they may well be of the Iron Age, differ from the 
Yorkshire arpe in that the inclosures are larger, with a considerable area of inclosed 
ground around the barrow, and they are defined by banks instead of ditches. They 
are the nearest approach to the Yorkshire type from the rest of England, but they 
merely serve to emphasize that so far as England i is concerned this burial practice is 
distinctive of eastern Yorkshire. 


C. FRANCE 

A considerable number of square-ditched inclosures is now known in La Téne 
funerary contexts in Champagne, but there are hardly any from the rest of France. 
The distribution shows a very heavy concentration in the Petit Morin area, to the 
south of the river Marne (fig. 6 B) : but this is no doubt a distorted dietetination:. and it 
is no coincidence that all such siee in the area are known through the activities of 
one skilled excavator, Monsieur André Brisson, of Ecury-le- Repos. M. Brisson, in 
collaboration with Professor Hatt, has recently commenced a series of publications 
on these sites} and until this work 1s complete we are not really in a position to 
discuss fully the French examples. However, a brief survey of the published 
material will not be irrelevant, and from this it seems that we must distinguish at 
least three different types of square- or rectangular-ditched funerary enclosure. 

In the first place, there is a variety which seems to have been more than a simple 
carré funeraire, and which has been interpreted as a temple or centre of worship. 


1 Tam very grateful to Mr. H.C. Bowen, F.S.A., _ terior relationship to “Celtic” fields, suggests an Iron 


of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- Age date’. The inclosures are orientated north- 
ments (England), for information about these bar- south. 

rows, and for the reference to the one from Leck- 2 Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. Trans. xlvii, 1925, 
hampton. Mr. Bowen thinks that ‘the Cowleaze 1 101, 

enclosures are likely to be original—though an estate A. Brisson and J.-J. Hatt, Rev. arch. est., vi, 


map of the 18th century shows square enclosures 1955, 
around much larger Bronze Age barrows in the same 
parish—and this, coupled with an apparent pos- 


313-33. I am very grateful to M. Brisson 
for showing me the unpublished plans of many of 
the inclosures which he has excavated. 
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In the example at Ecury-le-Repos (‘L’ Homme mort’)! the ditch defined a quad- 
rangular area some 36 ft. across and the excavators are of the opinion that there 
was originally a barrow in the middle. In the centre was a group of four post-holes 
which surrounded a central oval post-hole (fig. 4). To the west of this structure was 
a La Téne C burial which was thought to be the primary one, and the excavators 
suggest that this was the centre of a cult of ancestor worship, whose followers were 
buried around; and that the burials in this group continue in an unbroken sequence 
through La Téne D into Flavian times. 


Fic. 4. Square inclosures in Champagne: left, Normée (Enceinte I); right, Ecury-le-Repos (L’ Homme 

mort), open circles are post-holes, filled circles cremations, fourth century a.p. graves omitted (after, 

Revue archéologique, 1959, ii, 42, fig. 1; and Revue archéologique de [est et du centre-est, Vi, 1955, 316, 
fig. 97). 


A much larger square, 65 by 66 ft., at Normée, seems to have had a rather 
similar function. Within this ditched inclosure there was a barrow which covered 
the remains of a Hallstatt B settlement and which had at the centre a single post- 
hole (/oculus symbolique). Within the inclosure, and round the edges of the barrow, 
were five cremations of the first century a.p. and the skeleton of a child. This is 
interpreted by the excavators as a ‘Celtic Sanctuary’ and is compared with a similar 
site at Vert-la-Gravelle (“Mont Augé’).3 

Adjoining the ‘Sanctuary’ at Normée were two carrés funeraires (I and II) of a 
second type. They are small rectangles, measuring approximately 25 by 30 ft. and 
20 by 26 ft., and within them were respectively 11 and 3 inhumations (fig. 4). La 
Téne C fibulae were among the grave-goods with the skeletons in the larger in- 
closure, but the only find in the smaller one was some early Gallo-Roman pottery. 


None of the burials was central to the inclosure and it seems likely that they were flat 
cemeteries.* 


1 A. Brisson and J.-J. Hatt, /oc. cit., plan fig. 97, 3 Mentioned briefly by R. Lantier, L’Antiguité 
p- 316. classique, xvii, 1948, 373-401. 

2 A. Brisson, A. Loppin, and J. Fromols, Rev. 4 Enclosures III and IV at Normée are still 
arch., 1959, il, 41-64. further removed from the type under discussion; 
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The third type of French carré funeraire is the same as the Yorkshire one, with 
a single central burial. There were several of these in the cemetery at V ert-Jle- 
Gravelle (‘Charmont’),! one of which had a chariot-burial in the centre. Two 
similar squares, one with a chariot-burial, were found in the cemetery excavated by 
the abbé Favret at Mairy-sur-Marne.? In noxthe rn Champagneacre mated burial was 


C= 


it 
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Fic. 


. Witry-les-Reims, Marne; grave no. 3, scale approximate (after a 
drawing by Abel Maitre). 


found in the centre of a square 21 ft. across at Beine (‘Le Montequeux’),3 and at the 
nearby site of Cernay-les-Reims (‘Barmonts’) Bosteaux-Paris found four squares, 

from 26 to 33 ft. across.4 The latter had no burials inside, although inhumations 
had been grouped round them; this suggests that the primary burial had been in the 


the presence of pits and post-holes inside IV, and 2 P.-M. Favret, Bu// 
what looks like a tutu/us at the entrance suggests pp. II0. 
that this might be domestic rather than funerary.  fror 
On the other hand, the 
to Claudian) in the dit oe are in a similar posi- 3 C. Coyon, Bull. soc. arch. champ., 1924, pp. 
tion to those associated with the Ecury-le-Repos 30-3 

site. 


. soc. arch. 1913, 
Five chariot-burials and six other burials 


n this site were at the centre of circular-ditched 
cremations (Augustan 


C. Bosteaux, Ass. fr. pour Davancement des 


1 Gallia, xl, 1954, 151-2. sciences, Rouen, 1883, ii, 586-92. 
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body of a mound now ploughed away. Finally, there is in the museum at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye an unpublished plan by Abel Maitre (fig. 5) of a burial within 
a square-ditched inclosure found in a cemetery at Witry-les-Reims. The inclosure 
here was some 28 ft. across and there was an Early La Téne fibula in the grave- 
group (see Appendix II). In all probability there were originally barrows at the 
centres of all these inclosures, but the Champagne chalklands have suffered even 
more than the Yorkshire Wolds from intensive agriculture. 

Thus although there are in Champagne parallels forthe Yorkshire type of square- 
inclosure burial, several of the French examples are of different types. It would be 
tempting to regard the types of inclosure represented at E cury-le- Repos and Normée 
as developments from this simpler form which occurs both in Champagne and 
Yorkshire. What little dating evidence there is would support this idea, because 
the developed types with more than one burial in flat graves, or with a wooden 
structure in the centre, are La Téne C or Gallo-Roman, whereas the simple example 
at Witry is Early La Teéne, as is the one with the ‘chariot- burial from Vert-la- 
Gravelle ((Charmont’); and the square with the chariot-burial at Mairy-sur-Marne 
is more likely to have been Early than Middle or Late La Teéne. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that there was at Aulnay-aux-Planches, in the middle 
ot the Petit Morin area, an extremely long rectangular inclosure, 290 by $0 ft., in 
which there were two inhumations and three cremations dating from Hallstatt B.! 


D. GERMANY 


In Champagne La Téne cultures and their predecessors have a great deal in 
common with the contemporary cultures of the Middle Rhine, so it is hardly sur- 
prising that similar square inclosures are found in western Germany. But the 
German ones are mainly either Late La Téne or Roman; and although there are 
Early La Téne examples, none can be shown to be earlier than, or ancestral to, the 
French inclosures. 

Close parallels to the simple French and Yorkshire inclosures were found in the 
Later Hunsriick-Eiffel (Early La Téne) cemetery at Karlich.2, Here there were two 
examples, approximately 23 and 40 ft. square respectively. In neither of them was 
a skeleton found, and the excavator assumed that the burial had been in the body 
of a ploughed-out barrow. Primary burials in the body of the mound are not un- 
common in western Germany, and although none are recorded from Champagne,3 
there are some from Arras (East Riding) and this has been suggested above to ex- 
plain the absence of a grave from our second square inclosure there. 

A much larger inclosure, 60 by 65 ft., at Wallertheim* had a central cremation 
with La Téne D grave-group in a grave long enough for an inhumation. Added to 
this inclosure were two annexes within each of which were two similar burials. The 


' A. Brisson and J.-J. Hatt, Rev. arch. est., iv, above, p. 54. Most of the barrows in Champagne 
1953, 213-17, plan fig. So. have been long since ploughed away. 

2 J. Réder, Bonner Fahrbiicher, 148, 1948, 417- 4 P. T. Kessler, Mainzer Zeitschrift, xxiv-xxv, 
26. 1929-30, 125-33; and a more brief account, 

3 Possibly Cernay-les-Reims (‘Barmonts’), see G. Behrens, Germania, xiv, 1930, 24-28. 
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addition of annexes reminds one of Normée (Enceintes III and IV), but the German 
ones are much more regular. 

But most of the German examples surround small barrows, or flat graves, with 
cremation burials of the first century a.p. At Reisweiler! there were two groups ; 


Derwent 


Petit Morin 


Marne 


Fic. 6. Distribution of square inclosure burials: a, Eastern Yorkshire; 8, Champagne; c, 
Middle Rhine (the triangles represent sites of Roman date and the squares are La Téne; 
scale of a, B, and Cc, 1:2,000,000). 


of ploughed-out barrows, all of which had square-ditched inclosures. There were 
four mounds in the smaller group and twelve in the larger; of the latter the 
inclosures varied from 45 by 32 ft. to 30 by 21 ft., five of them being incomplete 
in that they had been attached to existing inclosure ditches. Several similar 


1 Bonner Fahrbiicher, 142, 1937, 324-5, with a plan of the larger group. 
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groups occur in the same area, to the west of the Rhine around the rivers Mosel 
and Nahe.! 

In considering the German inclosures, attention must be drawn to a rather 
different type, the Grabkammer, which is a smaller square with shallow trench. This 
trench was to take the sleeper-beam for a funerary chamber, which was usually in 
the region of 6 to 10 ft. square; it may be differentiated from the rechteckigen and 
viereckigen inclosures under discussion because it is under, instead of surrounding, 
the barrow, and its ditch is flat-bottomed and not V-shaped. The Grabkammer may 
possibly be the ancestor of the square inclosure; there are several in Hallstatt contexts 
in Southern Germany,? and the history of funerary chambers can be traced back to 
Neolithic times. Square funerary chambers are also found in Late Hallstatt con- 
texts in France,3 but they were built on corner-posts, and sleeper-beams were not 
used. In the Early La Téne cemetery at Karlich there are Grabkammern as well as 
the square inclosure ditches,* and similar looking features are found in Late La 


Téne contexts but under barrows so small that they could never have covered a 
funerary chamber.5 


Square or rectangular barrow ditches are a distinctive feature which help to link 
three important centres of the La Téne culture: the Middle Rhine, Champagne, 
and eastern Yorkshire.© So much has been written about the ‘Marnian’ culture of 
eastern Yorkshire that this conclusion must appear at first sight to be almost a 
commonplace. But the similarities between the Yorkshire cultures and those of the 
Marne department are not as close as has sometimes been assumed, and both the 
chariot-burials and items of material culture such as bracelets and fibulae suggest 
equally important links between Yorkshire and another group of Iron Age cultures, 
stretching from Burgundy into Switzerland. In eastern France there were from 
Late Hallstatt times two important cultural centres, the one in Champagne and the 
other in Burgundy with its origins in Switzerland. The Yorkshire cultures seem to 
owe something to both of these traditions, and the square-inclosure burials, which 
are entirely absent from Burgundy and Switzerland, seem to be one of the more 
definite indications of links with the Marnians. 


' Most of these sites are inadequately published 
in short notes, but there are plans of one of the 
Riesweiler sites (above, p. 56, n. 1) and the two 
sites at Waldesch (Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, xix, 
1900, 36-37, 40-41, and Taf. ii, 8 and 9). 

2 For example, W. Kramer, Bayerische Vorge- 
schichtsblatter, 18-19, 1951-2, 152-89; see also 
Germania, 29, 1951, 134-9. But in considering the 
origins Aulnay-aux-Planches must be taken into 
account (see above, p. 55). 

3 For example, Apremont: E. Perron, Matériaux 
pour Phistoire ... de homme, 2nd ser., xi, 1880, 


5 At Schleidweiler-Rodt (Ldkr. Trier) there was 
a small rectangular, flat-bottomed ditch under a 
barrow some 30 ft. in diameter (Germania, xix, 
1935, 66); and at Basch-Deuselbach (Kr. Bern- 
kastel) a similar feature, ploughed flat, surrounded 
a La Téne D cremation in a grave long enough to 
have held an inhumation (Germania, xix. 1935, 67). 

© There are also two quadrilateral inclosures, 
each surrounding a single burial, in the La Téne 
cemetery at Trnovec nad Vadhom—Horny Jatov, 
about 40 miles east of Bratislavia in Southern 


337-59; and Vix: R. Joffroy, Monuments et 
mémoires, x\viii, fasc. 1, 1954. 

* W. Rest and J. Réder, Bonner Fahrbicher, 
146, 1941, 288-99. 


Czechoslovakia (J. Filip, Ke/tové ve Sthedni Europé 
1956, fig. 85, 4; B. Benadik, E. Vi&éek, and C. 
Ambros, Ke/tské Pohrebiskéd na JFuhozdpadnom 


Slowensku, 1957, pp. 21-24 and 27-28, and figs. 3, 
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APPENDIX I 
The Proton Magnetometer Survey at Arras 
By M. J. ArrKen 


Tue technique of locating buried archaeological remains by means of measurements with a 
proton magnetometer has already been dented | in this journé ilt and elsewhere.2 Some thirty sites 
have now 5 ween surveyed in this way and, with two or three exceptions, the results have been 
outstandingly successful. The present site is one of the exceptions, and, as a guide to future 
applications of the method, it seems desirable to record the circumst: Inces. 

The basic survey of the four areas shown in fig. 1 consisted of 13,000 equally spaced 
measurements; that is, one hundred measurements per square of 50 fe es 50 ft. The detector- 
bottle was at a height of 1 ft. above ground level. “The random Recetas from station to station, 
after allowing for the diurnal variation, was two or three gamma*—about the same as on most 
sites. In addition, there were a large number of significant deviations from the average. These 
were investigated with measurements more closely spaced, and in general, they could be divided 
into two types. One type of disturbance, of which there were roughly fifty instances, was that 
usually associated with an object of metallic iron, i.e. some tens of gamma in strength, normal or 
reverse in polarity, and often localized within a region only 2 or 3 ft. across. Approximately 
one-third of these were investi gated, and, with one exception, the causes were found to be 
modern iron—usually horseshoes or pieces of wire. “he exception was a stone about 1§ in. across, 
buried to a depth of 18 in.; this was presumed to be a glacial erratic, possessing thermo-remanent 
magnetism because of its igneous origin. “he amount of extraneous iron was far greater than 
anally encountered on sites of comparable remoteness from present-day habitation; it was a 
particularly severe handicap here because of the possibility that one of these ‘iron- type’ disturb- 
ances might represent the remains of a chariot-burial. Indeed this may be the case for one of the 
uninvestigated disturbances. However, investigation was made of all disturbances for which the 
detailed magnetic measurements predicted the cause to be greater than 1 ft. below the surface. 

The second type of disturbance, of which there were well over one hundred instances, was 
much weaker, rarely exceeding five gamma, and always of normal polarity. “The region affected 
was usually greater than 5 ft. across; often it was linear, suggesting a ditch. About twelve of 
these were excavated, but except in two cases, no archaeological features were found. Where 
excavation was continued down to solid chalk, at a depth of 3 or 4 ft., a solifluction channel, or 
other irregularity in the surface, was invariably found. However, it was not tested that the chalk 
below regions devoid of magnetic disturbance was free from surface irregularities, and con- 
sequently another cause Is possible—perhaps variation in the condition of the plough-soil. 

The two disturbances which represented archaeological features (square-inclosure ditches) 
were distinctive because of their geometrical plan—three sides of a square in each case. The dis- 
turbance representing each side was about 4 ft. wide; the strength varied between two and five 
gamma. In the interior of the smaller square, there was a disturbance of about four gamma over 
a roughly rectangular area, 7 ft. by 4 ft. No cause for this was found on excavation. There was 
no significant disturbance over the robbed grave that was found in the centre of the square, nor 
over the missing sides. “hese too were found by excavation and there was no apparent difference 
from the other sides. Subsequent to the confirmation that such weak disturbances did represent 


* 100,000 gamma I oersted. 


Anti. Fourn. xi, 21-24. ‘Physics and Archaeology’, (Jmterscience, New 
2 Antiquity, xxxiil, 205 (1959); M. J. Aitken, York, 1961), chs. 2-3. 
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archaeological features, a re-examination of the measurements showed that there were slight 
indications of a circular ditch, about 30 ft. in diameter, 235 ft. NNW. of the centre of the smaller 
square inclosure. The disturbance was only one or two gamma pe consequently it was not dis- 
tinguishable with any certainty from the random fluctuations already mentioned. It has not yet 
been tested by excavation. 

The sub-soil into which the square-inclosure ditches (3 to 4 ft. deep and about 7 ft. across) 
were cut was a weathered natural layer of mixed chalk and earth rather than the lower-lying solid 
chalk. In the sections examined there was some clear silting in the lower part but with a good 
deal of chalk gravel in the upper part. A sample of each was s removed for laboratory measurement 
of the magnetic susceptibility; this was approximately 2 x 10-5 e.m.u/g. in both cases. This is 
low by comparison with the value of 10-4 e.m.u./g. ehsined for samples of plough-soil taken at 
random before the survey began. This value of susceptibility is comparable with that for the 
plough-soil of the many other sites on which the magnetic disturbances of archaeological origin 
have been clearly differentiated from natural effects. The most straightforward explanation of 
the weakness, and lack, of magnetic disturbance from the ditches on the present site is that the 
filling is largely unc ultiv ated soil whether it is from the barrow that was at one time within the 
inclosure, or whether it is silted top-soil. Another possibility is that the silted top-soil was 
originally more highly magnetic but that drainage conditions have favoured the elimination of 
the magnetic constituents. Whatever the explanation, it is a matter of low absolute susceptibility 
in addition to lack of magnetic contrast with the adjacent sub-soil. Even if the ditches had been 
cut into the lower-lying solid chalk it is doubtful whether the magnetic disturbance would have 
been any greater. 

The location, in an area of seven acres, of these two square inclosures might be regarded as 
a successful, if painstaking, demonstration of the magnetic technique. However, from the 
evidence of antiquarian records it seems likely that there were many barrows within the area, 
and that despite a century of ploughing, some traces of the graves and accompanying ditches must 
remain. It is evident from the preceding paragraph that the associated magnetic disturbances 


could be negligible, or at any rate too weak to be distinguished from the numerous disturbances of 
non-archaeological origin. 


APPENDIX II 
The Witry-les-Reims Grave-group' (figs. 7 and 8) 


Tuis unpublished grave-group was found with a burial in the centre of a square-ditched inclosure 
(see p. §5). The grave-goods are in the Musée des Antiquités Nationales, Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, together with a sketch of the lay-out of the burial drawn by Abel Maitre, who was chief 
atelier at the museum towards the end of last century. Two skeletons are shown i in the grave, 

one above the other; but the grave-goods, with the possible exceptions of the fibula, ring, and toilet 
article, which cannot be distinguished in the drawing, are all associated with the upper skeleton. 


Bronze torques, with flattened grooved edges and a hook and eye catch (no number). 
A pair of bronze bracelets, undecorated. Both have overlapping ends which would have 
been sufficient to secure the ‘m, but also a tongue-in-socket fastening. ‘This type of fastening 
is quite unusual in Champagne, although it is found in Yorkshire, and is common in 
Bavaria, Burgundy, and Switzerland (23020). 
I am very grateful to Monsieur A. Varagnac, to publish this grave-group and the illustration of the 
Conservateur-en-chef au Musée des Antiquités square inclosure (fig. 5). 
Nationales, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, for permission 


| 
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A simple bronze Early La Tene fibula with crudely incised pointed-oval panel on the top 
of the bow (23021). 
A small bronze finger-ring (23021). 
A short length of iron, 3-3” long, corroded, and with a slight forking at one end. 
from a toilet-set; cf. J. Déchelette, Manuel, ii, 3, 1914, fig. 547 (23022). 


This is 


Fic. 7. Witry-les-Reims, Marne; grave no. 3 (4). 


Tall beaker with raised base and slightly everted rim. The decoration consists of a band of 

grooved panels each with a cross in it, defined by two rows of three grooves, on the upper 

part; and on the lower part a band of three grooves. Smooth well-burnished surface; 
variegated ware, buff—dark-brow n—grey (23019). 


Small cup in dark-grey ware. This is a smaller version of the large urn (9g); miniature 


carinated urns regul: arly occur in Marnian grave-groups (23019). 


Platter or lid in smooth dark- -grey ware. Three pots of this type were found, the one as 


a lid on urn (g) and the other two separately as platters (23019). 
Urn in dark-brown-grey ware with a smooth outer surface; fairly straight neck, and 


rounded shoulder. This is the principal urn in the group and it is typical of northern 
Champagne. 


It is the counterpart of the carinated urn with incised or burnished decoration 
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in central and southern Champagne (e.g. A. Varagnac and G. Fabré, L’ Art gaulois, 1956, 
274, pl. 50 left—from Cuperly, in central Champagne). In northern and central Cham- 


pagne these urns were replaced by the pedestalled urn (23019). 
10. Deep bowl in similar dark-grey ware with sharply incised (combed) decoration (23019). 


Fic. 8. Witry-les-Reims, Marne; grave no. 3 (}). 


List I. French square-inclosure burials marked on the distribution map 


All sites, with the exception of Cheny, are in the Marne department 
I 


AULNIZEUX ‘La Vignette’ 

BEINE ‘Le Montéqueux’ Bull. soc. arch. champ., 1924, pp. 30-32. 

CERNAY-LES-Reims ‘Barmonts’ Ass. fr. pour Pavancement des sciences, 
Rouen, 1883, ii, 586-92. 


' Unpublished sites, listed by A. Brisson and J.-J. Hatt, Reo. arch. est., vi, 1955, 313, and plotted on 


their distribution map, pl. 111. 
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Cueny (Yonne)! 
CLAMANGES 
CONFLANS 
CONNANTRE 
Ecury-.Le-Repos 
ETOGEsS 
FERE-CHAMPENOISES 
FrRE-CHAMPENOISES 
Marry-sur- MARNE 
NORMEE 
MonrTEPREUX 
PIERRE-MORAINS 
VERT-LA-GRAVELLE 


VILLISENEUX 
Wirry-Les-REIMS 


squares have been noted 


/ 


K ARLICH Kr. 
WALLERTHEIM Kr. 


ANDERNACH Kr. 
BADENHEIM Kr. 
BRIEDEL Kr. 
Boos Kr. 
DIERSHEIM+ Kr. 
DorRWEILER Kr. 
Dunrus Kr. 
ECKENROTH Kr. 
HAMBUCH Kr. 
RIESWEILER Kr. 
STEEG Kr 
WALDESCH Kr. 


not excavated, in the nearby commune of St-Denis- 
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‘Les Mardelles’ 


*Voipreux’ 

‘Les Fontaines’ 
‘L’ Homme mort’ 
‘Les Petits Noyers’ 
‘La Fin d’Ecury’ 


‘Le Faubourg de Connantre’ 


‘La 


‘Cul de Sac’ 
‘La Vigne’ 


‘Mont Auge’ 


*‘L’ Homme mort’ 


Rev. arch. 


JOURNAL 
Gallia, Xil, 


19545 514-17. 
2 


est.y Vly 1955, 313-33. 


Gallia, vii, 1949, 115. 


Gallia, Vil, 


1949, 117-20. 


Bull. soc. arch. champ., 191 3, p. 110. 


Rev. arch. 


Gallia, vil 


» 1959, Il, 41-64. 


1949, 119. 


L’ Antiquité classique, xvii, 1948, 373- 


401. 


~ 


Mus. Ant. Nat., St-Germain-en-Laye. 


List II. German square-inclosure burials, marked on the distribution map 
A. La TENE 
Koblenz Bonner ‘fahrbiicher, 


148, 1948, 417-206. 


Alzey Mainzer Zeitschrift XXIV-XXV, 1929-30 125-33. 


Cheny is to the south of the main group in 
Champagne, and is not incluc 
map. One inclosure surrounded an Early La Téne  Rémis: 
grave, and two others were La Téne C. Similar 1952 

4 


Jed on the distribution 


on air-photographs, but 


ak 


B. Roman 


4h-Germani 


lil, 139-40. 


1] 
t 
his site 1S n¢ 


rt 


Mayen B.F. 133, 1928, 270 (no. 27). 
Bingen Schermer,? 1952, p. 145 (no. 16). 
Zell Schermer, 1952, p. 146 (no. 314). 
Mayen B."F. 135, 1930, 180. 

Kehl Pre 1952, p. 144 (no. 10). 
Simmern B.F. 133, 1928, 263-4. 

Cochem B.'F. 134, 1929, 151. 

Kreuznach B.‘F. 134, 1929, 147. 

Cochem B.*F. 128, 1923, 136-7. 
Simmern B.F. 142, 1937, 324-5. 
. St. Goar B.F. 134, 1929, 149-50. 
Koblenz Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, xix, 1900, 36-37 and 40-41. 


2 See p. 61, note 1. 
3 Schermer, 1952: H. Schermer, Festsc/rift des 


schen Zentralmuseums in Mainz, 


st marked on the distribution map; 


is much farther south, on the right bank of the 


les-Sens (Yonne); cf. Rev. arch. est.,v,1954,71-73. Rhine opposite Strasbourg. 
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CIRENCESTER, 1960 
FIRST INTERIM REPORT 


By Joun S. Wacuer, F.S.A. 


One of the most spectacular sections of the great mound, which embodies the 
rampart and town wall of Roman Cirencester, is visible in the grounds of St. 
Mary’s Abbey Estate (pl. x1x). The exploitation of this area of the estate for 
building, bordering upon the London Road and Grove Lane, required excavation on 
as large a scale as possible, since the total area involved was about 11 acres. Ac- 
cordingly, excavation took place during March and April 1960 for a period of 
seven weeks. It was, however, obviously impossible to trench the whole area with 
the available resources, and it was decided to concentrate upon a detailed study of 
the town defences, which, with the exception of a single section cut in 1952 by 
Miss M. Rennie in the Watermoor Recreation Ground at the south-east corner of 
the town,! had not hitherto been systematically examined. This policy implied 
that any buildings in the immediate vicinity of the Wall would be left unexplored; 
but it was vindicated by aresistivity survey made by Mr. Anthony Clark, F.S.A., after 
the excavations had finished, which recorded only one stone building i in the whole 
area. The walls of this building are only a few inches below the surface, and are 
being uncovered and planned by Mr. Peter Broxton, so that not all is lost. 

Sincere thanks must be expressed to all those whose help, either financial or 
manual, made it possible for the excavations to be successful. Of these, Mrs. A. 
Wacher, Miss C. Reed, Messrs. G. Brown, A. Pacitto, and M. Jones-Mortimer 
acted as site supervisors, or superintended the running of the Pottery Shed; while 
Mr. Pacitto also acted as photographer. Members of the Cirencester Archaeolo- 
gical and Historical Society gave their time by acting as guides to the general public, 
who contributed nearly {40 towards the excavations. Instructor Captain H. S. 
Gracie, R.N., F.S.A., Honorary Secretary to the Excavation Committee, gave 
much time to : arranging the excavations and overcoming local problems. Above all, 
the Committee’s most grateful thanks are given to Messrs. Camerons Ltd., the 
present owners of the site, for permission to dig, and for their very co-operative 
attitude throughout. 


Tue Excavations 
The early earth rampart 


A section through the defences towards the north end of the site (pl. xvi, section 
AB) gradually revealed that a turf and clay rampart had existed independently 
before the stone wall was built. The front of this rampart had been cut back for the 
insertion of the Wall footings, and the resulting gap between the older rampart and 
the Wall filled when the latter was completed. ‘This discovery led to a reappraisal of 
another section (pl. xvi1), where the Wall, with the exception of its foundations, had 
been entirely robbed. Only in the light of the more complete remains did it become 


Antig. Fourn. xxxvil, 206 ff. 
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clear that what had been considered to be the outer limit of a robber trench on the 
site of the Wall was in fact the cut made in the early rampart for its construction, 
with the line of the robbed Wall defined inside it. The gap between them was here 
much narrower, being of the order of 3 in. The early rampart was also found be- 
hind the Wall near the Gate, where it was observed to overlie the footings of the 
north Gate-Tower. 

In section AB this rampart had survived to a height of some 9g ft. above the old 
surface, which here dropped sharply towards the west. A similar but less steeply 
inclined surface was noted in section HJK and it becomes clear that the defences 
were built slightly below the crest of the rising ground to the north-east of the 
water meadows. Since the front of the bank, where uncovered, had in every case 
been cut back for the insertion of the Wall, it is not easy to arrive at its original 
width. But it is to be observed that a rampart wider than about 15 ft. would have 


projected outwards in front of the Gate-Tower upon which it abutted, and this is 
unlikely. 


The bank was fronted by at least one ditch and the provision of a bridge outside 


the Gate would seem to indicate that the river was diverted from its original course 
into the ditch, at the time when the defences were erected.! 

The date of construction of this rampart must remain approximate for the time 
being, in view of the scanty evidence provided by the excavations. It would, 
however, appear to have been erected during the first half of the second century. 

The identification of this early rampart brings Cirencester into line with cer- 
tain other Romano-British towns.? But whether the e: arly work everywhere followed 
the line of the later Wall is uncertain, and more evidence is required from other 
sections of the defences before the putline of the early town will emerge. It is, 
however, interesting to compare Miss Rennie’s Watermoor Section, where there 
was extensive robbing of the wall.3 As in our more heavily robbed section, some 
reappraisal may be useful here. The mortar tip, recorded as being sealed by the 
bank, seems very closely comparable with the layer of limestone brash, in almost all 
respects similar to mortar, which was found during the present excavations sealed 
in undisturbed clay below the early rampart and cut by the foundation trench of 
the Wall. A similar layer was again observed below the turf of the early rampart 
near the Verulamium Gate, and such layers, to prevent slipping, are common be- 
low the fronts of earthwork defences. It is interesting also to compare the feature 
interpreted at Watermoor as a robbers’ trench with the more recent sections: at 
Watermoor,‘ the inner edge of the so-called wall-robbers’ trench at its lower level 
coincides deus exactly with the edge of the wall foundation-trench. If the wall had 
indeed been robbed to its very foundation this might be expected ; but in fact the 
robbing stopped short at the back, one course above the point at which a reduction 


It is doubtful whether these conclusions could Rey port for year 1960-1, p. 14. 
have been reached without the contribution of A Survey of Romano-British Town Defences 
Canon L. W. Grensted, whose identification of of the early and middle Second Century. Publication 
certain freshwater molluscs from the ditch pro- forthcoming. 
vided the necessary evidence for the presence of 3 Op. cit., fig. 2 
running water. Cirencester Arch. and Hist. Soc. 4 Jbid. 
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in width of the wall occurred. This seems to be a coincidence which it is hard to 
believe. A clay bank normally retains the shape and outline of the wall against 
which it has been packed after robbing has taken place, and it can now be seen as 
more likely that the feature taken for a robbers’ trench is in reality the cut made in 
the earlier rampart for the insertion of the wall-footings, thus bringing this section 
into line with those of 1960. Further work will doubtless settle the matter, but 
meanwhile the suggestion is that in Watermoor the same conditions obtain as in 
the Abbey Estate and that the early rampart occurred in both parts of the circuit. 
The Verulamium Gate (fig. 1) 

The present London Road skirts the boundary-wall of the St. Mary’s Abbey 
Estate and deviates slightly to the south, away from the long straight line of 
Akeman Street. This observation, made before the excavations took place, 
strongly suggested that the road here had altered its course in the post-Roman 
period, to avoid a blocked or ruined gateway, with masses of fallen masonry. The 
chances of finding at least part of the Verulamium Gate therefore seemed good, and 
the hope was rapidly strengthened by discovering the surface of Akeman Street 
in the first trench. When the excavations were completed the plan of about half 
of the Gate had been recovered, and this is probably all that can be so obtained, as 
the remainder must lie beneath the modern street and the houses on its south side. 
The Gate was indeed a monumental structure, probably about 100 ft. wide, with 
flanking D-shaped towers, and twin carriageways flanked by large subsidiary pas- 
sages. A fragment of a column drum of 224 ins. diameter, found lying on the street 
surface inside the Gate, must also be associated with it, and implies the architec- 
tural decoration otherwise attested by fragments of string-course and mouldings. 
In front of the Gate lay the massive abutment of a bridge, built so that the river, 
originally running through the lower part of the town, could be diverted into the 
ditches. It is probable that this bridge was of more than one span, but the present 
course of the river Churn prevents the excavation required to prove it, although the 
inner edge of a possible central pier was found. 

The Gate and Bridge appeared to be contemporary, which must mean that the 
first defences, although structurally subsequent to the Gate, on which they abut, 
belong chronologically to the same period, and are earlier than the Town Wall. The 
dating for this is considered above. 

Most of the masonry had been robbed and only one large fragment had survived. 
Nevertheless, sufficient evidence remained for much of the original plan of the Gate 
to be reconstructed. The foundations were formed by a raft of pitched stone cover- 
ing the whole area, towers and carriageways alike, and including the parts not sub- 
sequently covered by the walls. The back and front arches of the Gate were 
carried upon parallel sleeper-walls running beneath the towers and carriageways 
for its full width.2. The position and size of the carriageways is not accurately 
ascertainable. But an indication of their arrangement is afforded by two sets of 
ruts running towards the inner face of the Gate, from inside the town, one at right 
angles to it, the other oblique and probably fanning out from the first set. The 


™ Cf. Aldborough (7.4.F. xl. (1), fig. 20), and 2 Cf. Gates at Verulamium, Veru/amium, pp. 63 ff. 
also Brough-on-Humber (unpublished). 
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position of the first set appeared to lie on the north side of the street and not along 
its axis, suggesting that similar and complementary sets of ruts probably occupied 
the southern half of the street. This would imply four carriageways, of which the 
middle pair would, to judge from the evidence of the heavier imprint of the ruts, be 
normally used for wheeled traffic. It cannot be doubted, however, that the other two 
entrances were also sufficiently wide to permit the passage of wheeled vehicles, 
though not to the same extent, as the relative weakness of the subsidiary ruts shows. 

The overall width of the Gate is confirmed by the position of the bridge abut- 
ment in front of it. This was constructed in straight stretches forming, as it were, 
the adjacent chords of a large arc. If the Bridge was symmetrically placed in relation 
to the Gate, a supposition which there is no reason to doubt, the apex of the curve 
so formed would coincide with its axis. This agrees well with the arrangement 
already indicated as implied by the ruts. If we allow a width of 4 ft. 6 in. for the 
spinae, which is not unreasonable in a gate of this magnitude and follows from the 
thickness of the other walls, carriageways of 13 ft. and 10 ft. widths have been 
postulated. The ruts would then fall into the centre of each carriageway, while the 
position of the robber trenches would indicate that the larger masonry of the 
intervening piers was more attractive to stone-robbers than the sleeper-walls joining 
them below the street-metalling. This preferential robbing would show that the 
two small fragments of unrobbed sleeper-wall lay in the passage-ways, below the 
metalling. 

The external diameter of the flanking tower was 19 ft., while the normal width of 
the walls was 4 ft. throughout the whole Gate. 


The Town Wall 


Although substantial lengths of the Wall appear to have been robbed, two well- 
preserved fragments were uncovered, rising to a height of 8-10 ft. above founda- 
tion-level. In places as many as nine courses of ashlar facing still survived. There 
was, however, considerable difference between the outer faces as exposed in the two 
sections, one having a double offset, the other an offset and chamfered plinth. A 
difference in quality of the ashlars was also noted which might suggest either a 
different working-party or a later refacing of the Wall. With the exception of that 
part immediately to the north of the Gate, the width at foundation-level was 
13 ft. 6 in. in all three sections, reducing, where the Wall survived, to a thickness of 
10 ft. immediately above the plinth. Thereafter, in one instance it maintained 
the 10 ft. thickness to its full surviving height, but the other, by a reduction on the 
inside face, narrowed to 8 ft. at a height of 6 ft. 6 in. above the foundation course. 
Similar features are known at Caerwent! and Silchester,? and here it is possible that 
a counterfort may exist at the point where the Wall rises at its full width. Much 
collapsed debris covered the front face of the Wall where it had not been robbed 
and this included one large fragment from the string-course of the rampart walk. 

The rampart was clearly heightened at the time that the Wall was built, but only 
at one point could a change be observed in the course of the ditches. 

A unique feature was uncovered in section HJK (pl. xvi1). The rear of the 

! Arch. \xxx, 260. 2 Arch. xcii, 130. 
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rampart had here been faced for a limited distance with stones pitched in clay 
(pl. x111). As originally constructed, this facing was 16 ft. wide, but it appeared to 
have been extended for a further 5 ft. to the south at a later date. Although it is 
difficult to find parallels! for such a revetment in Britain, it seems likely that this 
was an ascensus, whereby easy access could be gained to the rampart top. 

On the “e junction of Wall and Gate, the coursed masonry of the former 
finished about 8 in. away from the latter, leaving a gap which had been blocked 
with rubble placed at random. 

Nothing can be added, as the result of the present excavation, to the date of 
¢. A.D. 200 put forward by Miss M. Rennie for the building of the town-wall.? 


The fourth-century reconstructions 


Apart from rep airs and alterations to the gate and bridge, the major work at this 
time took the form of adding projecting bastions to the front of the wall. Two of 
these were positively identified, together with the probable site of a third which 
could not be examined in the time available. Of the two discovered, only one could 
be excavated completely because of the incidence of the foundations of future 
houses, and this was the second bastion to the north of the Gate (Bastion 2). 
Although the entire front of this bastion had slipped away into the ditch, sufficient 
remained to establish its approximate size and method of construction. 

The interval between the Gate and Bastion 1 was 210 ft., and that between 
Bastion 1 and Bastion 2 was 192 ft. 

The foundations of Bastion 2 consisted of a rubble-filled trench 5 ft. wide and 
apparently enclosing an area 11 ft. square. This was filled with pitched stone level 
with the top of the berm, after which a solid, square, masonry platform was con- 
structed over the whole area , presumably being built outwards down the inner 
slope of the ditch at the same time. This method of construction, although rare, 
is not unknown and occurs in Bastion No. 11 at London,3 and at Chichester,4 
where a similar procedure seems to have been followed. The evidence from the 
neighbourhood of Bastion 1 suggests that the ditch was in no way packed or filled 
either before or after they had been built, except beneath the bastions themselves. 
As for superstructure, none remained on the square platform, but the collapsed 
rubble in the vicinity of the bastions yielded angular facing stones from external 
angles and these would suggest that they were polygonal, as were those at Caerwent.5 
The larger angles occurring at Cirencester, v arying from 143°—160°, as compared 
with 130°—150° at Caerwent, might imply a greater number of sides. 

Bastion 1, as far as could be ascertained, appeared to have the same dimensions 
as Bastion 2, and included in its foundations a massive fragment of re-used archi- 
trave. 

In the light of these discoveries it may be well to reconsider the pitched stones 
in mortar which Miss Rennie found in front of the Wall at Watermoor.® These 

* A possible parallel is thatat Dorchester (Oxon.), 2 Op. ¢cit., p. 210. 3. Arch. \xiii, pl. xi. 
where it was concluded from the evidence of one 
trench that the stone revetment covered the rear of 
the rampart for its full length. Ovon. ii, 46. 


Sussex Arch. Coll. 95, pl. 111, facing p. 121. 
Arch. \xxx, 263 ff. 
Op. cit., pl. xxvd, and fig. 2 
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were judged to be a fallen mass of faced building stones, but they can now be seen 
as very unlike the ashlars recovered from the sector here described, and strikingly 
similar in disposition to the pitching of the newly discovered bastion foundations. 
The recognition of another bastion at this point on the Wall in Watermoor would 
seem to be justified. 

No direct dating evidence was found for these bastions, but a hoard of 480 
coins from the silt of the inner ditch outside the Gate must shed some light on the 
date of their construction. The presence of the bastions on the edge of this ditch 
seems to have necessitated the diversion of the main stream into the outer ditch. 
The inner ditch would then tend to collect semi-stagnant water, indicated by the 
mollusc species found at this level in which silting took place. Dated material 
from this silt therefore provides a terminus ante quem for the bastion construction. 
A provisional examination of the hoard reveals no coins later than a.p. 346, and 
would suggest that the bastions were built before that date, during the first half of 
the fourth century. The interval of time would depend upon how rapidly the silt 
was formed. 

By the fourth century, it is clear that the wall joining the Gate on the north side, 
and also that side of the Gate-Tower facing in the same direction, had reached a 
state of disrepair, due to the impact of flood-waters and frost on the re-entrant angle 
between them. The serious undermining caused by the flooding can be appre- 
ciated in fig. 2, where the ground-level on the berm in front of the Wall is 
about 2 ft. lower than that sealed below the rampart behind it. This must have 
been caused by erosion and may well account for the much narrower width of the 
Wall foundations, here only ro ft. instead of 13 ft. 6 in. as in other sections (p. 67 
above). It would seem that repeated flooding not only destroyed the face of the 
Wall, but completely undermined the external face of its foundations, so that a new 
foundation-trench had to be dug before the Wall could be repaired. The Gate- 
Tower, on the other hand, which had deeper foundations, seems to have escaped 
with only minor damage to its external face. After this, somewhat haphazard 
attempts appear to have been made to prevent the further undermining of the 
foundations by tipping layers of gravel on the surface of the berm, and by erecting 
a timber groyne across the angle between Wall and Tower. Some time later, to 
prevent further disaster, flood defence work was put in hand, and a small flood-gate 
was cut through the Wall itself, in order to prevent pressure from building up at 
the angle. This gate, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, communicated with a shallow gulley which ran 
westwards downhill beside the street. 

The Bridge in front of the Gate must, by this time, have been of double span,! 
in order to accommodate the stream transferred to the outer ditch. But during the 
fourth century that part of the abutment, and also the face of the pier opposite to it, 
nearest to the Gate-Tower was either dismantled or had collapsed and was not 
rebuilt. This must have narrowed the width of the Bridge, and it is tempting to 
think that one or more of the carriageways through the Gate were blocked. If at 
this late period only the south carriageways were in use, the southward swing of the 
present road at this point would be explained. This is not an unreasonable assump- 


1 The difference in form of the two abutments should be noted. 
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tion, when the blocked gates at Caerwent,! Silchester,? and Colchester} are remem- 
bered. 


Summary 


The present excavations have shown that Cirencester was first defended by an 
earth rampart and ditch system, erected during the first half of the second century. 
This period also saw the building of the monumental Verulamium Gate, itself 
of stone, and probably contemporary with the rampart. The river was diverted into 
the ditches on the east side of the town, and provision for its passage is marked 
by the Bridge outside the Gate. Towards the end of the second century the town 
was provided with a stone wall, 10 ft. wide at the base immediately above the 
foundations. Evidence for a system of counterforts was also obtained. During the 
first half of the fourth century, external polygonal bastions were added to the Wall. 
There were also extensive repairs to the Wall near the Gate, and to the Gate itself. 
These were the result of damage by floodwaters, and to ease the problem a sluice- 
gate was cut through the Wall close to the Gateway. 


™ The South Gate. Arch. lxxx, 257 ff. 3 The Balkerne Gate. M. R. Hull, Roman 
2 The West Gate. Jédid. lii, 754 ff. Colchester, p. 19. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM, 1960 
SIXTH INTERIM REPORT 
By S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 


Tue sixth season at Verulamium lasted a period of five weeks from 2oth July to 24th 
August 1960. As the last full season of the current programme, it was designed to 
test one or two specific questions and to complete work already begun. Trenches 
were cut in insulae XIX and XXVIII in an attempt to define the south-east and 
south-west sides respectively of the suspected Claudian fort, but met with no suc- 
cess. In insula XIV a small area still outstanding was excavated down to the level 
of the Antonine fire: in insula X XI further work was done on building 2, to complete 
the plan and to salvage some painted wall plaster still remaining. In insula XXVII 
the stoke-hole, added perhaps as late as the early fifth century to building 2, room 
15, was examined and trenches were cut to trace the further course of the fifth- 
century pipe-line. The main task for 1960, however, was to test the results of the 
proton-magnetometer survey carried out in 1959, by cutting sections across the 
line thus suggested for the ‘ 1955 Ditch’. This was done at two points, the first 
in insula VIII and the second just south-west of insula V, and the existence of the 
earthwork on the course predicted was confirmed. Later in the autumn the north- 
west side of the enclosure was defined by a further magnetic survey by Dr. M. J. 
Aitken. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to a large number of helpers, and especially 
to the site supervisors, Miss M. G. Wilson, F.S.A., Mark Hassall, A.D. McWhirr, 
J. A. Ellison, G. H. Brown, and R. B. Adams; to its Hon. Treasurer Mr. H. J. M. 
Petty, F.S.A., who saw to the business side, and to Mrs. Petty who supervisec d the 
Binds eet to Miss J. Field who superintended the Camp catering; to Mr. 
W. T. Anthony, Mrs. A. B. Frere, and Mrs. N. Vinson for their help at the sale-of- 
literature stall; and to Dr. I. E. Anthony, F.S.A., and the staff of the Verulamium 
Museum. In all £1,144 was expended, of which £492 was collected on the site in 
sale receipts and donations. 


Insuta XIV 

The plan of the period II p buildings in insula XIV published in the last in- 
terim report! shows a blank strip between rooms 39-42 and 44-46, where a 
modern trackway used to enter the site. In 1960 the road was diverted to the 
north-west side of the area, and the blank strip was excavated down to the level of 
the buildings destroyed in the Antonine fire. 

The work revealed the remains of building XIV, 6, and a slight extension of the 
excavated area towards the north-west enabled us to reach the end of XIV, 7 
(pl. xxvr): both these were flint-and-mortar buildings of period III (late third-early 
fourth century), but had been almost entirely robbed of their masonry except 


Antig. Fourn. xi, pl. vir. 
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at the front of XIV, 6, where two doorways leading into the shop from the portico 
survived, together with a little cobbling on the floor. Elsewhere the plan could be 
traced by means of the chalk-filled footings- -trenches on which the walls had stood. 
Each building consisted of two rooms, a normal shop: they shared a party wall: the 
exact arrangements with building 5 were obscure since they had been of wood, now 
lost in disturbances. Both the front room of building 6 6 and the back room of 7 con- 
tained the robbed remains of a short length of unattached foundation which recall 
the aedicu/ae in room 31 of period II pn described last year, though perhaps the struc- 
tures standing on the foundations would have been rather narrow for shrines. 
Alternatively they may have supported stairs leading to a loft, or some other heavy 
permanent nxture. 

Of greater interest were the burnt timber-framed buildings below, for here for 
the first time on the site was found indisputable evidence of wooden flooring. The 
transverse beams in rooms 45 and 46 (pl. xxvi1) are too closely spaced for walls and 
were interpreted as floor joists, an idea which was confirmed by the discovery of the 
burnt remains of close-set oak planks (pl. xx) in rooms 46 and 49. These planks 
in places overlay the transverse joists, and in one case overlapped the edge of a wall- 
sleeper: they lay adjoining and parallel and square to the room, altogether too 
regularly to have fallen from the ceiling. Subsequently fainter traces of similar 
flooring-planks were found in rooms 55 and 56, though here no joists could be 
detected. It was instructive to compare these remains w ith those left t oy the burning 
of the excavation hut after the close of the work. This hut had come to the end of 
its useful life and was not worth removing. Its wooden floor lay on transverse 
joists placed on the surface of the field in 19573 after the fire it was seen that these 
joists had sunk during the interim several inches into the soft soil, and their carbon- 
ized remains were not unlike those of the Antonine buildings. The absence of joists 
in rooms 47 and 48 therefore may merely reflect the more resistant nature of the 
gravel surface beneath. 

The establishment of the fact of wooden floors in some of the rooms adds much 
to our comprehension of the Antonine structures; but it does not follow that all 
rooms possessed them. This is especially unlikely in those rooms which contained 
ovens: in room §6 where an oven lay near the north-east wall the traces of wooden 
floor were confined to the western end of the room. However, it does explain the 
otherwise difficult problem of the wide deep scoops observed in some places along 
the line of the burnt walls (e.g. between rooms 38 and 40 or 10 and 25a).' T hese 
wide trenches were filled with burnt daub, and thus were open at the time of the 
fire. They can now be considered as excavations for bedding wall-replacements 
more firmly (where underlying sleeper-slots made it especially difficult to achieve 
stability), but which were themselves concealed beneath wooden flooring. They 
had previously been —— to explain except on the theory that the fire had des- 
troyed the buildings before reconstruction had been completed by levelling off 
the (earth) floors. 

As already mentioned, rooms 55 and 56 which lie on the edge of the area ex- 
plored in 1959 were further uncovered in 1960, when it was found that the former 


Antig. Fourn. xxxix, 8. 
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marked the termination of the building to the south-west: the plank-lined drain 
along its south-east side was found to turn at the corner and accompany the south- 
west side also. The room itself contained a large quantity of whole or partly broken 
pots including two lamps, some flagons, an almost intact two-handled beaker of 
black samian of a variant of form 74 with appliqué masks,! and some twelve very 
small crucibles, some still containing globules of gold. There was no furnace in 
the room, and these vessels had doubtless collapsed from a shelf on the south- 
western wall during the fire (pl. xx1a). The crucibles are interesting confirmation 
of previous evidence? that this was partly at any rate a metal-workers’ quarter 
from the foundation of the city till the middle of the second century. 

Pit 11 cuts through the Antonine building, but contained little burnt material. 
The pit was excavated to a depth of 15 ft. when it became dangerous: it was clay- 
lined, and the somewhat scanty pottery recovered from it suggested a late Antonine 
date for the filling. The chief find was a gold finger-ring of hexagonal form but 
small diameter (15-5 mm. internally). Pit 12 was cut through the gravelled court- 
yard: its top 3 ft. were examined but time did not permit complete excavation. It 
appeared to belong to the fourth century. 


Insuta XXVIII 


In 1958, in the area just west of building XXVIII, 2, excavation (fig. 2) had 
traced the rather fragmentary remains of part of a house (XXVIII, 4) with clay 
walls, and one room (no. 1) with a fragmentary tessellated floor. It was observed 
at the time that in two places the floors of the building, itself of late second- 
century date, dipped sharply where the filling of underlying pits or ditches had 


subsided. It seemed possible that these early subsidences, linked to others found in 
1957* below building XXVIII, 1, might represent the south-western side of the 
Claudian fort whose existence was deduced in the last Report.5 Two trenches were 
accordingly cut (pl. xx1v, G XIV and G XV): the results disproved the suggestion 
of defensive ditches on this line. Nevertheless, the results were not without interest: 
in both trenches pre-Roman Belgic finds were made, including cremations and a 
drainage gully. There was also encountered a very large and deep Belgic excava- 
tion, the limits of which could not be reached owing to the danger of collapse: it was 
over 10 ft. deep from the top of natural soil (or 14 ft. from the surface) and over 
18 ft. wide. It is perhaps best explained provisionally as a quarry: the subsoil here 
is a gravelly clay which when washed would be suitable for pottery. The gully in- 
deed in the next trench probably ran into it, so that use as a soak-away is possible: 

but on the whole this is likely to have been a use secondary to its main purpose; 

as a sump it is far too extravagantly conceived. Apart from the mint sites,® this is 
the first proof of Belgic occupation within the area of Roman Verulamium. All this 


™ See Grace Simpson in Antiz. Fourn. xxxvii, © Jbid. xxxvii, 6-7, below defences, insula 
29-42. XVII; idtd. xxxviii, 13, insula XX VII; in addition 
2 Ibid. xxix, 4, 6; xl, 9. moulds have been recovered from a site in St. 
3. [bid. xxxix, 16-17. Michael’s Street (insula XIX) by the staff of the 
4 Ibid. xxxviil, 12. Museum, and some fragments have been found in 
S Ibid. xl, 4-6. insula XXVIII, e.g. in the gully mentioned above. 
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early occupation was sealed by a thick spread of gravelly clay of probably Claudian 
date, and above this was the normal Roman stratification. Two cess- pits were en- 
countered, one of second-century date and the other belonging to the third century. 
Both pits had a characteristic greenish fine earthy fill: the later one produced a 

valuable group of colour-coated pots of the second quarter of the third century, 
including a fine hunt-beaker, and also a group of seven dog skulls and one complete 
dog’s skeleton. By a notable coincidence on the same day as the gold ring was dis- 
covered in pit 11 (above, p. 75) this pit also produced a small gold signet ring. 


[It is only 11 by 12 mm. in (Silke diameter, and has a flat bezel on which a palm 
branch is incised. 


Insuta XXVII 

As recorded in the last Report, building X XVII, 2 (fig. 3) was first erected 
¢. A.D. 370, and its western room (15-16) showed evidence of three periods; 
in the second of these, room 16 had been enlarged by the addition of 15, and a 
mosaic had been laid over all the double room. This mosaic had been patched 
before the third period, when it was scrapped and a large corn-drying furnace had 
been inserted. This can hardly have occurred earlier than the opening decades of 
the fifth century. In 1960 part of the large excavation dump was cut back in order 
to examine the stoke-hole of this furnace, principally in the hope of discovering 
dating material, or material in contemporary use which could itself be dated by its 
context. The stoke-hole was found to have two structural periods, the second being 
marked by a somewhat oblique retaining-wall at a higher level above the original 
south-west side (pl. xx114). Very little of any significance was, however, recovered 
from the filling. 

Another problem was the further course of the mid fifth-century pipe-line which 
cuts through the building in a northerly direction.! A trench was cut at a point 
which should reveal its intersection with the street XXVII/XXVIII, but though 
the robber-trench of the wall of room 9 was found continuing, there was no sign 
of disturbance to the street-metalling either in plan or section. The pipe-line there- 
fore either swerves to the north-west so as to keep along the south-western side of 
the street, or else it was aiming for some contemporary structure which occupied 
the central part of the former room 9. The latter hypothesis seems the more likely, 
since otherwise it would have been unnecessary to cut through so many of the 
walls of building XXVII, 2 (see site plan, Antig. Fourn. xl, pl. v1). A less encum- 
bered line would have run more directly north-west. The former alternative was, 
however, tested by means of a second trench at right angles to the south-western 
edge of the street cut at a distance of 30 ft. north-west of the north-western end 
of the first. A number of parallel robber-trenches were encountered here, but none 
could be equated with the pipe-line: the impression gained was that this trench was 
cutting into the next house along the street from XXVII, 2. It was impossible 
to explore the interior of room 9 owing to the presence of a large dump; but the 


considerable activities of wall-robbers, encountered hereabouts, lessen the likeli- 
hood of anything surviving. 


Antig. Journ. xl, pl. viii. 
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4. Building XX VI], 2, stoke-hole of third period (room 23) from the north-east, showing secondary 
retaining wall built on ash and partly removed 


Pirate XXII 
x 
a. Building XXI, 2: fallen wall plaster in room 4 
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Insuta XXI, 2 


Work was completed on this site by the excavation of the porch! (room 1); an 
exploration of two pits, the one cut through the building subsequently and the 
other sealed by a relieving arch in the south-west wall of room 1; and the careful 
recovery of the remaining accessible painted wall plaster in rooms 2, 3, and 4 
(pl. xxu1a). In addition a trench was cut to define the south-eastern limits of the east 
wing. 


Tue Craupian Fort: Insuta XIX (Site K) 


The unsuccessful attempt to trace the south-western ditches of the Claudian fort 
in insula XXVIII have already been described.2 In last year’s interim report 
arguments were put forward to suggest that the south-eastern side of this suggested 
earthwork left the line of the city-wall at the 21 degree angle near the eastern 
corner of insula XVII,3 and in 1960 trenches were cut in insula XIX, in the meadow 
north-west of St. Germains, in an attempt to locate the ditch. These trenches are 
shown in fig. 1. Trench X revealed an early, probably Belgic, ditch at the south- 
east end; but the ditch was both too slight and running at the wrong angle to be 
acceptable as the ditch of the fort; nor were any traces of rampart or revetting post- 
holes found at its north-western edge. Nor did the remaining trenches XI, XII, 
VIII, or XIII produce any alternative. It is difficult to see how the ditch and 
traces of rampart could have avoided the trench-pattern. But since the south-east 
end of trench XIII encountered a Roman cellar more than 4 ft. deep below natural 
soil, and trench XII revealed part of a masonry building whose floor was apparently 
sunk over 3 ft. into natural, it is still possible that the traces sought had disappeared 
through disturbance in the places examined. At any rate the logic of a defensive 
work in the area, which dictated the transverse line of Watling Street in the southern 
part of the town, still seems cogent; but it is also possible that the north-east ram- 
part of the fort continued a little further south-east outside the line of the town wall 
at insula XIX before turning, and that the line of its south-eastern side should 
be sought nearer the south-eastern edge of insula XIX. This is an area where 
modern development makes it impossible to excavate at the present time. 

Trench VIII revealed street XVII/XIX, only ro ft. wide and first constructed 
in the second century, with a large tile-built sewer along its northern edge. The 
south side of this sewer was completely robbed; but its northern wall still stood six 
tile-courses high; its floor was 2 ft. 1 in. wide and lay at 267°22. OD., 6 ft. 9 in. 
below the surface (pl. xx14). It is evident that this is a continuation of the sewer 
traced along the south edge of — XIV and XXVIII: there it was of one build 
with the Antonine house XXVIII, 1, which it approached from the forum across 
the road.4 In 1956 this sewer was feaa adjacent to the western corner of the 
forum ambulatory.s At the time it could not be ruled out that there was a sewer 
down both sides of street XII/X1V;® but now that the trench in insula XIX proves 

™ For the plan of this building see 4ntig. Fourn. 4 Ibid. xxxviii, 9, with figs. 4 and 2; idid. xl, 
xl, 14, fig. 6. The porch proved to project 4 ft.6in. fig. 3. 
from the corridor wall. 5 Ibid. xxxvii, 8—g, with pls. vir and vit. 

2 Above, p. 75. 3 Anti. Fourn. xl, 6. ® As shown, for example, in idid. xxxviii, 3, fig. 1. 
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only one sewer to be involved, it remains to ask why it crosses the street to sg 
XXVIII, 1. One reason is clear: the public latrine in the latter required a sewer 

but the drain from this latrine could equally well have crossed the street to heed a a 
sewer continuing down that street’s south side past the basilica. The suggestion 
can be made that the sewer itself had to cross the street because beyond the point 
where it does so lay the basilica, and that the basilica was wider than the forum and 
projected from its line towards the north just as it is known to do on the — 
side. This enables us to offer a new reconstruction to the plan of insula XII (fig.1) 


Tue 1955 Ditcu 

The last interim paper recalled the discovery in 1955 of a first-century ditch 
below building XX, 1, and recorded the survey carried oe in 1959 by Dr. M. J. 
Aitken with the proton-magnetometer, whereby the course of this ditch was further 
traced through the western and southern insulae of the city. In effect the dating 
evidence obtained in 19553 showed that the ditch was being allowed to silt up in the 
period A.D. 85-100, and the new survey made it clear that we had the outline of 
the first-century town. In 1960 it remained to confirm by excavation the line 
which had been suggested by the magnetic survey, and to trace the northern side of 
the work. Two trenches were accordingly cut across the line. The first, site A, 
found the ditch in insula VIII at a point 20 ft. north-east of the hedge which 
accompanies the modern cart track leading from the Churchyard towards the 
London Gate, and 245 ft. south from the junction of that hedge with an old one, 
now marked by large trees, running south-west.4 Here the ditch (pl. xxv) was c. 22 
ft. wide at the top and cut 10 ft. deep below the surface of the natural gravel. There 
was little stratification left on either side of it: hardly a trace of any ‘internal bank 
remained. The ditch had two steps on its inner slope (pl. xx111a) suggesting working 
platforms, as if it had never been properly finished off. The stratification did not 
suggest that much of the bank had returned to the ditch: and the dating evidence of 
the pottery contained in the lower layers suggested a slightly later period for the 
abandonment than that indicated in 1955: a date c. A.D. 125 would seem likely here. 

The second trench, site M, was cut near the southern corner of insula V, not far 
from the building which today protects the hypocaust of House IV, 8, room 7. 
The trench lay 60 ft. north-west of the old hedge-line referred to above, and about 
210 ft. north-west of the corner of the earthwork itself. Here the ditch was 149 ft. 
wide and 11 ft. 9 in. deep, and had a much more slender profile (fig. 4). It was 
cut through stiff clay above and rock chalk — at site A the subsoil was fairly 
loose gravel (which contained a large ‘raft’ of chalk). This suggests that at site M 
we have the truer original profile, since weathering would have had little effect, 
whereas at A the looser gravel has weathered to a wider profile, as also in insula 
XX.5 Ifso the upper ‘step’ at site A may represent such a fall-out. The suggestion 
would follow that the ditch had been open for a considerable period before it was 


? Contrast with Antig. Fourn. xl, 7, fig. 3. hedge’ near the Triangular Temple on R. E. M. 
2 Ibid. xl, 2-4, 21-24. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium, A Belgic and 
3 [bid. xxxvi, 4-5. Two Roman Cities, pl. cxx. 
4 


This old hedge is marked as ‘centre-line of 5 See Antig. Fourn. xxxvi, pl. 1v 
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abandoned. At site M the pottery from the rien of filling was, once again, of the 
first quarter of the second century. The ditch had been levelled off by the demolition 
of the rampart on its north-east side, and into this filling was cut a pit in the north- 
west face of our trench, whose upper part was filled with puddled clay (pl. xx1114). 
It would seem that this pit is part of the nearby pottery-making establishment 
vouched for by the wasters discovered in pit 6 at the south-western end of insula 
V;! or at any rate, since it is probably across a street trom that site, part of a potters’ 
quarter hereabouts. Later still the ditch-filling sagged somew hat, and the resulting 
hollow became filled with humus: this contained a coin of Allectus. 
again was a layer of more recent ploughing. 

A further trench was cut a little south-west of site M across the line which would 
have been taken by the Fosse ditch if it had continued its straight course from 
the north-west. This projected line meets the city wall at the first interval-tower 
south-west of the London Gate, a tower which was proved to have subsided into 
an underlying hollow;? and this hollow was later traced inside the city during tree- 
planting in the park. 3 It was thought possible that the Fosse ditch might be _ 
sent, perhaps in an unfinished condition; but in the event nothing was found but 
a disturbance probably caused by old tree-roots. There is nothing to suggest that 
the Fosse ever continued beyond the top of Bluehouse Hill, and it is probable that 
it was never completed for its full circuit. 

In insula VIII the line of the ‘1955 Ditch’ was traced with the proton-magneto- 
meter for some 250 ft. north-east of site A, but then was lost.t A trench previously 
cut in the hope of picking up the ditch where it passed under the city wall proved 
to be wrongly aligned: but it did produce part of a building lying just behind the 
line of the Town Wall and so close to it that it would have been covered I yy the bank. 
Unfortunately no trace of the bank survived, so the relationship of wall, bank and 
building was not established. Excavation was discontinued upon failure to find 
the ditch. 

Late in October, when the crop was off, Dr. Aitken very kindly returned to 
Verulamium to survey the north side of the ‘1955 Ditch’ enclosure. The ditch 
was picked up at the north-west end of the western side, in insula XXX;5 it was 
traced round a curved corner, and then down to the Gorhambury Drive. Along 
this sector it is overlooking a considerable slope down into a dry valley to the north- 
west. There was a slight non-conformity of alignment amounting to about 10 ft. 
half-way along this stretch, and it is possible that this reflects a gate at the passage 
of astreet. Lower down again there were possible traces of a double ditch. Time did 
not allow a magnetic search of the field north-east of the Gorhambury Drive. 

The resulting plan (fig. 5) shows a defensive ditch, once accompanied by a 
bank, which surrounds the first- -century city, and which was being abandoned and 
suffered to silt up at the end of that century. The Flavian forum is centrally placed 
therein. What is not clear is the date of sleet The silting of the ditch only 


Above this 


1 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Veru/amium, A 3 Ibid., p. 122. 
Belgic and Two Roman Cities, pp. 111-12, 186—go, 


and pl. cxx; Antig. Journ. xxi, 271-98. 
2 Wheeler, of. cit., p. 61 and pl. xxi. 


4 See Appendix, p. 84 
5 See plan, Antig. Fourn. xl, 3, fig. 1 
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shows us when maintenance ceased: the failure of the rampart to survive in any of 
the three places trenched has robbed us of the chance to relate its construction to 
surrounding stratification, or to date it by its contents. Was it an emergency 
measure in the time of Boudicca? Or was it of Claudian construction, to outline 
and defend the newly established municipium? The failure to trace the suggested 
Claudian fort, detailed above, must suggest at least the possibility that no such 
fort exists, and that the Claudian rampart found near the river in 1956 is really the 


LATE FLAVIAN VERULAMIUM 


Fic. 5. 


rampart of this civic fortification; which would then become well dated. This idea 
cannot be offered with any certainty: it is contradicted by the behaviour of Watling 
Street, and must remain a hypothesis until further sections are cut. 


APPENDIX 
The Magnetic Survey 
By M. J. ArrKen 


‘THE proton-magnetometer was operated under the same general conditions! as in 1959: the 
instrumental sensitivity was one gamma, the detector-bottle was carried at 3 ft. above ground 
level. Measurements were continued at either end of the line of the ‘1955 ditch’ inferred from 
last year’s magnetic survey; the accuracy of this line has now been confirmed by excavated 


1 M. J. Aitken, Antig. Fourn. xl, 21-24. 
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sections in three places (see p. 80 preceding). At the north-eastern end, in insula VIII near the 
lake, the magnetic disturbance representing the ditch was traced (1960 survey) as far as a low 
field bank in which there was a noticeable subsidence at the point of intersection. Beyond this 
field bank there was no reliable magnetic evidence, either positive or negative, as to its con- 
TO GORHAMBURY 
DRIVE 
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Fic. 6. Magnetic Survey: west corner of ‘1955 Ditch’. Scale: 50 ft. to 1 inch. 
Triangulated points (‘A’ and ‘B’) indicated by crosses. Anomaly strengths (with 
detector-bottle at a height of 3 ft.) indicated as follows: 0, § to 10 gamma, @, 10 
to 20 gamma. 


tinuation; this uncertainty arises from strong random magnetic variations probably having their 
origin in the soil disturbance occasioned by construction of the artificial lake. At the north- 
western end, in insula XXX, the corner was confirmed (magnetically) and the disturbance fol- 
lowed ina ial easterly Dcectinis as far as Gorhambury Drive; the details are described in the 
succeeding paragraphs. In insula XIX, some traverses across a possible line that had been sug- 
gested by excavation for the Claudian defence showed no significant magnetic disturbance. T he 
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ditch inferred in this insula from last year’s survey had turned out, on excavation, to be a Roman 
sewer. 

The measurements in insula XXX consisted firstly of a basic survey of an area 100 ft. by 
200 ft., and secondly, when that had established the general direction taken by the ditch after 
the comer, its course was followed by means of fifty-foot long traverses as far as the Gorhambury 
Drive. No attempt was made to follow it beyond. 

The results of the survey of the corner are shown in plan form (fig. 6). Readings were spaced 
5 ft. apart on a square mesh so that there were 100 readings to a square area measuring 50 ft. by 
50 ft. The positions of two marker points (4 and B) have been triangulated to permanent 
features! so that, should excavation be undertaken at any future time, the exact position predicted 
for the corner can be determined on the ground, without the necessity for further magnetic sur- 
veying. The disturbances shown represent an enhancement of the magnetic intensity in all 
cases. Fluctuations in strength and spatial regularity are somewhat greater than elsewhere along 
the course of the ditch; these could be due to variations in the nature of the filling and to the 
superposition of later features—it is not necessary to hypothesize irregularities in the original 
ditch, though this is a possibility. 

From point B the disturbance was followed in a north-easterly direction by closely spaced 
traverses, usually 10 ft. apart, after the manner employed in the previous year. Between 125 and 
140 ft. from B the disturbance was absent, and for about 10 ft. on either side of this ‘gap’ the 
disturbance was displaced up to 20 ft. from the usual line—to the south-east on the side nearest 

B, and to the north-west on the other side. Again this may represent later features rather than 
the original ditch. Similar but less pronounced irregularities were found also at about 320 ft. 
from B. However, the disturbance was not in general so regular as on the south-easte rly limb 
where at the junction of insulae VI and VIII a clear-cut gap corresponding to the intersection 
of Watling Street had been noted. 

‘Traverses were continued for a distance of 550 ft. from B; it was observed that there was a 
slight visual depression, about fifteen feet wide, in the ground along the line of the disturbance. 
Up to about 400 ft. from B the disturbance tended to be on the north-west bank of this de- 
pression, and thereafter on the south-east bank. Closely spaced traverses were also made, just 
to the south-west of Gorhambury Drive, across the line predicted by the preceding measure- 
ments. Here the magnetic measurements indicated that there were two parallel ditches separated 
by approximately 20 ft.; in this region traverses were made for a distance of 200 ft. south- 


westwards from Gorhambury Drive and indications of two ditches were apparent for the whole 
of this length. 


' These are points Y YZ along the hedge which south corner of the NW. Gate. X lies r1o ft. along 
separates the large meadow 113 onthe north-east this hedge from its junction with another fence 
side of Bluehouse Hill from the large field occupy- which borders the town bank; 7 is a tree 250 ft. 
ing the western segment of the walled town. The from X,and Za point 250 ft. from 7%. AX = 371 ft. 
junction of this hedge with the city-wall is marked AY = 325 ft.; BY = 387 ft, BZ = 409 ft.; 
on Wheeler, Veru/amium, pl. cx1x, 64 in. from the AB 157 ft. 6 in. 
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Bone Harpoon from Gamble’s Cave, Kenya.—Dr. Kenneth P. Oakley, F.S.A., sends the follow- 
ing note: In 1953 Dr. L. S. B. Leakey gave to me some samples of bone fragments from various 
levels in Gamble’s Cave II, Elmenteita, with the intention of my having them analysed chemic- 


ally and eventually submitted for radiocarbon dating. Last year, in the course of sorting and 


— 
cm. 


Fic. 1. A, Butt-end of bone harpoon from Upper Kenya Capsian 


level 13 in Gamble’s Cave II; two views, one with tentative restora- 


tion. 4. Drawings by Rosemary Powers. 8, ‘Two uniserial bone- 
harpoons from Niveaux Tufacés (Makalian), Ishango. 4. After de 
Heinzelin. 


cleaning mechanically the fragments in a sample from level 13 (Late Upper Kenya Capsian),! 

I noticed what appeared to be an artificial cut on one of the pieces of compact bone. On being 
cleaned more thoroughly with the aid of dilute acetic acid, this proved to be part of a uniserial 
bone harpoon, remarkably similar to the type found in horizons S.F.M., G.Y., and N. Tuf. of 


L. S. B. Leakey, The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 116-17. 
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NOTES 87 
the lake-beds at Ishango! on the west shore of Lake Albert. Such uniserial harpoons are charac- 
teristic of the late phase (C) of the Jshangian culture recognized and defined? by Dr. J. de Hein- 
zelin de Braucourt. The earlier phases of this culture are distinguished by biserially barbed 
points and harpoons. 

There is no published record of harpoons or indeed of any type of barbed bone point from the 
Kenya Capsian layers, so it seems desirable to call attention to this find. Dr. Leakey tells me 
that he already has another fragmentary example from the same site which he will publish in due 
course. ‘The interest of the specimen now recorded is that although only a small fragment, it 1s 
the /utt-end, and this is the part which betrays the probable Ishangian affinities. The critical 
feature is a V-shaped notch situated behind the oblique undercut of the basal barb (fig. 1@). In 
typical Ishangian harpoons (fig. 14), there is usually a pair of such notches placed in opposition 
on the two sides, presumably serving for the attachment of a line. A few much larger harpoons 
trom a Mesolithic level in the Sudan were notched on one side only; but at an inversely directed 
angle designed to hold a line. 

For a long time there has been some controversy about the status and geological age of the 
Kenya Capsian culture (at first called Kenya Aurignacian*). It has been divided into two stages. 
The Lower Kenya Capsian occurs in situ in the Malewa Gorge,’ associated with a typically 
Gamblian fauna. The Upper Kenya Capsian is found in raised lake terraces dating from the 
closing phases of the Gamblian pluv ial; and also in occupation debris in Gamble’s Cave II, which 
is the type-locality.® It is reasonable to believe that the Lower Kenya Capsian dates from well 
within the Pleistocene as now arbitrarily defined (ending c. 8000 B.c.), but some uncertainty 
surrounds the age of the Upper Kenya Capsian. The matter is likely to remain sub judice until 

radiocarbon data are available.” However, the presence of pottery in phases ) and c, and the 
abundance of ostrich-shell beads in all its phases,* gives this upper division of the culture a dis- 
tinctly post-Palaeolithic flavour. ‘This impression is now greatly strengthened by the discovery 
(in phase c) of the butt-end of a type of harpoon most closely matched in a late phase of the 
Ishangian culture, which is generally accepted as Mesolithic, and referred by de Heinzelin to 
the Makalian sub-pluvial (c. 6000-4500 B.c., according to recent estimates,? although some 
revision of this dating may be necessary when more radiocarbon determinations have been made). 

I am indebted to Miss Rosemary Powers for the accompanying drawings (fig. 1), to Dr. J. 
Desmond Clark and Dr. A. J. Arkell for advice, and above all to Dr. Leakey for having made 
the material available in the first place. 


A late-Roman bronze buckle-plate from Sea Mills —Mr. George C. Boon, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: The buckle-plate here illustrated (fig. 1) was found by me as a boy, i in topsoil 
overlying the remains of the Roman building at Sea Mills—Abone, Bristol, which was opened 
by Mrs. D. P. Dobson (now Mrs. D. P. Dobson-Hinton), F.S.A., in 1937-8. 10 ‘The plate was 


1 J. de Heinzelin, ‘Les Fouilles d’Ishango’, 
Exploration du Parc National Albert, 1957, pp. 46- 
61, pls. Xx1x, XXXIV. 

2 Tbid., p. 91; see also pp. 53-54. 

3 A. J. Arkell, Ear/y Khartoum, Oxford, 1949, 
pp. 75-77, pl. 48, figs. 1, 2. 

, Lake, op. cit., p. go. The name was changed 
to Kenya Capsian at the first Pan-African Con- 
gress on Prehistory (1947). 

5 §. Cole, The Prehistory of East Africa, Pen- 
guin Books, 1954, p. 184. 

© Leakey, op. cit., pp. 116-19; see also S. Cole, 


Op. cit., pp. 184—5. 

7 The bone samples supplied from Gamble’s 
Cave in 1953 unfortunately proved to contain 
inadequate amounts of carbon for dating. 

8 Leakey, op. cit., pp. 103-4; Cole, of. cit., pp. 
190-2. 

9 de Heinzelin, op. cit., p. 91; see also J. D. 
Clark, The Prehistory of Southern Africa, Penguin 
Books, 1959, p. 169. 

10 Trans. Bristol € Glos. 
(1939), 202~23. 
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presented to the City Museum, Bristol, in 1945, and I am indebted to the C 
permission to publish it here. 

The building was of at least two periods, the latest being of the fourth century and consisting 
of an extent of rough stone paving hounded by a shallow gutter, only a few inches below the 
ground. ‘The buc kle- plate was found near this gutter, w hich conte sined a Fel temp reparatio coin 
of 354-60. The latest coin from the site was of Valentinian IT. 

The plate is 42 mm. long. The metal is of a very brassy a appearance, like orichaleum. The 
structure consists of an outer plate of thin metal, decoratively pierced on both sides, formed into 
a cylindrical tube at the fold for the reception of the iron 
spindle. One of two bronze tongues, apparently of a simple 
round section (perhaps at the point of attachment only) remains 
as a stub. A thin, median plate of bronze is inserte -d between 
the front and hase parts of the outer plate; it is closely adherent 
to the front part, but there is room for a thin leather strap 
(shaved? to about 14 mm.) behind it. Four bronze rivets sur- 
vive, perhaps of a total of eight, since along each side a pair of 
rivets apparently alternates with single, drilled circles (which, 
together with the incisions on the visible part of the spindle- 
housing, may have held inlay). If this is so, the original width 
of the Seckio: -plate will have been in the region of 72 mm. and 

; there will have been four tongues. 

‘The specimen is a boucle @ grille, as found in the late Gallo- 
Roman cemetery of Vermand,' which presumably ceased to be 
used in 407, when the town was devastated by the Vandals 
and Alans. There is also a particularly elegant example from 
Sissy.2, A belt-plate from Vermand has traces of what is des- 
cribed as a thin leaf of bronze at the back of the openwork 
mounting, thought to be for the attachment of a decorative 
paste,} but it is unlikely that the Sea Mills plate was similarly 
adorned, since the fretting is in no way undercut. Otherwise, 

Fic. 1 (4). the presence of such a median plate seems to be rare. Indeed, 
buckles with this form of ‘key-hole’ piercing are themselves 
very rare in Britain. Most examples of openwork buckle-plates, such as those from early 
migration- -period ¢ graves, appear to have a very much simplified, and more angular (probab ly later) 
square type of piercing. “The Vermand style, in its cruder manifest tions, is common in Britain, 
and probably goes back to the third quarter of the fourth century.® It is presumably connected 
with the penetration of Teutonic elements into military and other official positions at that time. 
This is far from saying, however, that each find bespeaks the presence of foederati, although this 
buckle-plate may be an item of military dress. 
1 Théophile Eck, Les deux cimitiéres gallo- with 1a). 


romains de Vermand et de St. Quentin (1891), pl. 4 For example, B. Faussett, Javentorium Sepul- 
xvi, 14; 6 and g have a narrower spacing of beading chra/e (1856), pl. . 


City Museum for 


or grooving on the spindle-housing, more like that $’ For examples from Silches Hants, see 
of the Sea Mills specimen. These finds are also Medieval Archaeology iii (1959), pls. ili, iv. 

shown in E. T. Leeds, Ear/y Anglo-Saxon Art and © For example, cf. a Lydney specimen, presum- 
Archaeology (1936), pl. v, lower right. ably Valentinian in date, identical with one fron 


2 C. Boulanger, Le Mobilier funéraire gallo-  Silchester: R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Excag. 
romain et franc en Picardie et en Artois (1902-5), in Lydney Park, G/os.(Res. Rept. Soc. Antiq. Lond., 
pl. vii, 4 ix, 1932), pl. xxvii, 132. 

3 T. Eck, op. cit., in note 2, pl. xvi, 26 (found 
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The general series of coins from Sea Mills ends with a few of the House of Theodosius I. 
Occupation seems to have fallen rapidly away during Valentinian times, the coins of this dynasty 
numbering only a quarter of those of the House of Constantine I." The pattern probably reflects 
the apparent state of affairs in Wales? and may also underline the raison d’étre of Abone as a 
ferry-station on the 14th route of the Antonine Itinerary. It should not, however, be forgotten 
that Caerwent, the next place on the 14th iter, produced a flourishing Theodosian series,} so 
the buckle-plate could well be as late as the early fifth century. 


A New pre-Conquest crucifixion stone from west Cornwall._—Mr. A. C. Thomas, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following: This interesting object (pl. xxvim1d, and fig. 1) comes from Phillack, the 
mother church of the small coastal town of Hayle 
on the north coast of west Cornwall. Duringthe | 
preparation of a parish guide in June 1960, a 
number of flash-light photographs were taken, 
and one of them revealed the carving discussed 
below, the details of which are scarcely apparent 
to the eye in daylight. 

It is a slab of rough granite, dressed flat, and 
the surviving portion is 2 ft. 3 in. in height, by 
2 ft. in width. As it is now built into the north 
interior wall-face of the lych-gate which forms 
the south-western entrance to Phillack church- 
yard, no indication of its thickness can be given. 
Nor is its provenance known, save for a very 
strong presumption that, with the rest of the frag- 
ments which form the lych-gate, it was found in 
the massive restoration of the church in 1856-7. 
The slab is extremely worn—the coarse granite 
or ‘moorstone’ employed does not weather well 


—and the surviving detail represents all that is left ae Cererne 
of what must have been clear and deep chiselled Fic. 1. 
incisions. 


The iconism is simple. Christ is portrayed in the position associated with the tau cross (the 
cross itself is lacking) and apparently in a tunic, to judge from the bands at the wrists and the low 
starting-point of the division between the legs. The head is proportionately enlarged and may 
represent either an intended nimbus or lack of skill on the part of the artist. Above each arm, 
a simple equal-armed cross fills each corner of the field, and in the central angle of the cross-arms 
there are small pecked dimples. The surround, which is reconstructed in fig. 1, is composed of 
two square-headed borders, expanded very slightly towards the base. No detail of Christ’s face, 
nor of any figures which might be expected in the areas below the arms, have survived, and these 
areas are indeed very badly weathered. 

The main interest of this unusual little figure is that it would appear to be unique in the much- 
studied Cornish repertoire of incised pillars, crosses, and cross-slabs, and finds its closest analogies 
elsewhere in the Celtic West. A clearly significant element is the presence of the two enriched 
crosses above the arms. These are rare in early Christian art in Britain, but they occur on a 
strangely Oriental slab from Inishkea North, co. Mayo, shown by Mlle Frangoise Henry,* here 

' From personal inspection. 3 Including several hoards. Bu//etin of the Board 

2 Military occupation ends ¢. 383-8, apparently; of Celtic Studies, i (1925), 92-97. 
see V. E. Nash-Williams, The Roman Frontier in 4 F. Henry, Jrish Art (Methuen, 1940), p. 54 
Wales (1954), 143. and pl. 16a. 
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reproduced in fig. 2a, w hich also depicts the enlarged head, and the inward curve of the left knee 
seen on the Phillack slab: though with elements (loin-cloth instead of tunic, Latin cross, and the 
Stephaton and Longinus figures) which the latter lacks. From South Wales we may note a very 
similar isolated depiction of Christ at Llanychaer, Pembr. (Nash-Williams!' no. 337), in a 
similar tunic, either on a tau cross or without a cross at all, and the same enlargement of the head 
suggesting a nimbus. A very late pillar-stone at Llanhamlach, Brecon., Nash-Williams no. 61, 

may represent the end of the stylistic motif of the two small upper crosses seen at Phillack— 
unfortunately broken, the top of the pillar shows a ‘square key-pattern’ which may in fact be the 


base of a small cross in the top right-hand angle of the main central Latin cross. The ‘pellets’ 


in the arm-angles of the small crosses are reflected in another late Welsh stone, the cross-slab 
from Meifod, Montgom. (here, fig. 2b: Nash-Williams no. 295). The cross in question is 
Greek rather than Latin, and the pellets are raised, not like the Phillack dimples. The same dis- 
position is, however, also seen on an elaborate equal-armed cross ona slab at Llandeilo, Carmarthen- 
shire (Nash-Williams no. 156: here, fig. 2c) and this and the Meifod stone may mark the later 
development of this basic pattern. 

The closest analogies seem to lie in the Inishkea North slab, perhaps eighth century, and the 
figure on the Llanychaer stone, which Nash-Witliams ple aced in the period seventh to ninth 
centuries. It is precisely such a mixture—partly from Ireland proper, partly from the ‘Irish’ 
area of South Wales—that we should expect to underlie the fragmentary early Christian icono- 
graphy of Cornwall at this phase. Where the two little upper crosses come from is a puzzle. 
It may be that, like the Byzantine or Coptic prototypes which Nash-Williams saw must lie 
behind such figures as the Llanychaer one, they represent ultimately the sun and the moon of 
Matthew xxvii. 45.2 The original circles of the Oriental design may have become crosslets in 
the hands of the Irish sc ulptor, and these again may have been enriched in their angles by the 
Welsh tradition under the influence of the later form of the Merovi ingian chi-rho. 

No such mystery need confront us when we deal with the site. Phillack church occupies the 
place of a pre-Conquest Celtic /an, the religious enclosure of post-Roman Cornwall, for which 
there is abundant evidence. The original patron, Piala (replaced by the wholly irrelevant St. 
Felicitas in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries) was traditionally the sister of Fingar or Gwinear,3 

1 V. E. Nash-Williams, The Early Christian Radford, F.S.A. 

Monuments of Wales (Cardiff, 1950). 3 Canon G. H. Doble, St. Gwinear (‘Cornish 
2 I owe this suggestion to Mr. C. A. Ralegh Saints’ series, no. g, 1926). 
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and is involved in the considerable immigration of Irish ‘saints’ and laity into west Cornwall in the 
sixth century, for which an archaeological background can at last be tentatively supplied.!. The 
/an at Phillack could, like so many Cornish examples, be traced until quite recently: some of the 

early burials were found i in 1826, and a memorial stone in Hiberno-Saxon lettering still stands 
in the churchyard.2 ‘The crucifixion here considered must form part of a slab, either as a memorial 
or (less certainly) within an early chapel, erected between the sixth and tenth centuries. A date 
in the latter half of this period is to be preferred, on the Welsh and Irish evidence. 

‘There is an alternative explanation, however, which must be briefly considered, in case further 
instances should be discovered in more meaningful contexts. As W. G. Collingwood pointed 
out some years ago, the bulk of the large free-standing wheel-headed ‘Cornish’ crosses must be 
referred to the late tenth and eleventh centuries. There is a growing body of evidence for a local 
revival, or re-assertion, of the Church in Cornwall at this period. I have suggested} that this 
must be connected with the late English conquests of Cornwall in the early and mid-tenth 
century, and the absorption of this stubborn Celtic province into southern England. The parcel- 
ling-out of the large Cornish land-holdings—groups of trevs, equivalent roughly to a Welsh 
commote—amongst Saxon notables is reflected in the structure of Domesday Book Cornwall. 
It must date from the late tenth century in west Cornwall, and from this period we must also 
suppose that a fairly radical selection was applied to the many hundreds of native /ans or chapels 
(frequently misidentified as ‘monasteries’). Only a small percentage were retained to serve as the 
equivalent of a Saxon mother church, with a priest, perhaps, and with continued facilities for 
Christian burial. The rest faded into disuse, to be commemorated only as place-names, cross- 
sites, or the odd medieval re-employment. It is the group selected by, or soon after, A.D. 1000 
which must have become the parish churches of medieval Cornwall, and Phillack is amongst 
these. 

‘The alternative explanation, and it is not pressed, is that the Phiilack crucifixion is the equiva- 
lent of a rood: that it is tenth or eleventh century in date, inspired by southern English instances, 
and was designed for an enlarged church at Phillack when that area (the DB Conarditon(e)) 
passed into Saxon hands. The sister-church at Gwithian, in the same land-holding or Domesday 
manor, and at the far end of it, nearly three miles away, is certainly pre-Conquest and equally 
certainly represents enlargement of an earlier Celtic chapel. There are grounds for supposing 
that it possessed that rare feature in Cornwall, a chancel arch: and the present parish church at 
Gwithian which replaced it in the thirteenth century is alleged to have had the same.5 Since, of 
the two, Phillack became the rectoria, and in 1282 was consolidated with the living of Gwithian 
(which subsequently sank to its present status of a dependent chapelry), it might be argued that 
Phillack, too, should have exhibited an enlarged Celtic chapel of the tenth or eleventh century, 
with a chancel arch, over which (more Bradford-on-Avon) a rood, sculpted in the local idiom, 
was displayed: and that this slab discussed above in fact represents such a rood. 

Nor is this explanation entirely based on such tenuous historical guesswork. The double 
border around the central figure finds no echo in the necessary Welsh or Irish prototypes: but it 
might be taken as a clumsy skeuomorph of the deeply rebated stone frame of, say, the Dagling- 
worth Crucifixion, or the St. Peter, of the mid-eleventh century: the faintly curved right arm of 
Christ might echo the much more pronounced curve on the early eleventh-century figures at 
Langford and Wormington: and the former of these two shows the long robe also displayed on the 


A. C. Thomas, Cornwall in the Dark Ages wall F. C., 1958), p. 25. 
(Proc. West Cornwall Field Club, vol. ii, 2 (1958), * Proc. West Cornwall F. C., vol. ii, 4 (1960), 


2-H. O’N. Hencken, Archaeology of Cornwall SJ. T. Blight, Churches of West Cornwall 
and Scilly (Methuen, 1932), p. 265. (Oxford, 1865), p. 88. 


3 In Gwithian; Ten Years’ Work (West Corn- 
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Phillack figure. Is the Phillack robe to be derived from the earlier East Mediterranean element 
implicit in so much of the Celtic church between the sixth and eighth centuries, now archaeo- 
logically authenticated ?? or does it derive, as Sir Alfred Clapham cogently argued for the Lang- 
ford Rood and the other Daglingworth figure, the Christ Enthr onedy from the tradition of the 
Volto Santo at Lucca ?3 

In either event, it is clearly too secondary in its stylistic derivation, and too badly weathered in 
reality, to allow us to pursue this line further. Of the two explanations, the former (purely Celtic, 
eighth century or later) would be preferable, if any other instances existed in Cornwall: but the 
latter explanation, which would make this an eleventh-century Rood of Wessex origin, need not 


be entirely dismissed on the grounds of the crudity of the work. Rough granite x not lend 
itself to fine artistry. 


Acknowledgements 
I am most grateful to the Rev. M. Atterbury Thomas, Rector of Phillack, for his permission 
to publish this figure: to my colleague Malcolm Murray for the excellent photogr: aph (pl. xxv): 
and to Mr. C. A. Ralegh R:z viford, F.S.A., for preliminary discussion. Mr. Radford was good 
enough to indicate the Welsh source at Llanychaer, and to suggest that the Phillack stone merited 
publication. It would be unfair to say that he endorses the alternative explanation as a late Rood, 


and the fact that he lends his authority to the earlier dating will of course pre-dispose most 
readers in its favour. 


An unrecorded Norman tympanum at Bishop Norton, Lincs—The Rev. Canon P. B. G. 
Binnall, F.S.A., sends the following note: Bishop Norton is a small village in the ancient wapen- 
take of Aslacoe, ten miles west of Market Rasen and seven miles south-east of Kirton L indsey, 
lying between the Ermine Street and the river Ancholme. In Domesday Book it forms part of 
the sokeland belonging to the extensive manor of Stow, held by the bishop of Lincoln. A number 
of twelfth-century cha urters record papal confirmations of Norton to the bishop and the church of 
Lincoln,$ and in the thirteenth century it provided the endowment for a prebendal stall in the 
cathedral.6 

Of the ancient parish church nothing remains except the interesting and hitherto unrecorded 
tympanum (pl. xxviira), built into the west face of the tower, which was erected in 17 32-3.7 

The existence of this stone was unknown or forgotten until about 1928, when the removal of 
ivy from the tower exposed it to view. ‘The incumbent at that time, the late Rev. Christopher 
Harrison, asked me to examine it and told me that an ‘expert’ had declared it to be part of a 
“Tudor tomb’. I reported it to our Fellow, the late C. E. Keyser, as it was not recorded in his 
book,’ but he was then near the end of his life and there the matter rested until I recently had 
occasion to revisit the church in connexion with proposed repairs to the tower, when I realized 
more fully than was possible 32 years ago the importance of this piece of Norman sc ne et 

By the kindness of Profiense G. Zarnecki, F.S.A., who has examined the photograph but has 
not had an opportunity of inspecting the stone, I am able to give some information which he has 
been good enough to supply from his great store of knowledge. 

‘ Conveniently accessible in D. Talbot Rice, Survey, ed. C. W. Foster and T. Longley (Lincoln 
English Art, 871-1100 (Oxford, 1952), pls. 11, Record Soc., 1924), 48. 

14, and 17. 5 Registrum Antiqu issimum, ed. C. W. Foster 


2 For example, by imports of glass and pottery (Lincoln Record Soc.), i, 188, 190, 194, 203, 206; 
from Egypt, North Africa ?, Syria ? and Byzan- il, 325. 
tium: for the latest summary see A. C. Thomas, © Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend, ed. F. C. N. Davis 
‘Imported Pottery in Dark-Age Western Britain’ ers" Record Soc.), xxxviil. 
(Medieval Archaeology, vol. iii (1959), p. 89). 7 A. Bewes, Church Briefs (1896), 315. 

3 ‘Some Disputed Examples of & Conquest ; E. Keyser, Norman Tympana and Linte/s in 


Sculpture’ vol. xxv (1951), p. 191). of Great Britain, 2nd ed., 1927 
P \ ute! 9 
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1. The design. ‘This, as in many other cases, incorporates three elements: the arch, the 
tympanum proper and the lintel, but the assemblage has resulted in an extraordinary confusion of 
proportions. 

The roundels on the arch show two designs, used alternately. Two have an interlacing pat- 
tern, resembling that on the tower of S. Peter’s, Northampton (c. A.p. 1140), and the other three 
are identical with the design in the spandrels of the west doorway of Kenilworth church and ona 
stone found at Newark Castle.! 

The sculpture of the tympanum proper is much worn and its subject is impossible to deter- 
mine. What appear to be three connected heads may form an emblem of the Trinity and it is 
conceivable that the composition, which appears to contain a recumbent figure, relates to the 
Creation. Professor Zarnecki dissents from this interpretation and suggests that, if the three 
heads symbolize the Trinity, then the recumbent figure is much more likely to be the force of 
evil overcome by the Trinity. But the early Fathers, notably St. Augustine and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, were insistent upon the doctrine that Creation was the work of the Blessed Trinity 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the medieval craftsman, or his employer, must often have 
heard this expounded in sermons on such texts as Ps. xxiii, 6. To signify the conquest of evil 
one would rather have expected a cross or other symbol specifically associated with Christ. 

The decoration of the pseudo-lintel consists of interlacing circles, a pre-Conquest motive by 
no means uncommon in Lincolnshire, which certainly survived in early Norman work as at 
Leominster Priory and Sandwich St. Clements. 

2. Date. Dr. Zarnecki writes: “There can be little doubt that both Kenilworth and Newark 
were works of one group of masons. We know that Newark Castle was built by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln. ‘There is a likelihood that there was another work by this group of masons in 
Lincoln and that this work influenced the Bishop Norton sculptor.’ Bishop Alexander built the 
chancel of Stow church and carried out other extensive works there before his death in 1148.7 


We may therefore tentatively ascribe the Bishop Norton tympanum to a local village craftsman, 
working about a.p. 1145. 


Four pieces of Roman glazed ware.—Mrs. E. Harris contributes the following: During 1857, 
work on Duck’s Farm at Plaxtol, Kent, resulted in the discovery of an inhumation burial with an 
associated funerary deposit of pottery and metal objects.3 One of the pots (fig. 3), described by the 
finder as a beautiful bottle made of a kind of biscuit and illustrated in his report* is now in Maid- 
stone Museum. Some forty years later, in 1896, the Rev. C. E. Woodruff communicated to the 
Kent Archaeological Society the finding of a similar bottle at “Woodoaks’ near Ham Green, 
Upchurch, noting its likeness to the earlier find.’ He described this second piece as ‘a fine goblet 
of Durobrivian ware with a long neck and a flanged rim, height 9{ inches, diameter of its pear- 
shaped body 4? inches. The vessel is ornamented with five rows of rings formed of white paste 
upon a groundwork which shows traces of a green glaze.’ As with the Plaxtol bottle the one from 
Ham Green was part of a funerary deposit being associated with ‘two cups and three paterae of 
Samian ware’ and ‘a small glass bottle with handle, height 4? inches’. In 1959 the excavation of 
a building site in King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate, E.C. 2,° brought to light two further examples 
of the type of glazed pottery of which the two Kentish bottles had been made. The smaller of 
the two London sherds (fig. 1 and pl. xxrx) was at first thought to be a piece of the Metropolitan 


1 Cf. Dr. Zarnecki’s note in the Transactions 173. Unfortunately neither of these two sources 
of the Thoroton Soc. \x (1956), 23-28. gives any indication as to the present whereabouts 

2 The Archaeological Fournal, ciii (1946), 168. of the Ham Green material. 

3 Gent’s Mag. Aug. 1857, p. 201: V.C.H. Kent, © The Bank of England Luncheon Club situated 
ill, 163. immediately north of St. Margaret Lothbury on the 

+ Arch. Cant. ii, 6, pl. tv. south side of King’s Arms Yard. 

5 Arch. Cant. xxii, proc. lii; V.C.H. Kent, iii, 
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slipware to which it bears a close resemblance. A workman’s find, it came from Roman levels 
in the builder’s trench but the presence of a deep concrete foundation lent colour to the possibility 
that it was a later intrusion. ‘The discovery, in another trench, of the second piece (fig. 2 and 


pl. xx1xa) with its distinctive Roman design and obvious similarity to the Plaxtol bottle led toa 
closer examination of the first sherd. 


Description of pottery 


Fig. 1 and pl. xx1xd. Base of a bowl of hard micaceous red ware. Both inside and outside are 


neatly glazed with a green tinged transparent glaze which completely covers the base. A few traces 


EH 


Fic. 1-3. Roman glazed pottery from London and Plaxtol (4) 


of the decoration, en barbotine in a white pipe clay beneath the glaze, survive and suggest that it 
consisted of circles. ‘The base has been roughly turned. (Guildh: ull Museum No. 21855) 

Fig. 2 and pl. xx1xa. Base of a bottle of hard, slightly micaceous ware, reddish grey on the 
inside and red on the outside. ‘The whole of the namie , including the underside of the base, is 
neatly glazed with a transparent greenish glaze; a roughness on part of the body indicates that 
the pot was in contact with something during firing. The decoration, consisting of alternate 
lines of circles and bands of dots ( (simil: ir in style to that often found on poppyhead beakers), is 
en barbotine in white pipe clay beneath the glaze. ‘The base and lower part of the body have 
been neatly turned. (Guildhall Museum No. 21856) 

Fig. 3. A pear-shaped bottle of softish, slightly sandy feeling, red ware. A straw yellow 
transparent glaze, now wearing off in parts, covers the outside of the bottle including the underside 
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of the base and the inside of the neck. It is rather patchy and where thick tends to a green shade. 
‘The decoration, consisting of a line of circles alternating with bands of dots and repeated five 
times is en barbotine in white pipe clay beneath the glaze. ‘The base has been neatly turned and 
The rim is now missing. 

(Maidstone Museum: no number) 

The identification of the bowl (fig. 1) as a seventeenth-century piece may be rejected on the 
following grounds:—The shape of the vessel cannot readily be paralleled among those made in 
Metropolitan slipware or among the ordinary coarsewares whose glaze resembles that on the 
bowl. In all the examples of slipware examined there had been no deliberate attempt to cover the 
underside of the base with glaze and nearly all the later pieces had marks on the base indicating 
where they had rested on supports during firing. Only a very few seventeenth-century pieces 
possessed strikingly similar glaze and even in comparison with these, close examination suggested 
a more marked green coloration on the bowl sherd, particularly ori ‘the inside. 

Although it is not possible to determine exactly what the pattern was since so little has survived, 
it is difficult to reconcile what does remain w'th the lettering or other designs usually found on 
Metropolitan slipwares. On the other hand, the traces are quite consistent with a design of plain 
circles which is not at all unusual on poppyhead beakers and was apparently the sole decoration 
on the Ham Green bottle. 

It is only fair to mention that the paste of the bowl is not obviously distinguishable from the ware 
of the later pieces whereas it does differ from that of the second London sherd, perhaps as a result of 
a different firing. “he barbotine decoration is rather sharper on the bowl than on the two bottles. 

‘These four pieces are the only examples of this ware which the author has, so far, been able to 
trace.! “They bear little resemblance to the glazed pottery from the Holt kilns? and still less to the 
fine white paste wares of Lezoux and Cologne. Although the technique of barbotine dots is quite 
frequently seen on the continental products, the decorative inspiration of the three pieces under dis- 
cussion seems to be the poppyhead beaker, a type often found on Romano-British sites of the first to 
second centuries but little known on the Continent. “They would therefore appear to belong to one 
of the varieties of glazed ware which are now recognized to be local Romano-British products.3 

Such dating evidence as there is suggests that the pieces were made in the first half of the second 
century a.pD. “The two London sherds were both workman’s finds but came from Roman levels 
containing material of the late first to early second centuries. The amount of samian ware in the 
Ham Green deposit suggests a first to second-century date rather than a third to fourth-century 
one for the Rev. Woodruff’s goblet. Major Luard, in his description of the Plaxtol cemetery, 
does not, unfortunately, indicate precisely whether the pottery he found was in fact associated 
with the inhumation burial he draws so neatly or whether the deposits around the edge of the 
tumulus represent an earlier cremation, the inhumation being a secondary use of the tomb as at 
Holborough.’ ‘The brooches he illustrates® as coming from the Plaxtol tumulus are of late first 
to early second-century type and the samian ware? belongs to the earlier part of the second century 
so it would seem reasonable to assume that the beautiful bottle is also of this date. 


there is no indication that the bottle had any kind of handle. 


1 Neither the London Museum nor the British 
Museum has any in its collection catalogued either 
as Roman or seventeenth-century pottery. 


Yard. The thick Roman deposits on the site appear 
to be due to the build up of the stream’s banks which 
also occurred at Bucklersbury and Walbrook. 


2 Y Cymmrodor, xii (1930), 175 ff. 

3 Arch. News letter, 2, No. 12, p. 199: Roman 
Lead Glazed Pottery in Britain, E. M. Jope. 

4 The Walbrook stream ran immediately to the 
east of the site: Stow, Survey of London (Kingsford 
ed.), 1, 1753 Archaeologia, xxvii, 147; Roy. Com. 
Rep. London, iii: Roman London, p. 144, Tokenhouse 


5 Arch. Cant. \xvili, 1954, 1 ff. 

© Arch. Cant. ii, pl. v. 

7 Miss E. Pirie of Maidstone Museum kindly 
examined the stamps for me and identified them as 
Senila of Lezoux (Antonine), Annius of Lezoux 
(Vrajan—Hadrian), and Nemes of East Gaul 
(Hadrian—Antonine). 
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The demolition of the keep at Benington—Mr. D. F. Renn contributes the following: In their 
account of the history and excavation of Ascot Doilly Castle, Mr. E. M. Jope and Mr. R. I. 
Threlfall drew a parallel with the keep at Benington, Herts." The latter is worthy of further 
comment, even in its present ruined and overgrown condition. 

Benington Castle stands immediately north of the parish church, seven miles north of Hertford 
(TL/297236).? A large Georgian house, The Lordship, is built on the north side of the mound 
and I am most grateful to its owner, Mr. R. H. Bott, for permission to explore the remains in his 
grounds. ‘The house is flanked by a gateway (of 18 32) and a screen wall terminating in a summer- 
house. These stand on a broad low bank which continues round the east and south sides of the 
mound top, carrying a low flint wall. 

The rectangular keep (fig. 1), of flint rubble set in yellow sandy mortar, stands a few feet west of 
the summer-house. There is some herringbone coursing in the west part of the north wall, but 
farther on the wall is bulging and much of the facing has fallen out. “The west wall ends abruptly 
in a plain jamb—the south wall is reduced to its footing courses. A large panel of masonry 
(with diagonally tooled quoins) has fallen across the remains of a small annexe to the north-east. 
It is impossible to tell whether this is bonded into the main keep or not, since the } joint is obscured 
by a semicircular buttress, beside a pseudo-Norman doorway framing a rough opening through 
the wall. A sunk path reveals the lower courses of rectangular buttresses on the north and west 
sides of the keep. The best preserved is that at the western end of the north wall, 4 ft. wide and 
2 ft. projection, of oolitic limestone diagonally tooled and worked as close-jointed ashlar. Above 
a broad chamfer on the outer face are three courses of ashlar of a different kind. ‘The stone is 
clunch, with damaged faces and corners, set in gritty grey mortar and not bonded into the wall. 

A date in the late 1130’s for the building of the keep is argued in ‘7.B.4.4. 3rd ser., xxiil 
(1960), p. 20, and one hundred picks were purchased for its demolition in 1176—7.3 This is a 
very large number for one small tower, and the castlebreakers may have been laying in a stock. 
A single-ended pick was found under twelfth-century building debris at Lydney Castle, Glos.,* 
and it is just possible that it was one of those purchased ostensibly for Benington. Considerable 
sums were spent on other demolitions, but no other expenditure on Benington is recorded, and the 
Valognes remained in possession. It is doubtful if any serious damage was done. ‘The dressed 
stonework may have been removed (as seems to have been the case at Saffron Walden in 11583) 
and partly reset later; oolite and clunch dressings can be seen together in the contemporary flint 
rubble churches at Walkern and Weston nearby. 

Benington Castle was strongly garrisoned in 1193, during the crisis after Richard I’s capture. 
Shortly afterward it passed to Robert fitz Walter by marriage, and was destroyed on his outlawry 


in 1212, the manor passing into other hands.° ‘The words of the Dunstable annalist (. . 
sunt castra ...de Beningtuna . . 


substantially complete. 


. destructa 
.) may be taken to include the keep, since the earthwor’:s are still 


The south wall may have been pierced by windows or a staircase, or it 
may already have shown signs of weakness. At any rate, complete removal of that wall weakened 
the entire structure and rendered it uninhabitable. A most economical demolition; yet the keep 
could have been restored quickly, for changes of policy were frequent in John’s reign. In fact 
fitzWalter returned in 1213, but there are no further references to the castle. 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxxix (1959), 228 n. 2. that caste/l’ Com’ Gauf’ included Walden (sur- 
2 Plan and description of earthworks in V.C.H. rendered by Geoffrey de Mandeville in 1143); 
Herts. ii (1908), 112-13. R.C.H.M. Essex, i (1916), 233-4. 


3 Pipe Roll 23 Henry II, p. 144. © Pipe Roll 5 Richard I, p. 2; Annales Monastici, 
4 Antig. Fourn. xi (1931), 252 and pl. xxxv, 7. ili, 35; Rot. Litt. Claus. 217. 
5 Pipe Rolls 2-4 Henry II, p. 132—assuming 
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From History to Prehistory at Nevasa (1954-56). By H. D. Sankatta, S. B. Deo, Z. D. Ansari, 
and 11 8}. Pp. xxxv + 549. Deccan College, U niversity of Poona, 
1961. Rupees 60 (£4. 10s.). 

During the past twenty years Dr. Sankalia and his colleagues have worked hard at the prehis- 
toric and protohistoric problems of central and western India, and have published their results with 
a promptitude beyond praise. ‘Their new and massive volume deals with a group of mounds at 
Nevasa, 140 miles east-north-east of Bombay. As on the other sites, their work here has taken the 
form rather of extensive sondages than of that considerable lateral clearance which is now require ze 
to reveal complete house-plans and assemblages, and it may be hoped that this essential extension 
will now be undertaken. Meanwhile, the culture-sequences and the absolute time-tables which are 
beginning to emerge from them are a profitable preliminary. 

The main story is this. Over two palaeolithic cultures, the lower marked by evolved hand-axes 
and the upper by flake-tools, scrapers and borers, lies a chi iIcolithic blade industry with a microlithic 
trend. Alongside the mic roliths are polished dolerite axes which were made on the spot, together 
with bangles, rings, a chisel, and other objects of copper. Floors of earth or ‘lime mortar’ covered 
child-burials in pots. With the support of radiocarbon dates (Pennsylvania), the culture in its suc- 
cessive phases is ascribed to 1500-1000 B.C.: an ascription of considerable importance in view of 
the wide spread of compar ble cultures in central India. There followed an appreciable weathered 
layer (diagnosed by Sankalia and Professor F. E. Zeuner) indicating abandonment before the 
arrival of a well- -equipped iron-using people perhaps in the third century B.c. 

Such is the bare framework. But the value of the report lies not least in the details of the finds, 
which are well and fully illustrated though in a confused order that underlines the regrettable 


omission of an index. R. E. M. WHEELER 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Joun Marco AtiecRo. 10} x7. Pp. 192+182 pls. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 30s. 


Mr. Allegro is one of the international team of scholars that has been working since 1953 on 
the piecing together and interpretation of the mass of manuscripts, found in caves on the west 
side of the Dead Sea and known the world over as the Dead Sea Scrolls. “Though the scholarly 
definitive publication of the documents is only just beginning to appear (and at a commendably 
early date in comparison with much such scholarly work), the literature concerning them is 
already i immense. Nearly all of it is highly learned and barely comprehensible to the general 
reader, while on the other hand these finds have been the subject of considerable lurid and 
inaccurate journalism. It is Mr. Allegro’s great merit that he can write for the general public, 
while at the same time he is accurate owing to his close contact with the actual material. 

‘This book is in two halves, first, eleven very brief chapters of 37 pages, second, 138 pages of 
182 plates. The order should have been reversed. The plates, with lengthy captions, tell the 
story of the find of the scrolls, of their piecing-together and interpretation, and of the community 
of Khirbet Qumran, of which the documents formed the library, simply and clearly, and the 
photographs are excellent. The chapters of the text wander from subject to subject in a some- 
what desultory manner. Some of them are good, particul: arly in the interpretation of the way of 
life of the Essenes in the light of the sectarian documents; other chapters are less good, particularly 
the first, which is written with a journalistic attempt at drama which does not come naturally 
to the seihaite But the general effect to the layman not fully conversant with the background of 
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the manuscripts and Qumran would be confusing. It would be only when he came to the plates 
and their captions that he would get a clear idea of what it was all about. 

Mr. Allegro’s enthusiasm for the Copper Scroll and its record of the reported hiding spot of 
vast treasures come out in text and plates. It is very unfortunate that this enthusiasm for treasure- 
hunting should have led him to break up the floor of the Council Chamber at Qumran, which 
as first exposed was to the tourist such a spectacular monument of the Community’s life, and to 
pull down walls, all in a quest based on a document that many authorities regard as a folk- lore 
record, K. M. Kenyon 


The Fournal of African History. Edited by R. A. Otiverand J. D. Face. Volume I, Number I. 
9} x6}. Pp. 187. Cambridge University Press, 1960. 20s. Subscription: 30s. for annual 
volume in two parts. 

Since 1950 there has been a new and vivid interest in the pre-European history of Africa south 
of the Sahara, and there is evidence that this is increasing rapidly. Partly, this is the result of 
African nationalism, and the desire to find or to fabricate genealogies which is apparent in so 
many of the new sov ereign states, and which has led to the myth of Ghana and to the myth of 
Mali. But partly this is due to the fact that a new continent is ‘being opened to archaeology, and 
that fresh techniques have been evolved for recording and for checking oral history. 

The publication of a journal of African history by an English university press is a symptom 
of this growth in interest. The subjects of three of the articles in the first number have special 
relevance for the Society of Antiquaries: “The Niger and the Classics’, by C. K. Meek, ‘Pat- 
terned Walling in African Folk Building’, by James Walton, and ‘East African Coin Finds’, 
by G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville. —T'wo others are of outstanding importance as contributions to 
the study of African history: J. Vansina on the Bakuba, and Margaret Priestley and Ivor Wilks 
on the Ashanti kings. But the primary value of the journal will probably always consist in its 
reviews. In the first number there are about forty pages of these, both in French and English, 
and they are always by specialists. If their standard is maintained, they will continue to form a 
unique bulletin, and the journal will become essential to all great libraries. 

Gervase MaTHew 


The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By Jouannes Marincer. 9} x6. Pp. xviii +219 +63 pls. + 
57 figs. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1960. 42s. 


This is the second volume to be published in the Weidenfeld and Nicolson series The History 
of Religion, edited by Professor E. O. James, who himself wrote the first volume, The Ancient 
Gods. Maringer, in this book, which is a translation of a book published in Switzerland in 1956 
under the title of Vorgeschichtliche Religion, describes the evidence for religion in Palaeolithic, 
Mesolithic, and Neolithic times; he deliberately eschews the metal-using cultures of Europe 
before history because, he says, confusingly, they * are not regarded as falling wholly within the 
definition of prehistory’. This confusion of definition, excusable perhaps in a book for a French 
audience, makes nonsense of his title for English readers, and archaeologists must be warned that 
they will not find in this book anything about the religious beliefs of the Gauls and Britons whom 
Rome subdued. It seems incredible that a book in a serious series dealing with prehistory for an 
English audience has no photograph of the Gundestrup bowl or the Boury god, and no mention 
of Druids. In fact, this book is Luquet and Mainage brought up to date with a touch of Kiihn. 
Half the book is about the Palaeolithic, but surely it is highly questionable whether we can use 
the word religion in Upper Palaeolithic times. Hunting magic and careful burial, yes: but the 
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gods of the Upper Palaeolithic? The first gods in prehistoric Europe date from the Neolithic 
peasantries and the builders of megalithic tombs which Maringer describes, oddly, as ‘well-to- 
do peasants’. It is sad therefore that when we really get to gods—or goddesses Maringer’ s 


treatment is brief, ill-informed, and insecure. He even tries to argue that the French statues- 


menhirs—a clear implantation of an East Mediterranean cult well represe snted in Troy and 
Thessaly—are stylized versions of Upper Palaeolithic ‘venuses’. This is a book with many 
arresting and new photographs, but a book to be used with the greatest care—and not to be 
recommended to students and general readers who cannot imme is ately see its many mistakes, 


misapprehensions, and its muddled, though well-intentioned, thinking. Giyn DaAnreEL 


Early Mediterranean migrations. An essay in archaeological interpretation. By T. 
Brown. 84 x 5}. Pp. x x +84. Manchester University Press, 1960. 18s. 


BurtTon- 


lhe first chapter of this essay is concerned with describing a group of pottery vessels which are 
among the material from Petrie’s excavations at Kahun now housed in the Manche ‘ster Museum, 
and in adducing parallels to them from near and far outside Egypt. The remaining two chapters 
are devoted to fitting them into a comprehensive the ‘ory of Near Eastern history involving wide- 
spread Indo-European migrations from the north-east ( (probably the Caucasus) about 2000 B.c. 

The effect of the book on this reviewer is not a happy one. The method of interpretation 
advocated is not new, but the revival of a bad old one. Even if the parallels drawn to the Kahun 
pottery are all valid, its presence in Egypt may have many explanations, and it really gives 
little support to the ide a of migrating bands of people. Apart from this, much of the argument in 
the book seems to me to be todically. unsound, depending as it does on widespread comparisons of 
relatively simple pottery shapes and artistic motifs. 

Mr. Burton-Brown attacks the current archaeological use of the word ‘influence’ as misleading 
and woolly. Yet surely it is better to use a vague word when the evidence is ambiguous than to 
imply a false precision by plumping for a partic cular explanation, such as migration? In any case, 
it is difficult to have much confidence ina group of migrating ‘people’ defined only by ‘a love of 
contrasting colours’, or one ‘especially interested in delicate technical processes’, w hile to re present 
the new features in Egyptian art and architecture at the time of the Middle Kingdom as only 
explicable through the arrival of Indo-Europeans seems a throwback to the darkest days of 

‘racialist’ archaeology. 


These and similar swee ping hypotheses advanced apparently on almost equally weak evidence 
do not inspire any confidence. There may well have been widespread movements of peoples in 
the Near East in the period with which Mr. Burton-Brown is dealing, but it seems to me that his 
approach in this book does little to help our understanding of them, or of their place in the 
complex web of Near Eastern history. J. D. Evans 


Civilta del ferro 0, Studi pubblicati nella ricorrenza centenaria della sc operta di Villanova. (Docu- 
menti e studi a cura della Diputazione di Storia Patria per le provincie di Romagna, vol. 6.) 


93 x64. Pp. 640. Bologna: Arnaldo Forni Editore, 1959. 


‘Twenty-five authors have contributed to this lavishly produced volume on the problems of the 
Italian Iron Age, whose appearance is intended to commemorate the centenary of an epoch- 
making event in Tealian prehistoric studies, the discovery of the Villanova cemetery in 1856. 
The contributions range from general essays on the inte rpretation of Iron Age development i in 
Italy through research and excavation reports to the discussion and elucidation of points of detail. 
They are grouped under seven heads for convenience, namely: General Problems, New Excava- 
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tions, Artistic Problems, Linguistics, Technological Studies, Chronological Problems, and 
‘Typological Problems. 

It is obviously impossible in a short review to do justice to the amount and variety of research 
represented by a volume of this kind. “There is no overall plan or co-ordination of the individual 
studies, each author having apparently chosen the subject and length of his contribution himself. 
While this tends to produce a somewhat untidy general effect, it has the advantage of leaving each 
free to deal with his own particular field. 

Specialists will find much to interest them in all sections. General problems have been treated 
by four authors, and the section includes a long article about recent interpretations of the origin of 
the Villanovans by P. Laviosa Zambotti. However, the most important new archaeological con- 
tributions seem to me to be contained in the sections on New Excavations and Chronology. ‘The 
former contains a paper by L. Bernabo Brea on the Sicilian cremation cemeteries which he has 
excavated in recent years and five other reports on Iron Age and immediately pre-Iron Age dis- 
coveries in all parts of Italy. The latter has important articles by H. Miiller-Karpe on the 
absolute chronology of N. Italy in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and by R. Peroni on 
the chronology of the Forum cemetery. 

There are also a number of other very interesting essays by both Italian and foreign scholars. 
A melancholy interest attaches to the fact that the ‘T ypology section contains a note by Gordon 
Childe on “The Italian Axe-Mould from Mycenae’—of small importance in itself, but probably 
the last paper of his that will be published. 

The volume gives an impression of the rapid progress of research in many fields, and in view of 
the very miscellaneous contents the full index should prove of considerable use to students. 


J. D. Evans 


Einfiihrung in Niedersachsens Urgeschichte, 1. By K. H. Jacos-Frigsen. 9 X6. Pp. 204 +184 

figs. +-25 pls. Hildesheim, August Lax, 1959. 

The first edition of this book on the prehistory of the Lower Saxony area appeared thirty years 
ago as a single small volume. This new, fourth, edition is planned to occupy three volumes, of 
which this is the first, covering the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods, up to and including Bell 
Beakers; the first edition was only illustrated in line, but we now have 25 half-tone plates in 
addition. 

Much new material is now included, such as the fine Lower Palaeolithic wooden spear, 
found associated with the bones of a mammoth and flints worked in Levallois technique, at 
Lehringen, which takes its place side-by-side with the Clacton spear-tip fragment. There are 
also interesting rectangular house-plans of the local megalithic cultures, and wooden bows of the 
same period from the Ochsenmoor. A burial with a hammer-head bone pin, of ultimately Pontic 
derivation, is published from Werla. ‘The work when completed will be a most valuable addition 


to local surveys of European prehistory. Sruart Piccorr 


Le Premier Age du fer languedocien. Vol. 111. Les tumulus. Conclusions. By M. Louts and 
O. and J. Tarraner. 7} X11. Pp. 423. Bordighera—Montpellier: Institut International 
d’Etudes Ligures, 1960. 
The first two volumes of this large work on the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age of the 

Languedoc appeared in 1955 and 1958. The first described settlement sites (virtually Urnfield 

settlement sites), the second Urnfield cemeteries. This final volume is larger and more costly 

than the others, and describes first the local Iron Age tumulus cemeteries. Then follow general 
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descriptions of tumulus material from the rest of France and Spain, a discussion of the Urnfield 
cultures of northern Italy, and ‘Conclusions’. 

Owing perhaps to the multiple authorship, perhaps to the long delay in the appearance of suc- 
cessive volumes, this work lacks unity and gives the impression of a mass of undigested gleanings 
from earlier excavation reports and syntheses. For British readers, Sandars has already covered 
most of the same ground far more systematically in her Bronze Ase Cultures in France, but this 
French work does at least assemble a useful corpus of primary evidence. 

Much of the local material is known at first hand by the authors; the Taffanels in fact exca- 
vated the key site of the region, Cayla de Mailhac, which is dealt with in volumes I and IT. 
However, some of the local and all the comparative material is republished from earlier reports 
almost by dieect quotation, and here fresh illustrations and a more critical approac h were required. 
Much of the text made up in this way could in any case have been condensed into lists. 

These criticisms apply particularly to the third volume under review, which includes two 
hundred pages of comparative material, largely from Italy. This doubles the size of the book 
and yet contributes little of real-value. 

The volume begins with a description of the reievant tumulus cemeteries (pp. 7-115). They 
represent a local variant of the classical Hallstatt C culture of west-central Europe with long 
swords of iron and bronze, crescentic razors, and so forth. The pottery is rich and varied and 
includes a local Kerbschnitt style. “Too much space is given to repetitive verbal desc riptions of 
finds, too little to the analysis of types and their significance. How typically ‘Hallstatt’ are these 
groups, or how much do they depend on local Urnteld or pre-Urnfield traditions? What 
happened to this cultural group from the later sixth century B.c. onwards, when the few dateable 
tumuli contain a curious ‘southern’ inventory hardly distinguishab le from that of the contemporary 
Urnfields? The material is not treated in such a way that these questions are answered or 
clearly posed. 

Next (pp. 116-40) comes a brief résumé listing the principal types that occur in each period 
at the different Languedoc sites, Urnfield se itioieet nts, Urnfield cemeteries (this persistent dicho- 
tomy seems unnecessary), and tumuli. ‘This is followed by the descriptions of comparative 
tumulus and Urnfield material already mentioned (pp. +g 353). 

Most of the final chapter, ‘Conclusions’ (pp. 357-405), repeats the résumés given previously 
at different stages throughout the three volumes. F. R. Hopson 


Cyrenaican Expedition of the University of a 1952. Ed. by Atan Rowe, with con- 


tributions by Derex Burr e and Joun Gray. <7}. Pp. xii+59+pls. 6. Manchester 
University Press, 1956. 255. 

Cyrenatcan — of the U ar of Manchester, 1955-7. Ed. by Aan Rowe, with con- 
tribution by Joun F. Heary. x84. Pp. xiv+ 344 a 42. Manchester University 


Press, 1960. 42s. 


Mr. Rowe led arch 1aeological expeditions sponsored by Manchester University to Cyrene in 
1952 and 1955-7. Most of the work was concentrated on the tombs, the intention being to 
excavate, plan, classify and date the more important types of tombs in the cemeteries in and around 
Cyrene’. 

Unfortunately these volumes are highly misleading and inaccurate. The treatment of the 
round tombs may be taken as an example. The second chapter of the first volume purports to 
classify them. Rowe identifies an orderly chronological progress from ‘ primitiv e circles of spaced 
stones’ which are ‘perhaps VIth cent. B.c.’ and are ‘certainly archaic in style’ (though Rowe 
makes the extraordinary alternative suggestion that they may be later copies of archaic tombs) to 
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the two monuments—presumably tombs—in the agora, which are ‘approximately of the time of 
Hadrian’. This system of classification is quite without foundation in fact. What evidence there 
is, such as affinities with the architecture of the city, shows that different types of round tomb were 
contemporaneous, and appears to suggest that a// date from about the fourth and third centuries 
B.c. Again, Rowe strangely supposes the ‘primitive circles’ to have originally been tumuli, though 
they are not covered with earth-mounds and there is every indication that they never were. 
Wild analogies for the ‘tumuli’ and other round tombs are adduced from monuments all round 
the Mediterranean ranging over two millennia in date. 

‘The second volume is no less erratic. For instance, it is apparent that Rowe has revised his 
dating of the tombs, but no explanation is given. The tombs are numbered differently (again 
without explanation) but not all the cross-references to the old numbers are given. Nor does it 
help to be told that tomb N 198 was orgnely M 16 on p. 6 and elsewhere that it was M 3; in 
any case both references are wrong, as N 197 = M 3andN 13 = M16. There are numerous 
photographs, but quite a few seem to have been chosen mainly for their human interest. 

One thing is plain: Rowe has brought to light a good deal of useful material. Considering the 
very few previous finds in the cemeteries of which a record has been kept this constitutes important 
new evidence. Rowe himself has not evaluated it, but it only needs study to throw interesting 
new light on the history of Cyrene. J. S. Cassets 


A Catalogue of Cyrenaican Portrait Sculpture. By EvtsabeTH RosenBauM. 11} 8}. Pp. xviii + 
140-+108 pls. Published for the British Academy by the Oxford University Press, 1960. 
£4. 45. 

In an age in which archaeologists—even many classical archaeologists—are engaged in a 
feverish hunt for new sites, techniques, subjects, slants on history, it is particularly encouraging to 
find a work devoted to the collecting and understanding of what had been found long ago, and as 
long neglected. This is at least as valuable a work as the mapping of thirteen or more sites of the 
XYZ culture or the imposition of scientific fallibility upon ordinary human failings in the dating 
or interpreting of finds. It is a pity that a comparable amount of energy, scholarship, and money 
cannot more often be devoted to works like that under review. Not that this is an exciting book; 
but it defines its aims clearly and meets them well. ‘In thus collating, assessing, and presenting 
photographically the surviving iconographic monuments of a single Roman province Miss 
Rosenbaum has made a contribution to archaeological scholarship of a kind hitherto unattempted’ 
(Professor Toynbee, in the Foreword). The sculptures are largely in Cyrene, some in London 
and elsewhere. They are carefully described, with full references, in the best catalogue raisonné 
style. The introduction discusses technique; the relationship with other Greek schools of the 
Roman East and, for the funerary busts, with mummy portraits in Egypt; and the traces of 
Libyan or native features in some of the heads. The plates are good, and even the poorest of the 
photographs adequate. We may congratulate the author on her thoroughness, and the British 
Academy for publishing the work. Joun BoarpMANn 


The excavation at Herodian Fericho, 1951, conducted by the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. By James B. Prircuarp with contributions by SHERMAN E. JoHNson 
and Grorce C. Mires. 10} x8}. Pp. xili+58+pls. 66. The Annual of the American 
Schools of Ortental Research, vol. 32-33. Published by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, New Haven, with the aid of the Jane Dows Nies Publication Fund, 1958. $7.50. 


This account describes the southern portion of the site named Tell ‘Alayiq, on the south bank 
of Wadi Qelt, a mile west of the modern Jericho. A plan of the whole (pl. 66) reveals a medium- 
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sized courtyard building 


, set almost to the cardinal points, but at an angle to a very remarkable 
ornamental villa- og "flanking the wad: and built throughout in opus reticulatum, whereas 
these walls are rubble-built (opus caementicium) and were plastered. The evidence of the coins 
(pp. 24-29) suggests an occupation of the first century a.D., corroborated by the simplicity of 


the mosaics, mouldings, and bathing arrangements: the baths open to left and right of a large apo- 
dyterium, and are without elaboration in fittings or plan. 


f The suggestion that the building served 
as a gymnasium wins some support from the hoard of unguent-bottles, and the court of pedestals, 
which presumably carried statues, or in the Jewish world emblems. The illustrations are good, 
but many are wasted upon miserable sherds and flints which fewer line-drawings would have 
represented | setter. “The wall-flues of the hypocaust are handled with strange lack of directness. 
But the chief interest attaches to the remarkable ornate wi//a-front in opus reticulatum which must 
mark the main building. This represents indubitably the work of an imported atelier of Italian 
workmen, and links the place more cogently than any other feature with the wealth and enter- 
prise of the Herodian house. It is a vast pity the two buildings were not published together, for 
only so can the full significance of the site be appreciated. I. 


A. 


The Origins of Rome. By Raymonp Biocu (Ancient Peoples and Places, no. 15). 8 x53. 
Pp. 164 +22 figs. +60 photographs. London: Thames and Hudson, 1960. 30s. 


This volume examines the rise of Rome from the be ginnings to the fall of the monarchy about 
§00 B.c. Starting from the basic premise that Rome and its origin can only be understood against 
the background of Italian prehistory, the author first sketches the civilizations and peoples of the 
peninsula in the earlier part of the hou millennium, He then examines successively the legend as 


transmitted by classical writers, the archaeological material, described in its regional setting, and 
the evidence of language, law, and religion. 


Religion, in his view, is important for an under- 
standing of the story, as Roms in ritual retained to a very late period wacheie survivals going back 
to the period when there were separate settlements on the different hills. 
are well brought out. 


of the traditional! story. 


‘Two important results 
‘The archaeological material is shown to go far to confirm the main lines 


‘The Etruscan hegemony, here dated c. 550-475, is emphasized as a 
vital stage, when the city became rich and powerful, with wide trading connexions. 

The separate surveys of the different classes of evidence ne -cessarily give a somewhat confused 
picture. This has not been improved by certain infelicities of language, for which the translator 
may be responsible. The maps of the city are quite inadequate; fig. 21 is upside down. More 
serious: some of the arguments are condensed to a degree where they become misleading. The 
treatment of the ‘Servian’ wall is particularly unfortunate. No one reading pp. 94-95 would 
imagine that the earliest defence of the synoicised settlement was an agger and fosse, barring the 

eastern approaches to the Quirinal and E “squiline. Nor would it be thought that the wall shown 
on the accompanying illustration ( (fig. 18) was a facing to this agger carried out in grotta oscura, 
with many of the stones bearing, as masons’ marks, Greek letters of a type appropriate to the 
fourth century. The book gives the i impression of having been hastily written for another public 
and inadequate ly ade upte d for the present series. This impression is borne out by the bibliography, 
which is hardly designed for English readers; i in particular, the omission of all reference to 
vol. vii of the Cambridge Ancient History is hard to understand. C. A. RateGH Raprorp 


Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological Society Reports and Papers, New Series, Vol. 8 


(Old Series 50), for 1959 and 1960. Lincolnshire Archives Committee, Exchequergate, 
Lincoln, 30s. 


It is but rarely that the Proceedings of other Societies are reviewed here, but it is worth while 
to draw attention to the present volume, which is almost wholly devoted to a valuable review of 
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the salt-making industry of Lincolnshire from pre-Roman times to the later Middle Ages. 
Mr. F. ‘T. Baker sets out the evidence for the existence of the industry in the Iron Age: in 
addition to interesting structural traces of boiling hearths, he publishes pottery evidence for two 
periods of activity—the earlier belonging to the second A phase, the later to the C phase. This 
latter pottery is of more than local interest when considered in the context of D. F. Allen’s work 
on Belgic coins (which suggests early Belgic intrusions round the Wash and Humber) and of 
the recent discoveries at Old Sleaford. ‘The Coritani seem to be at least partly Belgic in origin. 
Next Mrs. S. J. Hallam sums up intensive research carried out by her on the Romano-British 
sites; the results are compressed and the language used to describe them is often obscure, but 
despite this they are to be welcomed for the light they can be made to throw on the history of 
this industry, the importance of which has been hitherto little appreciated, and on the whole 
question of the Roman occupation of the Fens. In the third paper Mrs. E. H. Rudkin and 
D. M. Owen discuss the medieval salt industry in the Lindsey Marshland, and lastly Dr. H. E. 

Hallam describes salt-making in the Lincolnshire Fenland during the Middle Ages. Both papers 
start with the Domesday Book, and the evidence thereafter is almost all documentary rather than 
archaeological. Nothing is known of the industry in Saxon times; more work needs to be done 
to fill this gap, and to relate the documentary evidence to that of the remains themselves. The 
richness of the former, here displayed, and the potential richness of the latter, only hinted at, 
would make this a most rewarding study. S. S. FRERE 


Notes on the Roman Pottery Industry in the Nene Valley. By Brian R. Hartrey, F.S.A. Pp. 26 
+ 1 pl. and 4 figs. Peterborough Museum Society: Occasional Paper No. 2, 1960. 35. post 
free. 

This pamphlet written in simple terms by an expert must be warmly welcomed. ‘The Castor 
pottery industry manufactured one of the most famous products of Roman Britain, and some of 
its wares were not without attraction: but until recently it was remarkably hard to learn anything 
of its organization or chronology. Artis had dug many kilns in the early nineteenth century, but 
many of his results were unpublished, and in any case his great work The Durobrivae of Antoninus 
is virtually unobtainable. The present booklet goes far to satisfy our requirements. It has a useful 
section on the background of the industry, which sketches the historical, geographical, and human 
factors, and is illustrated by a distribution map of the sites round Durobrivae. Next comes an 
excellent interim report on the recent excavations of the Water Newton Excavation Committee 
(in the main necessitated by recent widening of the Great North Road), excavations which were 
clearly carried out with great technical skill and are being followed up by a programme of scientific 
analyses of colour coat and fabric. Finally we are given a discussion of kiln- and pottery-types, 
the latter illustrated by two pages of drawings and provided with tentative date ranges. “The 
Museum Society must be congratulated on providing this useful account, which will be in wide 
demand among students and librarians. S. S. FRERE 


Late bronze Roman coinage, A.D. 324-498. Part 1. The bronze coinage of the House of Con- 
stantine, A.D. 324-346. By P. V. Hitt and J. P.C. Kent. Part 2. Bronze Roman Imperial 
coinage of the Later Empire, A.D. 346-498. By R. A. G. Carson and J. P. C. Kent. 9} x 7}. 
Pp. 114. London: Spink & Son, 1960. £2. 2s. 


Among the commonest coins found on Romano-British sites are bronze coins of the late 
fourth and early fifth centuries a.p. Far from common, however, are works of reference easily 
accessible and easily comprehensible to the archaeologist faced with the task of identifying and 
dating such coins. The present volume will be welcomed as just such a work of reference, which 
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will immediately take the place of earlier, more cumbersome, and more obscure volumes by 
Cohen, Maurice, and others. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 1, The Bronze Coinage of the House of Constantine, 
A.D. 324—- 346, and Part 2, Bronze Roman Imperi al Coinage of the Later E mpire, A.D. 346-498. 
The coins are arranged by mints—twenty mints in all—and not by emperors, a system which 
appears strange to those more accustomed to early Roman coins, but one whose advantages are 
already well known to students of late Roman coinage. Under each mint the coins are listed 
according to mintmarks, set out, as nearly as can be ascertained, in chronological order, and under 
each mintmark are grouped the known obverse and reverse legends and types. 

At first sight the reader may feel perplexed and discouraged by the extensive use made of 
numbers and letters to distinguish the different varieties of ‘obverse legend and type, but it is 
difficult to see how this could have been avoided in view of the complex nature of the coinage 
concerned. As the inquirer gains experience in the use of the lists, however, perplexity soon gives 
place to grateful admiration for the ingenuity of a system which leads him to a closer dating for 
a coin than he could formerly have believed possible. 

This book will be constantly in the hands of archaeologists and numismatists dealing with late 
Roman material. The ease with which they will undoul stedly come to use it is the greatest tribute 
that can be paid to the years of patient work expended on a particulz arly daunting mass of numis- 
matic material by the distinguished authors. ANNE 8. ROBERTSON 


English Uncial. By E. A. Lowe. 143 x 103. Pp. 29 +40 pls. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 

1960. 75s. 

All those who study early manuscripts are in debt to Dr. Lowe for many books and articles; 
particularly the two great works: Codices Latini Antiquiores and Scriptura Beneventana. He has 
already shown his interest in the uncial written in England in his publication of the Bodleian Rule 
of St. Benedict issued in 1929 and in the important article in the Revue bénédic tine, |xix (1959), 
22-31. In the present volume he has collected facsimiles of the surviving English uncials and 
provided this invaluable group of plates with an introduction as well written as it is full of good 
sense. ‘The whole book is a model of its kind; useful to historians and paleographers alike. 

‘The manuscripts written in uncials in England, or on the Continent under Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence, date from the last quarter of the seventh to the end of the eighth century. They were 
written in both northern and southern England; Northumbrian and Kentish centres can be 
identified. Naturally the Northumbrian a take pride of place, for they include such master- 
pieces as the Stonyhurst St. John and the Codex Amiatinus. Less well known are the leaves from 
a magnificient Gospel Book now bound up with the Utrecht Psalter and probably inserted into 
that manuscript by Sir Robert Cotton in the beginning of the seventeenth century. There are 
a number of almost unknown examples such as the Gospels from Freiburg-im-Breisgau (pl. xvi) 
and the Leningrad Job (pl. xxxvii). 

One of the great mysteries about these uncials is: where did the English scribes get the training 
to be able to write them with such accomplishment? ‘The answer lies partially in the importation 
of models from the Continent such as the sixth-century Burchard Gospe Is, now in Wirzburg. 
Almost equally significant is the fact that the best of these manuscripts belong to the period of 
Benedict Biscop, the Bewcastle Cross, and Bede. F. WorMALD 


The Anglo-Saxons. By D. M Witson. 8X53. Pp. 170 + 38 figs. + 79 half-tone figs. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1960 (Ancient Peoples and Places. XVI). 30s. 


This book sets out to provide a general picture, based primarily on the archaeological material, 
of English culture in the six centuries between ‘the departure of the Romans’ and the ‘ coming of 
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the Normans’. Such a book has long been needed; but this is a difficult subject to set before the 
general reader briefly, lucidly, and yet without loss of scholarly precision, and it must be said from 
the outset that Mr. Wilson has not entirely succeeded. His style lacks brilliance to enliven his 
theme, and the quality of his work is uneven—an unevenness reflected in the standard of the 
illustrations, some being excellent, others downright bad (esp. pls. 30-33). It is irritating to find 
wrong plate references, and confusing to meet passages where the author contradicts himself 

within a few pages. These are the symptoms of over-hasty composition and inadequate revision, 
and they mar an otherwise useful book. 

Mr. Wilson has abandoned the more usual chronological approach to Anglo-Saxon archaeology, 
and examines his subject under the main headings: Historical Background and Pagan Burials; 
Christian Antiquities; The Life of the People; Weapons and Warfare; and Anglo-Saxon Art. 
‘The Life of the People and Weapons and Warfare are in many ways the best sections of the book, 
bringing together much information not readily accessible elsewhere. A sensitive and apt use of 
literary and docume ntary sources, backed up by Mrs. Wilson’s excellent drawings of details from 
manuscripts, supplements in an admirable way the often very inadequate archaeological material. 
Yet there are errors and omissions. For example, it is untrue to say that ‘women’s dress changed 
but little’ (p. 93) during Anglo-Saxon times. Literary allusions and manuscript illustrations testify 
to changes in the later centuries, and there is archaeological evidence for a major change in the 
seventh century. The Conversion brought in its wake a taste for Mediterranean fashions, and 
the pagan style of dress, with its assortment of brooches as fasteners and ‘buttons’, was super- 
seded by a more classical garb that needed no fasteners beyond a single large brooch for the mantle. 
More serious is the chronological confusion which arises again and again from a mistaken 
tendency to generalize about the whole period from evidence confined to one part of it. In 600 
years there were many changes, and it is a pity that Mr. Wilson is not more precise about them. 

On late Saxon art, the author’s expertise ensures a sound and well-illustrated score of pages. 
But the chapter on Christian Antiquities gets off to a bad start with a brief account of the Con- 
version that omits to mention the Irish Mission. Equally inexcusable, in view of their importance in 
society and in the development of Christian art, is the failure to give any place to the monasteries. 

And the choice of early churches for description and illustration invites criticism; Brixworth, the 
most impressive and substantial example of surviving seventh- -century architecture, is not included. 

To the pagan period justice has not been done. The section on the art of thie time contains 
several serious errors of fact. The ‘chip-carved’ buckles (p. 134), cast and not chiselled by hand, 
were mass-produced by provincial Roman workshops for the army of the late fourth century. They 
did not directly influence Anglo-Saxon craftsmen. The ‘chip-carving’ technique, and the late 
Roman animal style, were first adopted by the tribes of north Germany and Scandinavia, and only 
afterwards came to England, on the equal-armed and early square- -headed brooches. These equal- 
armed brooches, by the way, are confined in their continental distribution to the Saxon homeland, 
and were not, as Mr. Wilson seems to think, manufactured in the Rhineland. The indecision 
about the origins of polychrome jewellery confuses the reader (pp. 133, 140). Celtic or Romano- 
Celtic enamelling was not the progenitor of Germanic cloisonné metalwork. ‘The cloisonné style 

was ultimately of oriental origin and was learnt by the Goths from the mixed Roman, Hellenistic, 
and Sarmatian (not Scythian at this time) culture of the Black Sea region. It came to western 
Europe with the migrations of the late fourth and fifth centuries. There is a further confusion over 
the influence of British Celtic Art (p. 141). This is declared to be present already in the pagan 
period, though its spiral motives are not found adopted before the end of the seventh century; 
further, i it is made responsible for the boar on the Benty Grange helmet, though the boar symbol 
had been borrowed from the continental Celts by the Northern Germans centuries before, and, as 
literature and archaeology show, had been thoroughly assimilated into Germanic culture by the 
time of the Migrations. 
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In his introduction, Mr. Wilson discusses the various prob lems inherent in the study of Anglo- 
Saxon archaeology, and much of what he says in criticism of present progress is only too true. 
It makes salutary reading. But he is really too impatient and scornful of the careful and painstaking 
work done in the last decades on the early phases of the Anglo-Saxon settlements. He under- 
estimates the historical basis of the chronological method of approach; and neither the study of 
Anglo-Saxon technology, nor the examination of skeletal remains, is in such a parlous state as he 
would have us believe. ‘lew ly but steadily, with each cemetery that i is published, our knowledge 
is growing. In a few years it may be profitable for students to work at large on such things as the 
structure of shields; yet personally I should like to see priority given to the pub lication of the 
cemeteries and the excavation of settlement sites. The trouble with this book, and it is one of 
the reasons for its uneven quality, is that Mr. Wilson is out of sympathy with the early _ of 
his material. It would have been far better had he written in greater detail on the late Saxon 
archaeology, and left the pagan period alone. Sonra Hawkes 


+ 


The Vikings. By JoHannes Bronstep. 7} 4}. Pp. 320+24 pls. Pelican Books A 450. 
Harmondsworth, Mdx.: Penguin Books, 1960. 


Here, in popular form, well written and authoritative, is a brief history of the Vikings, their 
art, and culture, by one of the foremost of Scandinavian arch: ,eologists and Gold Medallist of our 
society. Itisa madd of synthesis, the author devoting a third of the book to a historical sketch of 
the three centuries of Viking incursions, another to art and archaeology (weapons and tools, dress 
and ornament, transport, coins and weights, runic inscriptions, art), concluding with a series of 
concise chapters on the Viking way of life, towns and camps, religious beliefs and burial customs. 
For those who wish to pursue more specialized reading there is an excellent select bibliography of 
over 200 items, mainly from Scandinavian publications. 

Despite omissions (and generalizations) inevitable in a work of this kind there is much that has 
not been readily availab le to the English reader and he will be grateful for the continental per- 
spective centred on the Viking homeland. Of particular interest is the account of life in the 
towns and trading centres of northern E urope, based on the excavations at Hedeby, ‘Truso, Birka, 
and Slesvig. One may regret that recent research in our own islands is only summarily dealt with, 
but this is a pe ripheral criticism which does not detract from the interest of the book as a whole. 
The Arabic vignettes of life in the Rus Khaganates are welcome and the Viking way of life is a 
well-documented and balanced account. In dealing with beliefs and burial customs freer use of 
literary sources would have leavened the archaeological facts but compression obviously enforced 
a rigid limit. 

The translation reflects the lucid style of the original Danish but is occasionally marred by an 
unfamiliarity with English equivalents, e.g. throne poles for high-seat pillars, Henry Birdcatcher 
for Henry the Fowler. The text is illustrated by twenty-four pages of carefully selected plates and 
author and publisher alike are to be congratulated on an admirable production fulfilling a long- 
felt need. “The volume must surely rank among the ten best Pelican archaeologies. 


J. R. C. Hamitron 


The Early Churches of Rome. By Emtte MAte. Translated by Davin Buxton. 11 x8}. 

Pp. 253+118 illustr. London: Ernest Benn, 1960. 635. 

The late Emile Male, for 14 years Director of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, devoted his life 
to the study of Christian art and iconography; few fields of medieval learning escaped his penetrat- 
ing and scholarly eye. His Rome et ses vtetlles églises, which first appeared in 1942 in an inadequate 
war-time edition, is here reissued in a competent English translation, illustrated with a well- 
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chosen series of excellent photographs. The book was not intended to provide a systematic or 
exhaustive treatment of the many churches of the Eternal City; its aim is best explained i in the 
author’s own words: ‘We have chosen, from century to century, down to the 13th, a number of 
ancient shrines, some of which have captivated us by their beauty, others by their associations, 
others again by frescoes and mosaics, which recall history and open wide vistas to the imagination.’ 
‘The subjects chosen by the author illumine many phases of Roman history; his knowledge brings 
out neglected facts and correctsaccepted errors. ‘This is nowhere better illustrated than in the chapter 
on Rome in the later Middle Ages. ‘The architecture of Santa Maria in Trastevere brings home 
the conservative character of the Roman churches, which long followed the ancient basilican 
plan; the apsidal mosaic of the crowned Virgin serves as a text for a discussion of the interrelation 
of Roman and French art in the twelfth century; the much restored design of the fagade gives rise 
to a faultless discussion of iconographical parallels, which settle the meaning of the often disputed 
scene. It would be idle to multiply examples. “lhe book is written with grace and scholarship and 
inspired with a love for the city that the author knew so well; over all hangs a sense of nostalgia 
for the haunting charm of medieval and Renaissance Rome, which survived into the earlier years 
of the present century, but has now had to give place to the needs of a modern capital. 


C. A. RALEGH RApFORD 


Scottish Abbeys. An Introduction to the Medteval Abbeys and Priories of Scotland. By Stewart 


Cruven. 7} x4}. Pp. figs.+32 pls. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1960. 7s. 6d. 


This small volume is designed as an introduction and general guide to the monastic ruins in 
Scotland in the custody of the Ministry of Works. It opens with a short account of the origins 
of monasticism and its development in the Celtic world. But the main emphasis is on the 
Benedictines and the reformed Orders, which came to Scotland in the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and were responsible for the more spectacular of the surviving buildings. ‘The general 
layout of these monasteries is described in its relation to the life of the communities. ‘This preface 
is followed by a discussion of the individual Orders and short notes calling attention to the more 
noteworthy features in each of the abbeys. The book forms an excellent supplement to the 
companion volume on the E nglish and Welsh abbeys, already issued by the Ministry of Works. 
Scotland is notable for the survival of substantial remains of a number of buildings belonging to 
the ‘Tironensian and Valliscaulian Orders, which are hardly represented in England. The 
‘Tironensian Abbeys, in particular, are distinguished by high architectural merit. The volume 
includes an excellent series of well-chosen photographs, but only two plans. A few corrections 
will be needed when a second edition is called for. C. A. RatecH Raprorp 


Map of Monastic Ireland. Compiled by R. Nevitte Hapcock. Pp. 25. Dublin: Ordnance 

Survey Office, 1960. 75. 6d. 

‘This map, based on precedents set by the period maps of the British Ordnance Survey, is a 
welcome contribution to the study of medieval Ireland. Technically the achievement of the 
Ordnance Survey, Dublin, is excellent. The scale chosen—1: 625,000 (nearly 10 miles to 1 in.) 
serves the purpose well and the symbols stand out clearly against a lightly coloured background 
showing the physical relief. The resulting pattern affords a valuable insight into the development 
of settlement in medieval Ireland as well as revealing the position and density of the monastic 
houses. 


The introductory text must be used with caution. Monastic houses are interpreted to cover 
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also houses of canons regular and secular cathedrals and collegiate churches; an elaborate classi- 
fication is used in an attempt to show the survival of the earlier Celtic establishments into the full 
Middle Ages. But the text nowhere makes clear the authorities that have been relied on for the 
compilation of the lists and a number of statements occur, which can only raise doubts as to the 
reliability of some of these sources. The treatment of the Benedictines and the reformed Orders 
of the full Middle Ages (after the Synod of 1111) calls for little comment, though it is difficult to 
interpret statements such as the following: ‘A Benedictine house, St. Mary’ s Abbey, Dublin, was 
probably founded in 1139. Originally it belonged to the congregation of Savigny, which was 
united to the Cistercian order in 1147-8.’ 

More serious difficulties arise in the treatment of the ‘Early Celtic Establishments’ and their 
survival into the full Middle Ages. ‘Some of them (sc. the greater Celtic monasteries) were the 
cathedrals, which continued through the medieval period, secular chapters being usually sub- 
stituted for monastic communities. Others became monasteries of regular canons or of monks of 
recognized medieval orders, but several seem to have been abandoned or turned into secular 
churches.’ The looseness of this phraseology disguises rather than explains the change which took 
place in the twelfth century and after. The leading churchmen of that age did not recognize the 
old Celtic—or for that matter Anglo-Saxon—communities as being fully monastic and applied 
great pressure to effect reform. Some of the most powe rful communities, in particular many of 
the cathedrals, retained the older form of organization and were cheneed as houses of secular 
canons. A large number were reformed as canons regular, i in Ireland gene rally Augustinians; 
conversion of an old Celtic monastery to the Benedictine or other monastic Order is rare and in 
such cases it may be suspected that there was a new foundation, endowed with much of the 
property of an earlier monaste ry. A few Celtic monasteries declined into the position of parish 
churches. These changes were gradual and the older order probably survived long after 1200 
in the remoter north and west. It is there fore misleading to use expressions such as that applied 
to the Culdees. ‘Communities of Culdees continued at Armagh and at Devenish until long after 
the general suppression.” 

Much of the trouble arises from the decision to cover the whole period from the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity down to 1600 ona single m map. However perfect the compilation, the change 
effected in the twelfth century was so sweeping that the conflation of the two distributions must 
lead to a blurring of the picture. A second edition should consist of two maps, chronologically 
divided at 1111. ‘The earliest lists should be rigorously checked and the survival of Celtic 
monasteries after 1111 investigated and systematically treated (cf. Antiquity, xxvi, 47-48). In 
particular the use of separate symbols i is to be desired for secular cathedrals and other survivals 
of the old Celtic order and for late medieval collegiate foundations, such as Youghal, which 
reflect contemporary English practice. C. A. RALEGH RapForp 


Saint ‘fames in Spain. By T. D. Kenprick. 9 x6. Pp. 223+12 pls.+7 maps. London: 
Methuen, 1960. 25s. 


In 1952 Sir Thomas Kendrick read before the Society of Antiquaries a remarkable paper 
which he has expanded into the present book. Though now provided with a massive apparatus, 
his thesis has lost nothing of its incisive attack and wit, and makes delicious reading. 

The intellectual battle-ground between traditional belief and demonstrable fact has seldom 
been more curiously exemplified than in the Santiago saga. Stretching over many centuries, it is 
still a powerful force, and the author recognizes that no amount of scientific cold water will 
quench the inexhaustible fires of faith. Perhaps it is even undesirable that it should, and there 
precisely lies a major problem of ethics, beyond the ken of the historian, the antiquary, and the 
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archaeologist. But in posing the problem in this particular context, the book could only have 
been written by a specialist in the historical and archaeological approach to antiquity. 

A few minor slips suggest a hazy view of Peninsular history, such as the statement (p. 24) that 
the Portuguese were under Spanish rule when Goa was captured (A.D. 1510), or where (p. 37) 
the kingdom of Leon is differentiated from Isabella’s “own kingdom of Castile’, though the two 
ancient kingdoms had formed a single inheritance for 250 years. “There is besides a sprinkling of 
unimportant misprints. More serious is the lack of a modern technical report on the lead books 
themselves: Sir ‘(Thomas has fought a worthy and a brilliant bout, but the last word remains to be 
written. Joun H. Harvey 


The Parish of Hackney (Part One): Brooke House. Survey of London, vol. xxviii. General editor 
F. H. W. SHepparp. 11} x 8}. Pp. xi+go0+42 pls. +19 figs. + folding plan. The Athlone 
Press, University of London, for the London County Council, 1960. 30s. 

In 1654 John Evelyn thought Brooke House was a despicable building. In 1954 the London 
Survey thought differently and recognized its potential interest as a late-medieval house of medium 
size, which had somehow persisted beneath a hotch-potch of styles in a Victorian suburb. 

Brooke House did not escape the bombs of 1940, however; but the dismemberment of the ruin 
permitted a detailed investigation of the building both above ground (under Mr. W. A. Eden’s 
direction) and below it (under supervision of Professor Grimes and Mrs. Audrey Williams). 
Historical evidence was also re-examined by Mrs. M. P. G. Draper. The resulting new data has 
been skilfully resolved into a concise account of the building’s history. Gaps in the evidence 
remain and some conclusions are tentative; the enigmatic late-fifteenth-century wall-painting, 
with the figure of St. Peter in oddly assorted vestments, awaits further study, for example. But 
the significant questions of layout, date, and ownership have been settled and numerous myths 
quietly dispelled. 

Essentially a country house (even Evelyn admired its gardens), Brooke House was yet only an 
hour’s walk from Guildhall, close enough to provide a convenient model for the new Pewterers’ 
Hall between 1496 and 1408. Built about 1476 for William Worsley, later Dean of St. Paul’s, 
the house centred round a single courtyard, with outbuildings to the north. The entrance, brick- 
built hall-block and chapel were on the east, and mainly timber-built ranges with jettied upper 
stories completed the court. In 1535 Cromwell received from the king both the house and 
timber for its alteration. Roofs were modified or rebuilt, jetties removed, mostly by advancing 
brick walls beneath them, and a northern courtyard constructed, the west ranges of both courts 
being united to provide a gallery of impressive length. “The subsequent vicissitudes of the building 
are also discussed. 

The monograph contains several matters of general interest. ‘The uncertain direction of 
English architecture in 1535 emerges from details of roof and door-frame construction. Different 
joints for identical jobs and the juxtaposition of Gothic and Renaissance features suggest that 
craftsmen were free to work in the old style or the new, according to inclination or training. Yet 
what was the ‘new’ style? Cromwell’s taste seems in many ways to have been ‘older’ than 
Worsley’s sixty years earlier. 

The London Survey has now bitten twice at the same cherry and a (possibly unfair) com- 


parison with its 1904 monograph shows how far its standards of scholarship and presentation have 
advanced meanwhile. B. W. Spencer 


The Making of the Broads: a reconstruction of their origin in the light of recent evidence. By J. M. 
Lampert and J. N. Jennincs, et a/. 107. Pp. vili+153+7 pls.; numerous maps and 
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diagrams. Royal Geographical Society, Research Memoir No. 3. London: The Royal 
Geographical Soc., 1960. 255. 


In this research Memoir of the Royal Geographic: ul Society Dr. Lambert and Mr. Jennings 


publish the results of their detailed studies on the origin of the Broads, correcting and amplifying 


an earlier Memoir in the same series on this subject. The results of several years’ investigation of 


the botany, ecology, and stratigraphy of the Broads is discussed and illustrated in a series of 
sections based upon borings at close intervals. These sections display the shape of the basins and 
their relationship to the natural peat beds of the Bure , Yare, and Waveney valleys. The basins 
are shown to bites been cut into the natural peat deposits, and occasionally to be separated one 
from another by balks of undisturbed peat, in a fashion that leaves no doubt of their artificial 
character. The existence of these balks constitutes one of the most te lling arguments for a man- 
made origin of the Broads, and particularly so when, as can occasion: lly be demonstrated, the 
balks correspond with the line of early parish-boundaries. 

The Broads are thus shown to have been man-made peat diggings, and the main difficulty in 


accepting them as such, namely their une xpectedly vast size, is effectively disposed of by Mr. 


Smith in his discussion of the historical evidence. Medieval re seeds, partic ularly the accounts of 


Norwich Cathedral Priory and of St. Benet’s Abbe y point to widespread peat- -digging i in this area 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries and especially in the first half of this period. Even if it 
flourished for such a length of time as this, the turf-cutting industry must have been very consider- 
able to account for the removal of some thirty- three million cubic yards of peat. 

In this study, the techniques of several different lines of research have been brought to bear on 
a long-standing problem, and their results successfully combined. 
beyond a solution of the problem of the origin of the Broads. The importance of turbaries as 
sources of fuel in the Middle Ages is apt to be forgotten. In several parts of the Fenland, par- 
ticularly south-east of March, there are a number of large rectangular areas which appear to be 


silt-filled hollows cut in the peat. The question whether these too can be medieval turbaries is 
prompted by reading this Memoir. J. K. Sr 


The conclusions extend far 


JosEPH 


The New Oxford History of Music. Volume III: Ars Nova and the Renaissance, 1300-1540. 
Edited by Dom AnsetM Hucues and Geratp ABRAHAM. 10 <6. Pp. xx +565 +8 pls. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 63s. 


The third volume of the New Oxford History takes us forward from the introduction of the 
Ars Nova in France early in the fourteenth century to the rich flowering of Renaissance music 
two hundred years later—a period in which we find music layi ing aside more and more its service 
to religion and poetry and developing its autonomy, while the names of individual composers, for 
example Dunstable, Josquin des Prés, Ockeghem, and Dufay, begin to emerge. 

The volume — of the work of eleven contributors, drawn from this country, the Conti- 
nent, and U.S.A., fused into a unity under the general editorship of Dom Anselm Hughes and 
Gerald pale a three of the chapters have been translated from their original language into 
English. ‘The lines of demarcation between the chapters have been drawn mainly ona geographi- 
cal basis; but some of the chapters deal with a subject throughout Europe as a whole. The 
extensive bibliography is collected towards the end of the book and is arranged according to the 
chapters, apart from a number of general works listed at the beginning; shete is a list of the 
gramophone records contained in volume 3 of The History of Music in Sound, which is designed 
as a companion to the work under review; and a detailed index concludes the book. There are 
eight full-page plates, and numerous musical examples in the text. 


The arrangement of the book is as good as could well be devised for a somewhat difficult 
subject, and the general editing is well done. 
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The level of accuracy in printing is very high. Only two small slips came to my notice: on 
page 502 the author’s name *Dufourcq’ is wrongly spelt ‘Dufourq’ (it appears in its correct form 
on p. §29); and the title of the book by Gerald Hayes recorded on p. 529 should be King’s Music, 
not The King’s Music. 

In the passage dealing with the early history of keyboard stringed instruments (pp. 483-6) one 
could wish that the important, if in some parts difficult, treatise of Henri Arnault of Zwolle had 
been more carefully examined; and in footnote 2 to page 486 the odd statement is made that after 
about 1511 ‘single strings became the invariable rule’ in the clavichord, whereas most clavichords 
of the ‘classical’ period were, for obvious reasons, double-strung (with the addition, in some 
eighteenth-century instruments, of a third string in the bass register). 

In general this third volume maintains the high standard that we have learnt to expect from 
this series. D. H. Boatcu 


Painting and Sculpture in Europe 1780-1880. By Fritz Novotny. 10 x 63. Pp. xxii +288 4+- 

192 pl. Pelican History of Art, Z 20. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin “set 1960. 
635. 

‘The Viennese school of art history has always sought to find beyond the facts some unifying 
theories that categorize them, even if they do not always explain them. To Dr. Novotny the 
nineteenth century is ‘the century of Naturalism’, and ‘the fundamental trend’ is ‘the inv estiga- 
tion of the secrets of nature through the medium i art’. There are, however, many competing 
abstractions, classicism, romanticism, romantisme, realism, historicism, even demonism, to divert 
and complicate the main progress from the interest in atmosphere and immensity of Caspar 
David Friedrich, through the chromatic experiments of Delacroix, the treatment of sunlight by 
Corot or Waldmiiller, the ‘austere naturalism’ of Menzel, to the ‘illusionism’ of the French 
Impressionists. Each individual case brings so many qualifications, that at times the main argu- 
ment seems hardly worth the labour of pursuit; the distinction several times drawn between 
‘thought’ and ‘observation’, never a thesis easily maintained, grows more and more tenuous as the 
story is unrolled. Probably in the original German much that here seems overelaborated reads 
more compellingly. The material itself is, of course, far from tractable; it includes such diverse 
personalities as David, Mengs, Goya, Courbet, Daumier, Manet, Degas, and sculptors such as 
Canova, Houdon, Rude, Carpeaux, and Rodin. Constable and Turner, who would have been of 
much assistance to the author’s scheme, are excluded along with all English art, which will find 
its place in other volumes, receiving the very generous treatment which the Pelican History of 
Art has allotted to it. ‘This results in a book largely divided between France and Germany, and 
the latter is given a detailed account not elsewhere available in English. On individual painters, 
Dr. Novotny is always illuminating, but his sympathies are most engaged with figures such as 
Menzel, Leibl, and Hans von Marées, or with the French Impressionists, on whom he has 
already written an important work. With Géricault and Delacroix he is less happy: the literary 
content of romantic painting is less interesting to him than the formal, and the significance of the 
historical pieces, on which so much nineteenth-century industry, if comparatively little genius, 
was poured out, receives only passing comment: ‘When a German Romantic tried, in an in- 
dividual picture, to create a microcosm as a symbol of the immeasurable, he did it by means of 
accumulation and multiplicity. Idea and fecling, narrative and symbol, were made subservient to 
this aim. Delacroix’s method was simpler in that he utilized the impression of pure form ina 
more unequivocal way, in order to convert the microcosm of the individual work into an image of 
the universal.’ “This is Dr. Novotny at his least clear, and at his own most specialized outlook on 
pictorial development in his period. Carstens and Cornelius fare better, and the account of the 


former is a very impressive piece of criticism. Apart from Cornelius the Nazarenes receive some- 
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what scant notice, in particular Overbeck, and it would be difficult from this account of them to 
understand the contemporary appreciation that they received. To deal with a hundred years of 
sculpture in thirty pages, a hundred years of very prolific sculptural activity, is a hard assignment: 

Houdon and Canova get little more than a page apiece, which is not room enough “for Dr. 

Novotny to explain his judgements on them. Such, however, are difficulties inherent in a volume 
fitted into a series. Every reader will have his own views as to where the emphasis should fall. 

No one will read it without learning much, and without finding a challenge to his own opinions. 

It may be that it is essentially the European scene as v isualized from Vienna, but there could be 
many less stimulating and less informative viewpoints. The plates include many little known 
works and maintain a high level of reproduction. T.S. R. Boas 


English Genealogy. By ANTHONY RicHaRD Wacner. 8} 


< 54. Pp. xii + 397 + folding pedigree. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 55s. 


In this book Dr. Wagner has achieved something which has never before been even attempted 
—a comprehensive survey of English genealogy as a whole in relation to English history. He 
gives a general picture of the ancestry of people of English stock, both in their ‘homeland and in 
the English settlements overseas. “T he emphasis throughout i is on the English: the Scots, Irish, 
and Welsh are briefly dealt with in a chapter entitled ‘Strangers’. 

Dr. Wagner discusses the lines of descent which have combined to produce the modern 
Englishman, and in so doing he has made a notable contribution to social history. The chapter on 
the rise and fall of families, illustrated with some well-chosen examples (including the family of 
our Fellow, Mr. Marc Fitch) worked out in detail, can only be described as fascinating. The 
lack of iapansable barriers betw een class and class has always made it possible for individuals to 
rise and fall with striking abruptness, but the rise and fall of families has often been a gradual, 
almost imperceptible, process extending over several generations. The result has been a race of 
strangely assorted kinsfolk. “The blood royal has spread far and wide through marriages in which 
the groom has been socially slightly inferior to the bride and by sons who have failed to maintain 
the station to which they were born. Conversely the blood royal itself has received contributions 
from very humble sources, as Dr. Wagner demonstrates (p. 198). James I had an aunt by mar- 
riage who was also the step-aunt of a Salisbury innkeeper (pp. 183, 37 3) and a small pedigree on 
p. 374 embraces both Dr. Johnson and his unsatisfactory patron, the Earl of Chesterfield. 

The last third of the book is devoted to records and the study, literature, and technique of the 
subject. The historical account of the practice and practitioners of genealogy contains material 
essential for the critical examination of old pedigrees. 

Dr. Wagner addresses himself to two classes of reader—those who have particular genealogical 
problems to solve and those who feel the need for some knowledge of the genealogical back- 
ground of English history. Each class will find inspiration, interest, and practical guidance. 

Though a pioneer work, this book does not need the indulgence customarily accorded to such 


works. G. D. Seurps 


English Barontes; A Study of their Origin and Descent 1086-1327. By 1. J. Sanpers. 84 x 5}. 
Pp. xi+203. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 35s. 


Mr. Sanders has with great labour produced a tantalizing work though one which is useful 
within its limits. Baron and b barony are notoriously words which have borne different meanings 
at different dates. A long development separates the feudal barons of the Conqueror from the 
peerage barons of today. It is less widely understood that within the feudal context also these 
words bore more than one meaning so that Mr. Sanders is able to claim that in the thirteenth 
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century ‘the terms bare and baronia were used so loosely that the linking of either of these words 
with the name of a tenant is no proof that he was a dara in the technical sense of the term’. 

The sense here in question is a legal sense, defined by Bracton, of which Mr. Sanders con- 
cludes that the surest test is evidence of the payment of baronial relief. Half this book, therefore, 
relates to some hundred and thirty baronies which pass this test; one-quarter of it to some seventy 
probable baronies, accepted as such by the author on circumstantial evidence; and the rest to an 
index of names, whose size well shows the quantity of information condensed into the book. 
Under each barony is a clear and full, but succinct, account of its descent (which often includes its 
division among coheirs), with full and valuable references. Evidences of relief payable and 
references to military service due are given, wherever they have been noted. 

On this schematic basis Mr. Sanders has assembled and organized with great labour a mass of 
information which will prove invaluable to the student of feudal organization, to the local 
historian, and to the genealogist. It has always, however, to be remembered that the baronies 
dealt with are clearly stated to be by no means the whole number. We are reminded that ‘the 
records mention many more fiefs which were called baronies. Some may be truly so, but the 
absence of evidence makes it impossible to say whether the term baronia is correctly used and it is 
impossible to consider them all in this volume.’ It is because of this restriction—which some may 
think artificial—that we have called the book tantalizing. It is much to be hoped that Mr. 
Sanders will hereafter supplement it with a second volume on such other baronies held in chief 
as would be brought in by a more comprehensive definition of the term. A. R. WAGNER 


A History of Fesus College, Cambridge. By ARTHUR Gray and Freperick Brirrain. 84 x 5}. 
Pp. ix+221-+10 pls. London: Heinemann, 1960. 255. 


A reissue, prepared by Dr. Brittain, of Arthur Gray’s history of the college of which he was 
a member for seventy unbroken years is much to be welcomed. It is a pleasure to see how few 
and unimportant are the corrections that have had to be made to the original text, and for the 
period up to 1849 the reissue is substantially Gray’s book of 1902, a book that is too well 
established to need a review in 1960. The last part of the present volume, however, contains 
Dr. Brittain’s own especial contribution, a history of the college from 1849 to the present day, 
a period in which greater changes occurred than in all the preceding three and a half-centuries. 
That the college, like nearly everything else in both the older universities, was in serious need 
of reform in 1849 is clear enough; that it took thirty-two years to bring the first stage of reform 
about is both evidence of how great the need was, and a tribute to the skill and obstinacy with 
which academics are wont to defend their entrenched positions. Even these reforms, although 
wide, were yet limited and Dr. Brittain rightly castigates as humbug the common notion that 
there was a ‘continuous stream of poor boys’ into the older universities; working-class children 
hardly got in at all before the present century and not in any significant numbers before the end 
of the last war. With the modernization of the university that began in 1850 the colleges lost 
much of their individuality as institutions without losing their power of producing some odd 
individuals, and a history of Jesus College in the last hundred years tends to be a record of some 
of its ‘characters’; of Dr. Corrie who opposed every change and of whom it was said that ‘his 
spiritual home was the last ditch’, of ‘Red’ Morgan and ‘Black’ Morgan who dominated the 
college in the last years of the nineteenth century and of one of whom, and perhaps it does not 
matter which, I once heard Bernard Manning remark that ‘no cause was lost until he had 
defended it’. Of these and of others who, rightly or wrongly, gave to the college a passionate 
loyalty that helped to form and then transformed their individuality, Dr. Brittain has, it is need- 
less to say, written well and sympathetically and all Jesus men will be grateful to him. His major 
reward, I fancy, will come with the next reissue in fifty or a hundred years’ time, a reissue in 
which he himself must figure amongst those worthy of record. Eric Mercer 
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Clock and Watch Makers in Wales. By lonwertu C. Peate. 8} 5}. Pp. vit+107 +7 pls. 
Cardiff: National Museum of Wales Welsh Folk Museum, 1960. 6s. 


This is the second edition (first published in 1945) of a useful little book, of which about two- 
thirds comprises a list of cloc k and watch makers working in Wales in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, and a catalogue of sundials, clocks, and watches by Welsh makers in 
the Welsh Folk Museum, together with some illustrations. 

The first chapter gives a general history of horology, as a background to the particular study of 
the art in Wales which, if not completely accurate, is quite sufficiently so for its limited objective. 
The second chapter, covering clock and watch making in Wales, is of the greatest interest, 
especially in the light of Dr. Allen Brown’s recent communication on the subject of Sawn 
III’s clocks. “he author quotes a poem composed between 1340 and 1370 by the Welsh poet, 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, which describes a mechanical clock in wads vivid detail as to show clearly 
that he had seen such a machine (unless, as Mr. Peate guardedly remarks, he was simply taking 
a leaf out of Froissart!). Anyway, the engaging possibility that there was a ticking clock in 
Wales by the mid-fourteenth century cannot be reled out. 


A useful addition to horological literature. C. CLurTon 


Board and Table Games from many civilizations. By R. C. Bett. a < 53. Pp. xxiv-+208 +24 

pls., numerous figs. in text. Oxford University Press, 1960. 2 

The gaming-board has various functions. It can serve as the an for a game of mimic warfare, 
the pieces being moved according to fixed rules but at the discretion of the players, or as a minia- 
ture race-course, the contestants’ moves being dictated not by skill but by the throw of dice or 
teetotum. More rarely, as in cribbage, it is ued entirely for scoring the points gained in an 
independent game. In this book Mr. Bell classifies his games under six heads, namely race games, 
war games, games of position (e.g. Go-bang, and Noughts and Crosses), mancala games (based 
on the principle of distributing seeds or pebbles among a number of pits), dice games, and domino 
games. A seventh chapter is devoted to the making of boards and pieces for modern use and with 
modern resources and materials, and this very fact is a clear indication of Mr. Bell’s approach to 
his subject. Games, in his view, are essentially to be played, gaming-boards are to be used, and 
if there is no evidence of the way in which certain early specimens were used, he is ready to pro- 
vide a set of suggested rules for each, with scoring as elaborate as one can find in the most esoteric 

variety of darts. 

The book is fully illustrated with representations of actual gaming-boards, reconstructions of 
antique or fragmentary specimens, and diagrams elucidating the design of boards, placing of 
pieces, and the ‘principles governing the various moves. It should be most helpful in supplement- 
ing the meagre evidence provided by early iHlustrations or excavated examples, and where we 
have hitherto played for safety and been wont to describe an arrangement of holes, chequers, or 
intersected lines as a ‘gaming-board’, we may now be emboldened to go a little further and 
attempt, on occasion, to specify the game. 

Philology, it may be said, has not been called in, and this is perhaps to be regretted, since 
there is a certain interest in comparing the meanings of the different titles by which the games 
are known, whether they are called after the board or ‘table’ , the playing-pieces, or hie: ideal 
figures, in history or the animal kingdom, which the latter are supposed to represent. On the 
other hand. there are some gratuitous biographical notes on other writers on the subject, from 
the seventeenth century to the present, not to mention the tenth-century Abu-Bakr Muhammad 
bin Yahya as-Suli, and though these are not entirely relevant to the main theme of the book, they 
form so pleasantly diverting a complement to it that one could not conscientiously wish ‘them 
away. M. R. Hormes 
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Bagpipes. By Anruony Barings. 9} x7}. Pp. 1404+16 pls. Oxford: Pitt Rivers Museum, 

Occasional Papers on Technology, 9. 1960. 215. 

‘The collection of bagpipes at the Pitt Rivers Museum, formed in the first place by the late 
Professor Henry Balfour, and since added to, is both representative and systematic. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the Museum should issue a monograph on this instrument as one of its Occasional 
Papers. Such a study had been contemplated by Professor Balfour, but never carried out during 
his lifetime. The mantle now falls on Mr. Anthony Baines, Editor of the Galpin Society Fournal, 
and author of a definitive work on the musical instruments of the woodwind family, including 
bagpipes. 

He has placed us very much in his debt, for although there have already been books on the 
subject, this is the first serious attempt to cover the whole field with historical depth, and with an 
analytical approach to the many and complex regional trends of this ubiquitous and elusive 
instrument. 

All too frequently, books about musical inetremente-enpecilly when these happen to be 
museum specimens—degenerate into a post-mortem contemplation of their voiceless carcases. 
Asa professional woodwind player, Mr. Baines knows only too well that the ultimate goal of any 
instrument is the music it produces; but he happens also to be an able scholar with an extensive 
knowledge of primitive, medieval, and folk instruments. These qualifications, combined with a 
ready pen, assure a lively but solidly founded study of more than usual interest. For good 
measure, the illustrations, which include a large number of line drawings in the text, are of the 
highest quality. Eric HALFPENNY 
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the building, by H. J. M. Green; Notes on remounting decorated wallplaster from Verulamium, by 
N. Davey; Excavations at Tel Gath, 1960. 


BULL. INST. OF ARCHAEOLOGY, no. 2, 1959:—The Indian Middle Stone Age: some new sites in 

central and southern India, and their implications, by B. Allchin; On the origin of the cinder mounds of 
the Bellary district, India, by F. E. Zeuner; The Cimmerian problem, by T. Sulimirski; An Urartian archer 
on the Zinjirli chariot relief, by K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop; A glossary of mosaic motifs, by M. M. C. 
Brennand. 


JOURN. R.LB.A., vol. 68, no. 1:—The work of Sir Charies Barry 1795-1860. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 4, no. 24:—Archives services and smaller repositories: a symposium; Local archives of 

Great Britain: 19. Record Office work in Staffordshire, by F. B. Stitt; The publication of English 
records: 1. The Public Record Office, by H. C. Johnson: 2. The Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
by R. Ellis; The archives of the Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1847, by D. G. C. Allan. 


JOURN. ARMS & ARMOUR SOC., vol. 3, no. 6:—The pictures of Henry VIII’s army in Cotton 
manuscript Augustus iii, by H. Lumpkin. 

No. 7:—Recollections of his father, the late Mr. Thomas Gill, by T. Gill, jr.; A note on the square 
sinnet, by F. H. King; A note on the Roman cuirass, by G. Webster; Arms and ammunition for New 
England, 1652, by W. Kellaway. 

No. 8:—Some Segalas variations, by P. J. Wolf; Some sketches by W. Wareing Faulder, by E. Valen- 
tine; Medieval armour proverbs, by R. H. Randall. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 38, no. 154:—Some accoutrements of the King’s 

Dragoon Guards, by R. G. Hollies-Smith; Colonel Lord Paget, 1798, by L. E. Buckell; The life of 
a light cavalry regiment, by T. H. McGuffie; The militia of Demerara in 1823, by G. Fylden; Glou- 
cestershire volunteers, 1795-1815, by the late H. Bullock. 

No. 155:—The Metropolitan Rifle Corps in Hyde Park (23rd June 1860), by H. N. Cole; An officer 
of the 35th Foot, c. 1808, by A. McK. Annand; The English contingent in Portugal 1662-1668, by 
P. H. Hardacre; Major-General W. J. Butterworth, C.B., as an officer of the 38th Madras Native 
Infantry, by P. Buckley. 

No. 156:—A subaltern in Abyssinia, by B. W. Webb-Carter; A Crimean photograph of the Rifle 
Brigade, by A. F. Flatow; Garrison, Reserve and Veteran Battalions and Companies, by A. S. White; 
British officers in the Russian army in the 18th and early roth centuries, by M. S. Anderson. 
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JOURN. R. ASIATIC SOC., pts. 3, 4, 1960:—Inscriptions from Cyprus, by A. M. Honeyman; At the 
crossroads, by D. D. Kosambi. 


JOURN. BRIT. ARCH. ASSOC., 3rd ser., vol. 23, 1960:—The Anglo-Norman keep, 1066-1138, by 
D. F. Renn; Reconstruction of a late romanesque doorway, Kirk-Ella (Elveley) church, by W. Ware- 
ham; The archaeology and economic history of English clay tobacco pipes, by A. Oswald; The first 
inspector of ancient monuments in the field, by M. W. ‘Thompson. 


BURLINGTON MAG., August 1960:—Gandhara bronzes, by D. Barrett. 
September 1960:—The St. Cecilia master and his school at Assisi—1, by A. Smart. 
October 1960:—Bernini’s design for the Bourbon chapel, by A. G. Braham. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 6, no. 42:—A note on Charles II’s coronation entry, by R. C. Strong; Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter King of Arms, by A. R. Wagner; Augmentations of loyalty, by C. W. Scott-Giles; The 
crown imperial or royal in heraldry, by A. C. Cole; The Protector’s funeral escutcheon, by R. Bretton; 
The house of Liechtenstein, pt. 2, by J. H. B. Bedells and D. G. Williamson; ‘Teutonic knights and 
their arms, pt. 2, by T’. R. Davies; Charles II and the Order of Malta, by J. A. Goodall. 

No. 43:—The rationale of heraldry, by A. C. Cole; Shakespeare’s ancestors, by C. Crisp; ‘The arms 
of the Counts of Oettingen, by M. G. Heenan; Heraldry in school manuals in the middle ages, by C. R. 
Humphery-Smith; Cant and counter-cant in American heraldry, by J. F. Harmon. 

No. 44:—The colours of Wales, by F. Jones; Activities and rewards of the officers of arms in the 
mid-1gth century, by M. Maclagan; A tribute to Nigeria, by W. Smith; Some further notes on tartan, 


by P. H. Philip; Garter King of Arms, by C. H. Hunter Blair; The arms of Charles of Lorraine, by 
T. R. Davies. 


CONNOISSEUR, August 1960:—Costume in Castile, by J. L. Nevinson; Arms and armour from Spain, 
by C. Blair; The present of Spain, a 17th-century royal gift, by W. Reid; Southwark (alias Lambeth) 
delftware and the potter, Christian Wilhelm: 1, by H. Tait. 

October 1960:—Milton 2. Northamptonshire home of the Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam, by J. 
Lees- Milne; Gauntlets and the Meyrick Society, by James Mann. 

December 1960:—Fourteen Wyndham Place, by H. Honour; The Prince Regent as a gun collector, 
by H. L. Blackmore; Some Anglo-Saxon carvings in ivory, by J. Beckwith; Chippendale, the director, 
and some cabinet-makers at Blair Castle, by A. Coleridge; Some early Derby porcelain, by A. L. Thorpe; 
The Warren Hastings cup, by J. Stone; Furniture designed and carved by Matthias Lock for Hinton 


House, Somerset, by J. F. Hayward; Russian silversmith’s work of the 17th and 18th century, by 
P. Verdier. 


JOURN. EGYPTIAN ARCH., vol. 46, December 1960: The Philadelphia—Cairo statue of Osorkon ITI, 
by B. V. Bothmer; The inscriptions on the Philadelphia—Cairo statue of Osorkon II, by H. K. 
Jacquet-Gordon; Meneptah’s aid to the Hittites, by G. A. Wainwright; A selection of Tuthmoside 
Ostraca from Dér El-Bahri, by W. C. Hayes; The statuette of an Egyptian harper and string-instruments 
in Egyptian statuary, by J. Leibovitch; Papyrus Lythgoe: a fragment of a literary text of the Middle 
Kingdom from E]-Lisht, by W. K. Simpson; A canonical master-drawing in the British Museum, by 
E. Iversen; A block of Amenophis IV from Athribis, by H. W. Fairman; Some Pre-‘Amarnah sun 
hymns, by H. M. Stewart; Notes on Ptolemaic chronology, by 'T. C. Skeat. 


FOLKLORE, vol. 71, September 1960:—Marble games of Australian children, by D. Howard; Shrove 
Tuesday football match played at Atherstone, Warwickshire, by A. Hellawell. 


June 1960:—Some aspects of the grail problem, by M. Williams; Boy bishop coins, by C. F. Tebbutt. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 13, no. §, March 1960:—The ancestry of Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, by A. R. Wagner; William Penn and his descendants, by O. F. G. Hogg; Some sources for 
German genealogy and heraldry, by J. Bird; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. 
Nicholson. 

No. 6, June 1960:—The Stevensons of that ilk, by J. P. Stevenson; A family of Irish origin in Italy, 
by Count G. G. Camajani; William Elderton, ballad-writer, by W. Elderton; The origin of two bishops, 
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by J. G. Hunt; Two corrections for the new Complete Peerage, by W. L. Sheppard; Some early 
emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson. 

No. 7, September 1960:—The ancestry of Queen Anne Boleyn, by H. J. Cooper; Some early emi- 
grants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson. 

No. 8, December 1960:—Visitation pedigrees and the genealogist, by G. D. Squibb; Some earl 
emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson; Some sources for French genealogy and 
heraldry, by J. Bird; The matrilineal descent of Queen Victoria, by A. J. Camp; The identity of Dame 
Maude de la Mare of Stepulavington, Wilts., by J. G. Hunt. 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURN., vol. 126, pt. 4:—Map of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, by E. M. Yates. 
GUILDHALL MISCELLANY, vol. 2, no. 1:—The foundation of the Tudor dynasty: the coronation 


and marriage of Henry VII, by S. Anglo; The struggle of the Glaziers Company with the foreign glaziers, 
1500-1550, by D. R. Ransome; Two charters and seal-bags of 12 Edward II, by M. J. Chandler; London 
puritanism: the parish of St. Botolph without Aldgate, by D. A. Williams. 


GWERIN, vol. 3, no. 1:—Archaeology and folk-life studies, by C. Thomas; Some Hebridean field systems, 
by H. A. Moisley. 


No. 2:—Irish food before the potato, by A.'T. Lucas; Oatbread of Northern England, by F. Atkinson. 


ENG. HIST. REVIEW, vol. 75, no. 296:—The Inquisitio Eliensis reconsidered, by R. W. Finn; The 
reply of a 14th-century abbot of Bury St. Edmunds to a man’s petition to be a recluse, by A. Gransden; 
Household accounts 1490-1491 of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, by M. J. Tucker. 

No. 297:—The significance of scutage rates in 11th and 12th century England, by C. W. Hollister; 

King Stephen and the Earl of Chester revised, by R. H. C. Davis. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RES., vol. 33, no. 88:—Settlement and depopulation on Cistercian estates 
POF 


during the 12th and 13th centuries, especially in Yorkshire, by R. A. Donkin; Ralph son of Pichard, 
by D. Walker. 


TRANS. ROYAL HIST. SOC., sth ser., vol. 10:—Decadence or shift? Changes in the civilization of 
Italy and Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries, by H. G. Koenigsberger; The treaty of Brétigny, 1360, 
by J. le Patourel; The Council of the West, by J]. A. Youings; England and the Empire in the early 

of the yJ.A gs; Eng arly 
12th century, by K. Leyser; The origins and early history of the keeper of the peace, by A. Harding; 
Edward I and the proposed purchase of English law for the Irish, c. 1276-80, by A. Gwynn. 
prop i 7 


HISTORY, vol. 45, no. 15 5:—The place of England in the 12th-century Renaissance, by R. W. Southern. 


PROC. HUGUENOT SOC. LONDON, vol. 20, no. 1:—Thomas Vautrollier, printer and bookseller, 
by W. R. LeFanu; Some alien craftsmen in 16th and 17th century England, by M. Girouard; Jean 
Loiseau de Tourval: a Huguenot translator in England, 1603-31, by A. Clarke; The importance of the 
Huguenots in the London silk industry, by P. Thornton and N. Rothstein; Claude Groteste de la Mothe 
and the Church of England 1685-1713, by P. and W. A. Bultmann. 


THE LIBRARY, sth ser., vol. 15, no. 2:—John Nichols and Hutchins’s ‘History and Antiquities of 
Dorset’, by A. H. Smith; The Laudian imprimatur, by F. B. Williams; The Marrano ty pography in 
England, by C. Roth. 

No. 3:—William Ged and the invention of stereotype, by J. Carter; J]. ]. Tourneisen of Basle and the 
publication of English books on the continent c. 1800, by G. Barber; Two issues of an indulgence of 
Alexander VI, by D. E. Rhodes; A note on the Astrolabe of Regiomontanus, by V. Scholderer. 

No. 4:—The library of the ‘Wizard’ Earl: Henry Percy, gth Earl of Northumberland (1 564-1632), 
by G. R. Batho. 


MAN, vol. 60, May 1960:—African masks from an unrecorded style province, by D. Fraser. 
June 1960:—A metallurgical study of four Irish early Bronze Age ribbed halberds in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford, by T. K. Penniman and I. M. Allen. 
July 1960:—Massive Acheulian implements from Thames and Solent gravels, by A. D. Lacaille; 
The Hainault scythe in England, by G. E. Fussell; A puzzling scene from Val Camonica, by E. Anati. 
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August 1960:—The ritual stools of ancient Ife, by B. and W. Fagg; Some dental characteristics of the 
Middle Minoans, by H. G. Carr. 


September 1960:—On some crucibles and associated finds from the coast of Tanganyika, by J. R. 
Harding. 

October 1960:—A Viking settlement in Little England beyond Wales: ABO blood-group evidence, 
by I. M. Watkin. 

November 1960:—Excavations at Igbo-Ukwu, Eastern Nigeria: an interim report, by T. Shaw. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 46, no. 3:—A northern type of Chinese junk, by E. Sigaut; The early 
Norse traffic to Iceland, by G. ’T. Marcus; Naval captains at the outbreak of the English Civil War, by 
D. E. Kennedy; The Mary Gonson, by R. C. Anderson. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 3, 1959:—Anglo-Saxon pottery: a symposium, by G. C. Dunning, 
J. G. Hurst, J. N. L. Myres and F. Tischler; The latest objects from Silchester, Hants, by G. C. Boon; 
Imported pottery in dark-age western Britain, by C. Thomas; Almgren and chronology: a summary and 
some comments, by D. M. Wilson; Wareham west walls. Report on excavations by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments (England); Excavations at Lismahon, co. Down, by D. M. Waterman; The 
excavation of ‘Bryggen’, the old Hanseatic wharf in Bergen, by A. E. Herteig; The six new towns of the 
bishops of Winchester, 1200-55, by M. Beresford; Chantry priests’ houses and other medieval lodgings, 
by W. A. Pantin; A hoard of 1§th-century coins from Glenluce sand-dunes and their context, by E. M. 
and H. M. Jope, I. H. Stewart, and J. D. A. Thompson; Some additions and corrections to J. D. A. 
Thompson, Javentory of British Coin Hoards, a recension, by J. D. A. Thompson; An Anglo-Saxon 
site at Hole Farm, Bulmer ‘Tye, Essex, by B. P. Blake; An early drawing of the Ruthwell cross, by 
R. 1. Page; Cross-dating of Anglo-Saxon timbers at Old Windsor and Southampton, by D. J. Schove; 
Nottingham medieval town wall, Chapel Bar, by M. W. Barley; Medieval Britain, 1958: I. Pre-conquest; 
compiled by D. M. Wilson; II. Post-conquest, compiled by J. G. Hurst. 


TRANS. MONUMENTAL BRASS SOC., vol. 9, pt. 7, no. 77:—Tolleshunt D’Arcy, Essex, by N. 
Briggs; The Sandys contract, by F. A. Greenhill; The lady who died on the 30th February, by H. F. O. 
Evans; A brass damaged by a musket ball, by H. F. O. Evans; ‘The brasses of Norwich Cathedral, by 
J. F. Williams; Latten lecterns, by H. F. O. Evans; Some brasses in Germany and the Low Countries (3), 
by J. Belonje and F. A. Greenhill; Re-discovery at Eastling, Kent, by V. J. B. Torr. 


BOTH OLD AND NEW (14th Report of the Central Council for the Care of Churches), 1960:— 
Liturgical mistakes of the rgth century and their effect on the planning and arrangement of churches, by 
R. C. Dunlop; A plea for the box pew: modern adaptations, by G. G. Pace; The sculptor and his patron, 


by D. Thomas; Damage by bats and birds: notes on its prevention and cure, compiled by the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches. 


PALESTINE EXPL. QUARTERLY, July—Dec. 1960:—Excavations at Jericho, 1957-8, by K. M. 
Kenyon; A brief report on the pre-pottery flint cultures of Jericho, by D. Kirkbride; A short note on 


pottery from Iran, by I. Ainley; Excavations at Petra 1958-9, by P. J. Parr; The excavation of a Neo- 
lithic village at Seyl Aqlat, Beidha, near Petra, by D. Kirkbride. 


PROC. PREHISTORIC SOC., vol. 26, 1960:—Prehistoric wooden trackways of the Somerset Levels: 
their construction, age and relation to climatic change, by H. Godwin; Observations on the technique 
of production of Szeletian flint implements, by L. Vértes; Flint and the patination of flint artifacts, by 
R. F. Schmalz; Bronze Age chariots from Europe, by E. Anati; Geo-electrical surveying of archaeological 
sites, by L. S. Palmer; Crig-a-Mennis: a Bronze Age barrow at Liskey, Perranzabuloe, Cornwall, by 
P. M. Christie; The Carlingford culture, by X. Y. W. P. Corcoran; The origins and development of the 
penannular brooch in Europe, by E. Fowler; A Bronze Age urnfield on Vinces Farm, Ardleigh, Essex, 
by I. H. Longworth; Three microlithic industries from south-west England and their affinities, by G. J. 
Wainwright; Excavations at the Neolithic site at Hurst Fen, Mildenhall, Suffolk, 1954, 57 and 58, by 
J. G. D. Clark, E. S. Higgs and I. H. Longworth; Further investigations at a Mesolithic site at Oak- 
hanger, Selbourne, Hants, by W. F. Rankine and G. W. Dimbleby; Report on the investigation of a 
round barrow on Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, by J. Alexander and P. C. and A. Ozanne; The excava- 
tion of stone circles near Penmaenmawr, North Wales, by W. E. Griffiths; Notes on excavations in Eire, 
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England, Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales during 1959; The North Ferriby boats—radiocarbon 
dating, by E. Wright; A bronze sword from Paars (Aisne) at Cambridge, by J. D. Cowen. 


JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 50, pts. 1 and 2:—A Roman silver helmet in the Toledo (Ohio) 
Museum of Art, by C. C. Vermeule; Pelagius and the end of Roman rule in Britain, by J. N. L. Myres; 
Pax and the ‘Ara Pacis’ » by S. Weinstock; A Cypriot oath of allegiance to Tiberius, by T. B. Mitford; 
The Antonine wall, 1934-1959, by K. A. Steer; A Roman writing-tablet from London, by E. G. 
Turner and O. Skutsch; Two archaic inscriptions from Latium, by S. Weinstock; Some early examples 
of the composite capital, by D. E. Strong; The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 1910-1960, 
by M. V. Taylor; "Fifty years of republican history, by A. H. McDonald; The history of the Roman 
Empire, 1911-1960, by C. G. Starr; Roman religion, 1910-1960, by H. J. Rose; Roman Britain, 
1910-1960, by I. A. Richmond; Excavations and discoveries in the Forum Romanum and on the Palatine 
during the last fifty years, by G. Carettoni; Inscriptions and Roman studies, 1910-1960, by J. Reynolds; 
Roman Britain in 1959. 
BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 43, no. 1:—The court festivals of Henry VII: a study based upon 
the account books of John Heron, Treasurer of the Chamber, by S. Anglo; The papacy and the ecclesi- 
astical province of ‘Tyre (1100-1187), by J. G. Rowe. 
PROC. SPELAZZOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 9, no. 1:—Gough’s Old Cave, Cheddar, Somerset, by E. K. 
Tratman; An exposure of the Bristol Avon gravels at Shirehampton, near Bristol, June 1959, by A. M. 
ApSimon and G. C. Boon; Star Roman villa, Shipham, Somerset, by K. J. Barton. 
JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INSTS.,, vol. 22, nos. 3 
duomo at Orvieto, by J. White. 
Vol. 23, nos. 1-2:—The Hampton Court Trianon designs of William and John 'Talman, by J. Harris. 


—4:—The reliefs on the facade of the 


ARCH. AEL., vol. 38, 4th ser.:—Some rectilinear settlements of the Roman period in Northumberland— 
pt. 1, by G. Jobey; Hadrian’sWall: some structural problems, by E. Birley; Excavations at Housesteads 
in 1959, by J. Wilkes; War at sea under the early Tudors: some Newcastle — Tyne evidence, by 
G. V. Scammell; Remains of illicit distilleries in U pper eres by J. Philipson and F. A. Child; 
Coin hoards of the Roman period from northern England, by J. H. Corbitt; Greco-Roman site finds 
from the Libyan desert, by J. H. Corbitt; Nafferton Castle, Northumberland: interim report, by B. Har- 
bottle and P. Salway; Four 19th- century banners of Sheriffs of Northumberland, by C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Some late Anglian sculpture, by D. R. Fyson; Roman coins and potters’ stamps from Halton 
Chesters, by M. G. Jarrett; A formal landscape at Hesleyside in Northumberland, by B. Hackett; 
Sponsors, patrons and presentations to benefices in the gift of the Priors of Durham in the later Middle 


Ages, by R. Donaldson; ‘The Pipe Rolls of Edward I (comtd.), by A. J. Lilburn; The Roman fort at 
Ebchester, County Durham, by M. G. Jarrett. 

ARCH. CANTIANA, vol. 73:—The Romano-British settlement at Springhead; excavation of Temple I, 
site C1, by W.S. Penn; A survey of Kent place-names, by P. H. Reaney; Chatham dockyard: early leases 
and conveyances for its building during the 16th and 17th centuries, by F. Cull; Reculver: excavations 
on the Roman fort in 1957, by B. J. Philp; Late-continued demesne farming at Otford, by F. R. H. 
du Boulay; The Astleys of "Mais tone, by R. H. Goodsall; More notes on Kentish roads, by F.C. 
Elliston-Erwood; ‘The Anglo-Saxon plane from Sarre, by G. C. Dunning and W. L. Goodman. 


BEDS. MAG., vol. 7, no. §54:—Chicksands priory, by J. Boutwood. 


BERKS. ARCH. JOURN., vol. §7, 1959:—Excavations on the Mesolithic site at Thatcham: interim 
report, by J. Wymer; Thatcham—pollen analyses, by G. W. Dimbleby; A century of Windsor history, 
1858-1958, by M. F. Bond; Excavations on Blewburton Hill, 1953, by A. E. P. Collins and F. J. 
Collin; The early Iron Age camp called Grimsbury Castle, near Hermitage, by P. Wood; Woolstone 
Roman villa, by A. Hamilton; The ‘Priory’, Marcham: a small 16th- -~century house, by P. S. Spokes and 
E. M. Jope; The church bells of Berkshire, part 17, by F. Sharpe. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 78:—The Roman villa at Chedworth, 1958-9, by 
I. A. Richmond; The excavation of an earthwork on Rodborough Common in 1954-55, by D. M. 
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Rennie; Cirencester, Dyer Court excavation, 1957, by G. Webster; Roman iron mine in Lydney Park, 
by C. Scott-Garrett; A penny of Cnut found in the churchyard at Colesbourne, by R. H. M. Dolley; 
The Anglo-Saxon charters of Stoke Bishop, by E. S. Lindley; The family of Sargeaunt, of Hart Barn, 
Longhope, by W. T. Sargeaunt; Burton’s almshouse, Long Row, Bristol, by K. Marochan and K. W. 
Reed; Smith of Nibley’s will, by I. Gray; The parliamentary representation of the City of Gloucester 


(1727-90), by J. Cannon; Bristol’s vanished buildings, contributed by the Council for the Preservation 
of Ancient Bristol. 


RECORDS OF BUCKS., vol. 16, part 4:—A Romano-British villa at High Wycombe, by B. R. Hartley; 
An Elizabethan census, by J. Cornwall; Palaeoliths from Brickearth in south-east Buckinghamshire, by 
A. D. Lacaille; Beam markings at Bishopstone, by H. Parrott; A re-examination of a pair of Anglo-Saxon 


saucer brooches from Bishopstone and their implications, by J. F. Head; Excavation of a mound at 
Ascott, by A. Young. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANTIQ. SOC., vol. §3, 1959:—-Giant beaker and rusticated ware from Laken- 
heath, Suffolk, and reproduction of ornament, by G. Briscoe; Roman Godmanchester, pt. 1, by H. J. M. 
Green; Notes on pottery from some Romano-British kilns in the Cambridge area, by B. R. Hartley; 
Some reflections on the Cambridgeshire Domesday, by R. Weldon Finn; Proposals for the enclosure of 
Coldham Common in 1666 and 1667, by J. M. Gray. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHIT., ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 46:—Beeston Castle, 
Cheshire, by M. H. Ridgway and D. J. C. King; Offa’s Dyke—boundary or barrier?, by A. H. Burne; 
Excavations in Commonhall street, by D. F. Petch and F. H. Thompson; Excavation at 62-66 Foregate 


street, 1956, by F. H. Thompson; Excavation in Weaver street, by F. H. Thompson; The fortress of 
Deva, by W. J. Williams. 


PROC. WEST CORNWALL FIELD CLUB, vol. 2, no. 4:—List of antiquities of West Penwith: 
2. Parish of St. Buryan, by V. Russell; Antiquities in the north-east part of the parish of Gulval, by 
P. A. S. Pooland V. Russell; The Hellesvean Dark Age house, by A. Guthrie; Excavations at Hellesvean, 
St. Ives, in 1957, by K. Barton; Post-Roman rectangular house-plans in the south-west: some suggested 
origins, by A. C. Thomas; Treago Mill, Crantock, by M. E. Weaver. 


OURN. R. INST. OF CORNWALL, vol. 3, pt. 3:—The rise and fall of Wheal Alfred, by A. K. H. 
J P y 
Jenkin; The Penheleg manuscript, by P. A. S. Pool. 


PROC. DEVON ARCH. EXPL. SOC., vol. 5, pt. 4:—The development of castles in England, by E. T. 
Vachell; Notes on a series of flints from Woodbury Common, by E. Smith; A stone hammer found 


at Aller Vale, Newton Abbot, by E. Royle; A crouched burial found in King Street, Brixham, by 
G. Belleville. 


THE DEVONSHIRE ASSOC., vol. g2:—The parish of Satterleigh-and-Warkleigh, by J. H. B. Andrews; 
Holy and notable wells of Devon, 4, by T. Brown; Devonshire church-houses, by G. W. Copeland; 
The history of an Exeter tenement (229 High Street), by A. M. Erskine and D. Portman; Sir Guy de 
Brian, by R. Stanes; Excavations at the site called “The old grotto’, Torbryan, by F. E. Zeuner. 


PROC. DORSET NAT. HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 80, 1958:—Archaeological notes and news for 
1958, ed. by R. A. H. Farrar; The excavation of two barrows at Frampton in Dorset, by J. Forde- 
Johnston; Excavation of three barrows at Kinson, near Bournemouth, by G. M. Knocker; Excavation 
of a round barrow on Chick’s Hill, East Stoke parish, Dorset, by P. Ashbee and G. W. Dimbleby; 
Litton Cheney excavations, 1956, by J. S. Wacher. 

Vol. 81, 1959:—The opening ofa round barrow at West Lulworth in 1916, by V. P. Kitchin; Interim 
report on excavations at Hog Cliff Hill, Maiden Newton, by P. A. Rahtz; Three cist burials near Kim- 
meridge, by R. A. H. Farrar; A fragment of a mosaic in Glyde Path Road, Dorchester, by R. A. H. 
Farrar; A Romano-British barrow, Knob’s Crook, Woodlands, Dorset, by P. J. Fowler; Interim report 
on excavations at Bokerly Dyke, by P. A. Rahtz; An excavation at the earthwork in Bowley’s plantation, 
Owermoigne, by N. H. Field; A medieval kiln at Hermitage near Cerne Abbas, by N. H. Field; 
White’s schedule of the Dorset beacons, by P. Russell; Excavation of multiple banks, Thickthorn 
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Down, Dorset, by D. W. Harding; Some archaeological discoveries in the Isle of Purbeck, part 2, by 
B. J. Calkin; An early Iron Age/Romano-British site at Pin’s Knoll, Litton C Fe: RCS im report, by 
C. J. Bailey; Holworth medieval village excavation—1958, by P. A. Rahtz; Steelyard wei ights: a post- 


script, by D. F. Renn; The making of the Dorset Domesday, by R. Weldon F inn. 


TRANS. ESSEX ARCH. SOC., vol. 25, pt. 3:—The St. Nicholas church site, Colchester, by M.R. Hull; 
Epping Place, by J. H. Holmes; Excavation of a Bronze Age barrow at Dedham, Essex, by B. P. Blake; 


17th-century pottery sites at Harlow, Essex, by E. F. Newton and E. sibbings, with a note by J. L. 
Fisher. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. eg 
buildings, by D. Taylor; T 
J. H. Priestley. 


1959:—Northgate House, Halifax, by J. Wilson; Halifax streets and 
he timbered house from Cripplegate, by R. Bretton; Annals of Barkisland, by 


PROC. HANTS FIELD CLUB & ARCH. SOC.,, vol. 21, pt 2:—Hamps 
Elizabeth I, with special re feren ce to Winchester, by J. E. Paul;’ lhe Chichester—Silchester Roman road, 
by A. Clarke; Carisbrooke Castle and the Lords of the Isle of W ight, by C. B. R. Butchart; A Wykehamist 


tile in Timsbury Church, Hampshire, by G. E. C. Knapp; W indmills and watermills i in Hampshi ure, 
pt. I, by A. Keeble Shaw. 


shire recusants in the time of 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 8:—William Cees hawe, the Sheffield puritan, by P. J. Wall 
Circles and barrows on Ramsley moor, by D. N. Riley; The Smiths of a and Glenn Sherr, rm 


D. T. Smith; A list of non- county bridges i in 18th-century Yorkshire, by G. G. Hopkinson; Barrow 
no. 9, Ramsley moor, by A. H. Henderson. 


ANN. BULL. SOC. JERSIAISE, 1960:—The cross and font at St. Martin’s house, by J. C. Stevens; 
Supplementary notes on water mills in Jersey, by G. S. Knocker. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. LANCS. & CHESH., vol. 3, 1959:—South-west Lancashire place-names, by 
S. Potter; Edward Hayes, Liverpool colonial pioneer, by D. B. Quinn; The campaign of the Irish royalist 
army in Cheshire, November 1643-January 1644, by a Love: Overchurch parish church and the 


township of Upton, by W. G. H. Jones; The Binns family of Liverpool and the Binns collection in the 
Liverpool public library, by E. B. Saxton. 


TRANS. LEICS. ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 35, 1959:—Humberstone earthwork, Leicester, by P. A. 
Rahtz; Wood-carvings from the nave of Market Harborough parish church, by F. A. Greenhill; Brooke 
church, Rutland: with notes on Elizabethan church-building, by J. Simmons; An ecclesiastical dispute 
at Woodhouse, by C. E. Welch; Leicester foundries in the early rgth century, by G. T. Rimmington. 


TRANS. LICHFIELD ARCH. & HIST. SOC., 1959-60:—Cruck trussed houses in Lichfield, by P. R. 
Sheppard; The Wyrley and Essington canal, by C. J. Gilson. 


LINCS. ARCHIT. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 8, new ser. Archaeological notes for 1958, by D. F. Petch; 
The Iron Age salt industry in Lincolnshire, by F. T. Baker; The Romano-British salt industry i in south 
Lincolnshire, by S. J. Hallam; The medieval salt industry in the Lindsey marshland, by E. H. Rudkin 
and D. M. Owen; Salt-maki ing in the Lincolnshire fenland during the Middle Ages, by H. E. Hallam. 


JOURN. MANX MUS., vol. 6, no. 77:—‘Bakenaldwath’ and the medieval lead mines, by B. Megaw; 
Suff-carts and spinning- faa i" I. M. Killip; Shielings in the Isle of Man, by P. S. Gelling; The Isle 


of Man and the Anglo-Scottish wars, 1296-1328, by W. R. Serjeant. 


NORTHANTS. ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 62:—The Northampton election of 1774, by V. A. Hatley; London 


sculptors of the 18th century in Northamptonshire, by B. A. Bailey; Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, by 
G. Isham. 


NORTHANTS. PAST & PRESENT, vol. 2, no. 6:—The will of Clemence Stock of Boughton, last 
Abbess of Delapré, by P. I. King; Churches in trust, by J. Wake; Sir Thomas Tresham, Knight, Speaker 
for the Commons under Henry VI, by J. S. Roskell; History in stone: the story of Astwell Manor House. 
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OXONIENSIA, vol. 24:—A beaker-culture barrow at North Stoke, Oxon., by H. W. Catling; Carbon- 
ized cereals from the Roman villa of North Leigh, Oxon., by M. E. S. Morrison; 13th-century and later 
pottery from the Clarendon hotel and other sites in Oxford, by D. Sturdy; The building of St. Bernard’s 
college, by H. M. Colvin; The building of the second palace at Cuddesdon, by J. C. Cole; Alexander 
Fisher, Sir Christopher Wren, and Merton College chapel, by J. R. L. Highfield. 


TRANS. SHROPSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 56, pt. 2:—Iron and steel bridges in Shropshire, 1788-1901, 
by M.C. Hill; Stone axe found near Alveley, S.E. Shropshire, by J. P. Dodd; Excavations on Nesscliff 
Hill, by C. R. Hume and G. W. Jones; The W roxeter aqueduct, by G. Webster and D. Hollingsworth; 
A note on the Roman coin hoard found at Hordley Grange, by G. Ww ebster; The Austin friary of Wood- 
house, by L. C. Perfect; Excavations at Caynham camp, near Ludlow, rst interim report, by P. S. 
Gelling; “Tir-y-Coed’—a 1 §th-century farmhouse in the parish of Melverley, Salop, by S. R. Jones; The 
excavations of an enclosure at Uppington, Salop, by P. A. Barker; Medieval pottery from sites in Shrop- 
shire: I, by P. A. Barker; The petition of the town of Shrewsbury of 3 June, 1572, ed. by L. Kennedy- 
Skipton and M. T. Hill; The bye-laws of Whitchurch in 1636, by E. Hopkins; The early ironworks of 
north-west Shropshire, by I. Edwards. 

PROC. SOMERSET ARCH. & NAT. HIST. SOC., vol. 104:—Elementary graphical archaeometry, 

by L. S. Palmer; Cannington Court, by A. W. Vivian-Neal; Report on a collection of bird bones from the 

1929 excavations at Soldier’s Hold, Cheddar, by D. Bramwell; A 13th-century garden at Rimpton, by 

lr’. J. Hunt; The garden at Glastonbury Abbey, 1333-4, by I. Keil; Royal arms in Somerset churches, 

by R. D. Reid; The Birdcombe mesolithic site, Wraxall, by C. M. Sykes and S. L. Whittle. 


SUFFOLK INST. OF ARCH., vol. 28, pt. 2:—William Stevenson Fitch, 1792-1859, by A. H. Denney; 
Clare Castle excavations, 1955, by G. M. Knocker; Further excavations on tumuli at Risby, 1959, by 


A. R. Edwardson; Archaeology in Suffolk, 1959, by N. Smedley and E. Owles; Whitney and Read: 
two Regency estate-agents, by N. Scarfe. 


SURREY ARCH. COLL., vol. §7:—The history of Epsom Spa, by F. L. Clark; Romano-British farms 
south of the Hog’s Back, by A. Clark and J. F. Nichols; A cross-valley dyke on the Surrey—Kent border, 
by A. Clark; The early history of Sandon hospital, by C. A. F. Meekings; The date of ‘Fox’s Tower’, 
Farnham Castle, Surrey, by M. W. Thompson; Old St. Nicholas’s Church, Tooting-Graveney, by 
M. Keulemans. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. g8:—At the sign of the Bull, Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey; Some recent dis- 
coveries in West Sussex, by G. D. Lewis; Early taxation in Sussex, pt. 1, by L. F. Salzman; Sussex 
coroners in the Middle Ages, pt. 3, by R. E. Hunnisett; Petworth town and trades, 1610-1760, pt. 2, 
by G. H. Kenyon; Agricultural i improvement, 1560-1640, by J. Cornwall; Excavations in the Ditchling 
Road area north of Brighton, 1950-57, by G. A. Holleyman and C. W. Yeates; Dunsters Mill House, 
Ticehurst, by R.’T. Mason; The funeral account of the first Duke of Richmond and Lennox, by F. W. 
Steer; The Chichester city cross: a reconsideration, by T. D. S. Bayley; Excavations at High Rocks, 


Tunbridge Wells, 1954-56, by J. H. Money. 


THORESBY SOC., vol. 47, no. 106:—Printed maps and plans of Leeds, 1711-1900, compiled by K. J. 
Bonser and H. Nichols. 


WILTS. ARCH. & NAT. HIST. MAG., vol. §7, no. 208:—Further examination of strip lynchets north 
of the vale of Pewsey in 1958, by P. Wood and G. Whittington; The excavation of a group of barrows at 
Down Farm, Pewsey, Wilts., by F. de M. Vatcher; Excavations at Old Sarum 1957, by P. A. Rahtz and 
J. W. G. Musty; The building of Salisbury cathedral re-examined, by H. Braun; Chandeliers in Wilt- 


shire churches, by R. Sherlock; The W iltshire election of 1772: an interpretation, by J. Cannon; Excava- 
tion and fieldwork in Wiltshire, 1959. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB, vol. 36, part 2:—The history of Hereford 
general hospital, by A. W. Langford; Early postal history of Herefordshire, by W. Leeds; The Hereford- 
shire and Gloucestershire canal, by I. Cohen; The De Braose family and the sees of Hereford and 
Llandaff, by L. C. Perfect; The descent of Westwood-in-Llanwarne in the 11th and 12th centuries, by 
D. Walker; Kingsland, a Caroline court record, by E. J. L. Cole; John Noble’s household and farm 
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accounts, yang by C. Radcliffe-Cooke; The lost chapel of St. Leonard, by A. S. Wood; The 
Booth Hall, by H. J. Powell; The Roman fort at Buckton, Herefordshire—excavations, 1959, by S.C. 


Stanford; +a buried roads in south Herefordshire, by N. P. Bridgewater; The Whitchurch Vagas, 
by N. P. Bridgewater. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 36, 1959:—Robert Adam at Croome Court, by G. W. Beard; The 
life and times of William Cleiveland, by W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; Excavations at the Roman outpost at 
Clifton-on-Teme, by S. C. Stanford; Adam of Harvington, by M. Hodgetts; The Bromsgrove glass- 
houses, by H. Chance; Minted at Hartlebury Castle; Excavations on a second Romano-British site at 
Astley, by I. Walker; Dating the city wall by Excavation, by D. R. Shearer; A roadway investigated and 
pottery found at Cleeve Prior, by B. G. Cox and G. Webster; Worcestershire records, 13, by E. H. 
Sargeant. 


WORCS. HIST. SOC., MISCELLANY I, 1960:—Evesham, A, a Domesday text, ed. by P. H. Sawyer; 
Swanimote rolls of Feckenham Forest, ed. by R. H. Hilton; Mortuary briefs, by N. R. Ker; An in- 


ventory of Hartlebury Castle, by P. C. Moore; Rectory farm, Grafton Flyford, Worcestershire, by 
F. W. B. Charles. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., part 158:—Thornborough Cursus, Yorks., by F. de M. Vatcher; An Iron 
Age site at Driffield, East Riding, by J. T. Philips; Dives House barn at Dalton, nr. Huddersfield, by 
F. Atkinson; Notes on the early generations of the family of Constable of Halsham, by C. Clay; Sir 
George Savile, Edmund Burke and the Yorkshire reform programme, February 1780, by I. R. Christie; 
Mesolithic flint axes from the West Riding of Yorkshire, by J. Davies and W. F. Rankine; A ring- 
marked rock, the grey stone, Harewood Park, by E. 'T.. Cowling and C. E. Hartley; Portrait of a York- 
shire squire: John F ullerton of Thrybergh (1778-1847), by J. T. Ward; Defence measures for the West 
Riding 1586, by M. Chadwick; T he pre “conquest churc hes of York: with 1 appendix on 8th-century North- 
umbrian annals, by K. Harrison; A study in the manorial history of Halifax parish in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries, pt. 1, by M. J. Ellis; Cottingham church and its heraldry, by A. S. Harvey. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 21:—The Neolithic axe factory on Mynydd Rhiw in 
Lleyn, by C. H. Houlder; A medieval church on the island of St. Tudwal, by D. B. Hague; The Celtic 
monasteries of North Wales, by he N. Johns; Piracy in Caernarvonshire and Anglesey, by G. Roberts; 
The forest of Snowdon (in its relationship to Eifionydd), by C. A. Gresham; Some Lleyn inventories of 
the 17th and early 18th centuries, by T. M. Owen. 


TRANS, CARDIFF NAT. SOC., vol. 87, 1957-8:—‘Hen Castell’, a re-discovered hill-slope earthwork 
in Gower, by B. Morris. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 18, pt. 4:—The correlation of prehistoric settlement and 


soils in the vale of Glamorgan, by C. B. Crampton and D. Webley; Roman Merionethshire: the Dolddinas 
camps, by G. D. B. Jones and W. A. C. Knowles. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. OF CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 10, no. 15:—The election of David Martin, 
bishop of St. David’s, 1293-6, by W. Greenway; Discip 
sistory courts of St. David’s, by W. T. Morgan. 


slinary cases against churchwardens in the con- 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & REC. SOC., vol. 3, pt. 4:—Caerdeon os by H. J. Owen; The 
tale of a bucket, by W. J. Hemp; Letters from and relating to North Wales, by [ Jackson; County 


Record Office activities, by B. Griffiths; Merioneth notes . D. Evans. 


: a Merioneth assessment, by E 


PROC. SOC. OF ANTS. OF SCOTLAND, vol. 91, 1957-8:—Headstones in post-Reformation Scot- 


land, by A. Graham; The human head in insular pagan Celtic religion, by A. Ross; The origin centre of 
the Pictish symbol stones, by I. M. Henderson; Excavations at Braidwood fort, Midlothian, and Craig’s 
Quarry, Dirleton, East Lothian, by S. Piggott; Excavations at Keir Hill, Gargunnock, by A. Maclaren; 
The church and other bells of Aberdeenshire. Part 2, by the late F. C. Eeles and R. W. M. Clouston; 
The ‘Cairnmuir’ hoard from Netherurd, Peeblesshire, by R. W. Feachem; Kirkcudbright Castle, its 
pottery and ironwork, by G. C. Dunning, H. W. M. Hodges and E. M. Jope; The ‘dwarf’ skeleton 
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from the Roman fort at Newstead, by L. H. Wells; Two painted ceilings from Mary Somerville’s house, 
Burntisland, by M. R. Apted. 


HIST. BERWICKSHIRE NAT. CLUB, vol. 35, pt. 1:—The Swinton family, by A. H. C. Swinton; 


Note on Lordenshaws camp, Rothbury, by R. H. Walton; Notes on some recent developments along the 
Roman wall, by R. Donaldson-Hudson. 


TRANS. DUMFRIESS. & GALLOWAY NAT. HIST. & ANTIQ. SOC., 3rd ser., vol. 37:—The 
crown lands in Galloway (1455-1543), by A. Murray; Uthank, a manor of the Lovels, by C. A. R. 
Radford; The foreign trade of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, by C. Smout; The Bonshaw titles, by R. C. 
Reid; Odo, Elect of Whithorn (1235), by A. Ashley; The Scottish Avenels, by R. C. Reid; Tynron 
parish registers, by J. M. McWilliam; The early Browns in New Abbey, by F. J. Stewart and R. C. 
Reid; Erickstane Brae, by W. A. J. Prevost; More notes on Roman roads, by R. C. Reid; The road into 
Ayrshire, by J. Clarke and A. Wilson; Trial excavation at Burnfoot of Ewes, by R. L. Bellhouse. 


TRANS. GLASGOW ARCH. SOC., new ser., vol. 15, pt. 1:—Castle Sween, by W. Douglas Simpson. 
ULSTER JOURN. OF ARCH., vol. 22, 1959:—Further investigations in the Dundrum sandhills; 


Further work at Audleystown long cairn, co. Down; Edenmore chambered long cairn, co. Down; 
Kilfeaghan dolmen, co. Down; Two hollow-based arrowheads in Carboniferous Chert; A rath group 
at Craigaphuile, co. Down; all by A. E. P. Collins; Cremation burials at Gortfad, co. Londonderry, by 
A. McL. May and A. E. P. Collins; Belfast museum: archaeological acquisitions of Irish origin for the 
year 1958, by L. N. W. Flanagan and A. E. P. Collins; 'The distribution of socketed axes of Breton type, 
by G. C. Dunning; A neglected tenth-century coin-hoard from Donegal, by R. H. M. Dolley; A newly 
discovered statue at the church on White Island, co. Fermanagh, by Lady Lowry-Corry, with notes by 
B. C. S. Wilson and D. M. Waterman; Excavations of a rath with motte at Castleskreen, co. Down, by 
C. W. Dickinson and D. M. Waterman; Piper’s Fort, Farranfad, co. Down; Castle Archdale, co. 
Fermanagh; Tully Castle, co. Fermanagh; Tullykelter Castle, co. Fermanagh, all by D. M. Waterman; 
A trial excavation in Clea Lakes, Crannog, co. Down, by A. E. P. Collins and B. Proudfoot; Note on a 
rath at Croft Road, Holywood, co. Down, by B. Proudfoot; A partly destroyed rath in Killarn townland, 
Newtownards, co. Down, by F. W. Boal and M. K. Moffitt; A square earthwork in North Belfast: the 
site of the Ekenhead early 14th-century coin-hoard, by E. M. Jope and W. A. Seaby; A new document 
in the Public Record Office: defensive houses in medieval towns, by E. M. Jope and W. A. Seaby; 
Excavations at Murphystown, co. Down, by R. H. Buchanan, J. H. Johnson, and B. Proudfoot. 


AMERICAN JOURN. OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 64, no. 3:—Some inscriptions on vases: VIII, by 
J. Beazley; ‘The Gordion campaign of 1959: preliminary report, by R. S. Young; Agonistic festivals in 
Italy and Sicily, by I. R. Arnold; The spinning Aphrodite in sculpture, by E. G. Suhr; News letter from 
Greece, by E. Vanderpool. 

No. 4:—The technique of Attic vase-painting, by ]. V. Noble; The development of the lion-griffin, 
by B. Goldman; Windows, recesses and the piano nobi/e in the Minoan palaces, by J. W. Graham; The 
Minoan unit of length and Minoan palace planning; Problems of Hera’s cult-images, by C. Kardara; 
News letter from Rome, by A. W. van Buren; The woman-Eros painter, a late Apulian artist, by A. 
Cambitoglou; Two fragments of a geometric stand in Toronto and Athens; On Sa/amis: letter to the 
editor, by N. G. L. Hammond; The origin of the Etruscan-Samian griffon cauldron, by C. Hopkins; 
TPIFAQXIS, by W. E. McLeod. 

Vol. 65, no. 1:—The medallion painter, by D. A. Amyx; The first Aegean swords and their ancestry, 
by N. K. Sandars; A Herodotean echo in Pompeian art?, by G.A. Laws; Archaeology in Asia Minor, by 
M. J. Mellink; Pictorial Mycenaean fragments from Kourion, by J. L. Benson; Note on ‘Diana Nemo- 


rensis’, by E. Paribeni; Caeretan vs. Faliscan: two Etruscan redfigured hydriae, by M. A. del Chiaro; 
A labyrinth from Pylos?, by J. L. Heller. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 13, no. 2:—A ceremonial pottery mask from Peru, by S. K. Lothrop; The 
sanctuary of Artemis in Thasos, by F. Salviat and N. Weill; Isthmia: campaign of 1959, by O. Broneer; 
Altar de Sacrificios, a prehistoric Maya crossroads, by G. R. Willey and others; Hasanlu and early Iran, 
by R. H. Dyson, jr.; Royal shaft graves at Lerna, by J. L. Caskey; Byzantine bronze peacock lamps, by 
M. C. Ross; Roman twins: basilicas at Corinth, by S. S. Weinberg. 
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ART BULLETIN, June 1960:—Origins of Roman landscape paintin 


JOURN. NR. EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 
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No. 3:—The monument of King Darius at Bisitun, by G. G. Cameron; Monasteries and their manu- 
scripts, by M. Smith; Provincial Roman pottery in Poland, by S. Jasnosz; The oldest portrayal of the 
Niobids, by H. Hoffmann; Helice: a submerged town of classical Greece, by S. N. Marinatos; Archaeo- 


logical projects in Canada, 1959, by R. S. MacNeish; Kottabos: an Athenian after-dinner game, by B. A. 
Sparkes; Spina Rediviva, by S. Gova. 

No. 4:—The house of Simon the shoemaker, by D. B. Thompson; Bull-grappling in early Chinese 
reliefs, by R. C. Rudolph; Tyndaris: last colony of the Sicilian Greeks, by R. R. Holloway; A sculpture 
from Salzburg, by K. Willvonseder; Adam’s ancestor, by F. R. Walton; The off-beat in Egyptian art, 
by D.N. W ilber; P rehispanic paintings at pottery mound, by F. C. Hibben; New light on Viking trade 
in Norway, by C. Blindheim. 


ng, by K. Schefold; Toward a more 
comprehensive renaissance palaec graphy, by M. Meiss. 

September 1960:—The problem of chronology in Claude-Nicolas Ledoux’s engraved work, by 
W. Herrmann; Interlace decoration and the influence of the north on Mozarabic illumination, by 
J. Guilmain. 


HESPERIA, vol. 29, no. 1:—Greek inscriptions, by B. od Meritt and A. G. Woodhead; Notes on in- 


scriptions from Hermione and Hydra, by G. A. Stamires; Excavations at Tarrha, 1959, by G. D. 
Weinberg; The glass from Tarrha, by T. S. “Riva a ‘A unique cement from Athens, by M 
worth and I. Simmons. 

No. 2:—T'wo Boeotian dedications, by J. R. McCredie and A. Steinberg; The earliest settlements at 
Eutresis, supplementary excavations, 1958, by J. L. and E. G. Caskey; Objects from a well at Isthmia, 
by J. L. Caskey; A decree of Themistolkes from Troizen, by M. H. Jameson. 

No. 3:—Excavations at Corinth, 1959, by H. S. Robinson and S. S. Weinberg; Greek dramatic 
monuments from the Athenian Agora and Pnyx, by T. B. L. Webster; ge early Helladic period in the 
Argolid, by J. L. Caskey; A Greek sculptured metope in Rome, by W. B. Dinsmoor; 
Athenian fort on Salamis , by W.E. McLeod; On Edict III from Cyrene, by J. H. Oliver. 


arns- 


3oudoron, an 


19, no. 2:—Zur Uberlieferung des Epos von Gilgame’ und 
Huwawa, von A. Faldenstein ; The name of the Goddess Innin, by I. J. Gelb; An outline of the Hittite 
AN.T AH.SUM festival, by H. G. Giiterbock; A new look at the Persepolic treasury tablets, by R. 'T. 
Hallock; Altmes: ypotamisches Lebensgefiihl, von F. R. Kraus; The city of Assur in 714 B.c., by A. L. 
Oppenheim; Plague amulets and house blessings, by E. Reiner; The date of the Sumerian king list, by 
M. B. Rowton. 

No. 3:—Some geographical remarks concerning the campaigns of Amenhotep II, by Y. 
neue VI and the Medinet Habu procession of the princes, by K. C 
‘belonging to Shema (the) servant 


Aharoni; 
. Seele; The date of the seal 
t (of) Jeroboam’, by S. Yeivin; Oriental Institute museum notes, no. 12: 
a fragment of relief from the mer of Mentuemhat at Th: me (no. §4), by H. J. Kantor; An approach to 
the problem of the sources of the Kitab a/-Agani, by L. Zolondek. 

No. 4:—The “Transformations’ in the Coffin texts. An ew approach, by W. Federn; The inscription 
of ?In-it.f, born of Tfi, by H. G. Fischer; Le nouveau sphinx ‘composite du Brooklyn museum et le réle 
du dieu Touton-Tithoés, par S. Sauneron; The inscription of Dmi, by H. Goedicke. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEALOG. REGISTER, vol. 114, no. 454:—The Willis family of 


Sudbury, Mass. (comtd.), by F. McTeer and F. C. Warner; The Faunce family (contd.), by J. F. Faunce; 
Vital records of York, Maine (contd.), by L. M. Bragdon; Robert Parker of Barnstable, Mass., addendum, 
by M. W. McLean. 

No. 455:—The origin of the Mayflower children: Jasper, Richard and Ellen More, by A. R. Wagner; 
The Titus family of Douglas, Mass., and Vershire, Vt., by C. W. Barlow; Some revolutionary soldiers 
and their heirs, by W. H. Dumont; The Willis family of Sudbury, Mass. (contd.), by F. McTeer and 
F.C. Warner; The story of Jane Hawkins, by E. H. West; The Faunce family (comc/.), by J. F. Faunce; 
Early history of the family of Thorpe next Welwyk, by J. G. Hunt; Vital records of York, Maine 
(contd.), by L. MacKenzie Bragdon. 

No. 456:—Pi ierre Baudouin and the Bowdoin coat of arms, by G. J. Brault; The Willis family of 
Sudbury, Mass. (corc/.), by F. D. McTeer and F. C. Warner; The children of Zachariah Rhodes 
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(1676-1761), by C. W. Farnham; Gray-Ide bible records, by R. LeB. Bowen; Vital records of York, 
Maine (cont.), by L. MacK. Bragdon; The ancestors of the house of Savoy, by G. A. Moriarty; Isaac 
Clewley, father and son, by R. E. Lord; Otsego county, New York, inscriptions, by the late H. E. Bolton. 


SPECULUM, vol. 35, no. 3:—Journey from Islam: incipient cultural transition in the conquered kingdom 
of Valencia (1240-1280), by R. I. Burns; A stucco altar frontal from Betesa, by W. W. S. Cook. 

No. 4:—The attitude of the monarchy toward the use of ecclesiastical censures in the reign of St. 
Louis, by G. J. Campbell; The English commons in Scotland in 1322 and the deposition of Edward II, 
by M. R. Powicke; An earlier dating for the transept of Saint-Sernin, ‘Toulouse, by C. D. Sheppard; 
A note on the Friars of the Sack, by R. W. Emery. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA BELGICA, vol. 49: Le Kaarlsbierg 4 Clairefontaine et quelques autres fortifications 
anciennes du Luxembourg méridional, par J. Mertens. 


Vol. 50:—De Duinenabdij te Koksijde, door L. Devliegher. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, vol. 70, no. 2:—Une Laus cerei africaine, par P. Verbraken; L’oraison Super 
sindonem dans la liturgie romaine, par A. Chavasse; Bérenger de Tours contre Albéric du Mont-Cassin, 
par P. Meyvaert; Some Latin charters of the roth-century reformation in England, by E. John; The 
prayer-book of Archbishop Arnulph II of Milan, by D. H. Turner; The Cistercian reform and the 
General Chapter of 1667, by L. J. Lekai. 

Nos. + 3-4: —Tractatus in Matheum, partiellement inédits, pouvant étre attribués a Chromace d’Aquilée, 
par R. Etaix; Das Alleluia im Ordo Offcii der Regula Magistri, von C. Gindele; Edition princeps et 
tradition manuscrite du commentaire d’Ambroise Autpert sur l’Apocalypse, par R. Weber; La charte de 
Saint-Martin de Tours en faveur de Gérard de Brogne, par D. Misonne; Recherches sur les Sermons 
sur les Cantiques de saint Bernard. VII, par J. Leclercq; Cluniac tithes and the controversy between 
Gigny and Le Miroir, by G. Constable; ‘The Peterborough customary and Gilbert de Stanford, by 
A. Gransden. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tomus 78, fasc. 3-4:—La date du colloque de Whitby, par P. Grosjean; 
Le juif et le chrétien. Miracle de saint Ménas, par P. Devos; La passion de saint Gavin, martyr de 
Sardaigne, par B. de Gaiffier; La Vita Rolendis dans sa récension gerpinnoise, par M. Coens; La vie 
grecque de ‘saint’ Ossius de Cordone, par M. Aubineau; Fragment d’un ménologe a Venise, par 
A. Dain; Notes d’hagiographie celtique, par P. Grosjean; La vie de saint Nicéphore, fondateur de 


Médikion en Bithynie, par F. Halkin; Aux origines de Cappenberg. A propos d’un ouvrage récent, par 
M. Coens. 


APXEOAOT UA, vol. 1, nos. 1-2, 1959:—Deux fragments poétiques de Jean l’Exarque comme sources 
historiques, par K. Mijatev; Une inscription fallacieuse de la forteresse Baba Vida a Vidin, par S. 
Mihailov; La nécropole slave du village de Bucovci, par J. Vajarova; Contribution a la géographie 
antique de la Mésie, par V. Velkov; Cuirasses de Thraces aux V—IIIe siécles avant notre ére, par L. 
Ognenova; Le trésor en or de Hotnica, par N. Anguelov; Les fouilles de la grotte Samuilica II, par N. 
Djambazov; Les limites orientales du territoire de la ville de Serdica au IIe siécle avant notre ére, par 
T. Ivanov; Le culte du cavalier thrace dans la vallée de la Strouma, par A. Miltchev; Four 4 céramique 
de Novo Selo, arrondissement de Vidin, par D. Mitova-Djonova; Trouvaille collective de monnaies de la 
Jére et ]]@™e macédonienne, par V. Dimova; La monnaie avant ]’établissement des formes monétaires 
chez les Thraces de la tribu des Asti, par T. Gerassimov; Une station néolithique prés de Slatina, par 
N. Petkov. 

Nos. 3-4, 1959:—Quinze ans d’archéologie bulgare, par K. Mijatev; Une figure de donateur dans la 
recueil d’Hippolyte du Musée d’histoire de Moscou, par V. Ivanova; Madara — habitation d’ermites, par 
S. Maslev; Contribution a l’histoire du mur d’enceinte de Serdica, par ‘ S. Boyadjiev; Recherches paléo- 
anthropologiques de Bulgarie, par P. Boev; Une nécropole du moyen age prés de la gare de Razdelna, 
par D. Dimitrov; La céramique du début du moyen age de Sofia, par M. Stantcheva; Parures d’en- 
sevelissement sous tumulus du village d’Ovtcharévo, par D. Aladjov; L’église de Botévo, par S. Stantchev; 
Contribution au culte et 4 Piconographie de Demeter en Thrace a l’époque romaine, par P. Gorbanov; 
Sur une terre-cuite d’Odessos, par G. Tontcheva; Fouilles archéologiques du barrage de ‘Batak’, par 
D. Tzontchev; Fibules hallstattiennes de Kazanlik et de ses environs, par G. Tabakova. 
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ACTA MUSEI NATIONALIS PRAGAE, vol. 14 (1960), nos. 1-2:—Les instruments lithiques des 


premiers agriculteurs en Europe centrale, par S. Vencl. 


Nos. 3-4:—Czechoslovakia before the Slavs (republished by Thames and Hudson in Peoples and 
Places series). 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, Rok. 12, seS. 4:—Beitrag zur Datierung des Grabes von Velvary, 


von V. Moucha; Neue Funde der Schnurkeramik in der angenang von Zidlochovice in Mahren, von 
J. Ondratek; Sépulture 4 céramique des vases campaniformes 4 Slavkov prés Brno, par D. Saurova; 
Hallstatt-Laténe-Brandgraber bei Stary Knin, Béhmen, von om Jansov4; Der Grossmahrische Burgwall 
Pohansko bei Breclav, von F. Kalousek; Habitat slave de Vacenovice pres de Kyjov en Moravie, par 
Z. ‘Trndtkovd; Erforschung des mittelalterlichen Dorfes in KraSovice bei Sediéany, Béhmen, von 
A. Hejna; Mittelalterliche Ansiedlung in Kluéov bei Cesky Brod, von O. Strettiova; Aux problémes 
actuels de la stratigraphie des loess pléistocénes-récents et de la classification chronologique du paléo- 
lithique supérieur, par V. Lozek. 

Se3. 5:—Deux nouvelles stations énéolithiques en Bohéme occidentale, par V. Saldovd; Grab der 
mitteldanubischen Hiigelgraberkultur in TéSetice, von V. Podborsky; Bourgwall hallstattien de Piskov: 

rés Mlada Boleslav, par Rata}; By Brandgraber aus Libochovice in Béhmen, von K. Motykova- 
Sneidrova; Halltittieches Graberfeld i Té5etice in Mahren, von V. Podborsky; Erforschung des 
keltischen Oppidums in Hrazany an rey Mittelmoldau, 1951-59, von L. Jansovd; Slawische Skelett- 
graber in Hodonice bei Znojmo in Mahren, von ow Stata; Piscine cruciforme dans la Basilique St.- 
Georges au Chateau de Prague, par I. Borkovsky; ‘Trouvailles des céréales dans quelques sites de ‘I 'chéco- 
slovaquie, par H. Kiihn; Zu der V eréffentlichung d des ersten paleolithischen Fundes in Mitteleuropa, 
von J. Banner; Beitrag zur Erkenntnis des bohmischen Mittel-Aneolithikums, von M. Zdpotocky. 

SeS. 6:—L’industrie mésolithique de Mostovd prés Galanta, par J. Barta; Fouilles de sauvetage de 
Vel’ké Kostol’any - PieSt’any, par J]. Dulka; Laténe-Brandgraber und slawische Siedlung in Sahy in 
der Slowakei, von G. Bala3a; Le site d’habitat de Blazice prés de seen, par J. Pastor; Alts lawische 
Siedlung 1 in Si Nera von D. Bialekovd; Neue Funde aus der spatawarischen Zeit in der Siidwestslowakei, 


awests 


von Z. Cilinskdé; Neolithische geglattete Steinwerkzeuge in a der Slowakei ind deren Haupttypen, von 


J. Lichardus; Graberfeld der Lausitzer Kultur in Pouchov bei Hradec Krdlové, von V. Martinec. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, vol. 51, no. 1:-—Die Siedlungsstitte der Glockenbecherkultur bei 


Kozly in Neratowitzer Gegend, von M. Der miahrische-Vétefov (Wiet — r) ‘T'ypus, 
von K. Tihelka; Die Brunnen in den befestigten Stadten (Oppida) der La Téne-Zeit, von 


1» Jansovd: 
Die Siedlungen in Zdluzi bei Celdkovice aus der frithen La Téne-Periode, der rémischen cai serzeit aus 


der Zeit Vélkerwanderung, von K. Motykova-Sneidrové; Die Bedeutung der Schmelzéfentypologie der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit in Béhmen, von R. Pleiner; Friihslawische Siedlung in der Nahe der Gemeinde 
Nezvisko a. Dnjester, von G. I. Smirnova; Slawische Wohnstatten im See re wall Staré Zamky bei Like 
von C. Statia; Uberreste von Skeletten der slawischen Einwohnerschaft von Alt Koufim. Erster Teil — 
das fiirsterliche Griberfeld ‘U L ibuSe’, von J. Chochol, M. Bla} erova und H. Paletkov 4: Zur F rage der 
altesten Kirchen auf der Prager Burg, von I. Borkovsky; Zur Datierung der Keramik vom Eisenhiitten- 
werk in Zelechovice (Nordr nahren), von K. Cernohorsky; Zur Diskussion iiber die friihmittelalterlichen 
Stémmegebiete Béhmens, von R. ‘Turek. 

No. 2:—Zur altesten Volutenkeramik in Mahren, von R. Tichy; Das aneolithische Graberfeld in der 
Gemeinde Brandysek, von O. Kytlicovd; Die Skelettiiberreste aus dem Aneolithischen Griaberfeld in 
Brandysek, von M. Bla} jerova; laps ge Funde aus dem Griberfeld in Brandysek, von E. Zik- 


mundovd; Griberfeld und Siedlun g der Aunjetitzer Kultur von Bl8any bei Laun, von. I. Pleinerovd; 
Beitrag zur Frage der Besiedlung Siidwest béhmens in der friihen Bronzezeit, von V. Saldov4: Die 
Beziehungen des nordbal :mischen Siedlungsgebiets zu Sachsen in der jiingeren Hallstattzeit, von 


E. Plesl; Das Brandgraberfeld aus der spateren Kaiserzeit in Saratice, von Z. Trndtkovd. 


1:—Die Problematik der palaolithischen Besiedlung in 
Tibava, von L. Banesz; Die Ausgrabung eines omnre ee in Caka in den Jahren 1950-1, von A. Todik; 
Junghallstatt zeitliches Urnenfeld in Vrddi8te, von M. Pichlerovd; Anthropologische Analyse des Inhaltes 
der Brandgriber aus Vrddiite, von J. A. Val8ik, M. Cerny und M. F. Posy pikil; ‘Tierknocheninventar der 
hallstattzeitlichen Graber in VrddiSte, von C. Ambros; Eine Siedlung mit Pichov-Kulture in Trniny 
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bei Vel’ky Bysterec, von P. Caplovié; Ausgrabung des Jahres 1958 auf dem Berg Bakhegy in Streda nad 
Bodrogom, von V. Budinsky-Kriéka; Beitrag zur Anthropologie der Slawen ausdem X-XI. Jahrhundert 
von Zobor und Mlyndrce bei Nitra, von H. Mal; Ein Reihengriberfeld von Devin-Typus in Mlynarce 
bei Nitra, von A. Tocik; Velemszentvid, ein urzeitliches Kulturzentrum in Mitteleuropa, Wien 1958, 
von S. Foltiny. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 1959:—Middle Neolithic 
stone packing graves in Denmark, by C. J. Becker; An elmwood bow from Aamosen and other wooden 
objects of early Neolithic times, by ]. Troels-Smith; Pressure-flaked flint implements, by E. Lomborg; 
Early Stone Age amber ornaments, by ‘I’. Mathiassen; Use of scaffolding in the construction of an early 
12th-century church, by K. J. Krogh; Some remarks on the Danish bog finds, by M. Hald; Danish 
radiocarbon dates of archaeological samples. I, by H. Tauber. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 30:—The Danish bronze vessels of Greek, early Campanian and 
Etruscan manufactures, by P. J. Riis; Donaulandische Kulturbeziehungen und die relative Chronologie 
der friihen nordischen Bronzezeit, von E. Lomborg; Naukratis again, by E. Gjerstad; Die Réssener 
Kultur und die friihneolithische siidskandinavische ‘Trichterbecherkultur. Ein Diskussionsbeitrag, von 
H. Behrens; A south Anatolian coin hoard, by O. Morkholm; Iron Age cellars at Bekmoien, north 
Jutland, by G. Hatt. 


NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1960:—En rigsantikvars betragtninger, af J. Brondsted; 
Hovedstaden i riget, af H. Andersen; Irsk-britisk import i Lejre, af D. Wilson; En fornem aegypterinde, 
af M.-L. Buhl; Aron fra Kangeq, af E. Knuth; Museet for Danmarks Frihedskamp 1940-45, af A. 
Roussell; Bryllup pa en skippero, af J. Nielsen; Et lykisk skattefund, af O. Morkholm; Ertebolletidens 
fangstfolk og bonder, af J. Troels-Smith; Middelalderlig moskelampe af rigt farvet glas, af H. Siiger; 
Runepindene fra Ribe, af E. Moltke. 


KU ML, 1960:—The Arupgard hoard, by B. Sylvest and I. Sylvest; Der Muschelhaufen bei Mejlgard, 
von H. H. Andersen; The Ferslev house—a cult-building from the passage-grave period, by 
O. Marseen; A bronze cup from the Alborg area, by H. Thrane; Stone-set Iron Age cellars in Vends- 
yssel, by P. Kjoerum; Brandstrup, a roth-century cavalry grave, by J. Lavrsen; The steering oar from 
Vorsa, by O. Crumlin-Pedersen; Der Nadler in Strandstien, von P. Riismoller; A royal message to 
Ikaros, by K. Jeppesen; Greek coins from Failaka, by O. Morkholm; Danish archeologists in the Persian 
Gulf, by P. V. Glob. 


BULL. SOC. D’ARCH. COPTE, tome 15:—Boiseries coptes de style pharaonique, par E. Drioton; 
Quelques nouveaux aspects du réle de la musique copte dans I’histoire de la musique en Egypte, par 
H. Hickmann; Les miracles des saints Serge et Bacchus, par A. Khater; The Osireion of Seti I at Abydos 
during the Greco-Roman period and the Christian occupation, by A. Piankoff; Dioclétien dans la littéra- 
ture copte, par J. Schwartz. 


PROC. R. IRISH ACAD., vol. 60, sect. C, no. §:—The Celtic ethnography of Posidonius, by J. J. 
Tierney. 
Vol. 61, sect. C, no. 2:—Remarks on the decoration of three Irish psalters, by F. Henry. 
No. 3:—The quaternary deposits at Ringneill quay and Ardmillan, co. Down, by N. Stephens and 
A. E. P. Collins. 
No. 4:—A Bronze Age tumulus at Corrower, co. Mayo, by J. Raftery. 


JOURN. R. SOC. OF ANTS. IRELAND, vol. 91, pt. 1:—The ‘lost’ hoard of roth-century Anglo- 
Saxon silver coins from Dalkey, by R. H. M. Dolley; National Museum of Ireland—archaeological 
acquisitions in the year 1959; A note on the occurrence of Larnian flints on the Leinster coast, by 
G. D. Liversage. 

JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 65, no. 201:—A hut and cooking-places at Drombeg, co. 
Cork, by E. M. Fahy; The Abbey School, ‘Tipperary, by M. Quane. 

No. 202:—A wedge-shaped gallery grave at Baurnadomeeny, co. Tipperary, by M. J. O'Kelly; 
A Souterrain at Lisheen, co. Cork, by E. M. Fahy. 
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JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. a ~~ :—A Franciscan bishop of Clonfert, by 


A. Gwynn; Five county Galway placenames, by T. S. O Maille; The Franciscans in county Mayo, 
by Father Canice Mooney. 


CO. LOUTH ARCH. aria vol. 14, no. 2:—Taaffe of County Louth, by R. T. Taaffe; The legend 
of Geardid Iarla of Hacklim, y D. Maclvor; Urn burial at Collon, by B. O Riorddin; Souterrain at 
Lisrenny House, by K. A. ae and D. H. L. Bradley; Two souterrains at Bawntaaffe, by E. Rynne; 
Wooden water-t pipes at Aclint, by H. G. Tempest. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, vol. 64, nos. 1-2:—Le Magdalénien supérieur de l’abri de Fontalés, prés 
Saint-Antonin, par P. Darasse et S. Guffroy; Les restes humains wiirmiens du gisement de Shanidar, 
Nord-Est Irak, par G. Kurth; Note sur le cheval néolithique en France, par P. Ducos. 

Nos. 3 ~4:—Les angen rupestres archaiques de l’Ennedi, par G. Bailloud; Deux cranes fossiles 
trouvés dans la Meuse, prés de Lith, en Hollan ide, par A. G. de Wilde; La Tortue magdalénienne du 
Roe-Saint-Cirq (Dordogne), par E. Peyrony et D. de Sonneville-Bordes. 


CAHIERS ARCHEOL OGIQUES, vol. 11:—Etudes sur les catacombes romaines (deuxiéme article), 
par P.-A. Février; Mensa-Coemeterium-Martyrium, par R. Krautheimer; Recherches sur les sources 
juives de l’art paléochrétien, ar A. Grabar; Deux nouveaux sere efs funéraires d’Istanbul et les reliefs 
similaires, par N. Firatli; Les peintures du mausolée ‘de l’E e’ a EI- Bagaouat, par H. Stern; Notes sur 
trois bijoux d’or byzantins de Walters Art Gallery, par P. Verdier; L’Evangéliaire éthiopien du couvent 
d’Abba Garima et ses attaches avec I’ancien art chrétien de Syrie, par J. Leroy; Quelques sources antiques 
d’ivoires carolingiens, par J. Schwartz; ‘The Mandylion and Ganvadas Porphyrogennetos, by K. 
Weitzmann; Les fouilles de Saint-Jean de Corté (Corse) en 1956 et 1958, par G. Moracchini; La 
cathédrale de Clermont du v® au xiii® siécle, par M. Vieillard-Troiekouroff; I] sepolcreto paleocristiano di 
Concordia Sagittaria, per B. Forlati Tamaro; L’illustration du Psautier d’Utrecht et le sacramentaire 


} 


Léonien, par D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou. 


CAHIERS DE CIVILISATION MEDIEVALE, 3° année, no. 2:—Les manuscrits a peint tures de 
Sambre et = e aux xi® et xii siécles, par F. Masai; Serfs d’église habilités 4 témoigner en justice, par 
P. Petot; Essai de classifi cation d des la sculpture anglo- saxonne de x® et xi® sié cles, par D. T. Rice; ; Les 
restitutions : églises en faveur de l’abbaye de Saint- Vi incent du Mans, par A. Chédeville. 

No. 3:—Sur un texte controversé. Le rituel du sacre impérial dit: Cencius I, par R. Folz; Les 
persistances romanes dans la scul pture gothique italienne, par R. Jullian; Le comput de Dicuil, par 
A. Cordoliani; Intérét archéologique du Chronicon Sancti Maxentii, par J. Verdon. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 1, 1960:—Les fouilles de Tchoga-Zanbil, prés Suse, par R. 
Ghirshman; Some problems of archaeologic mapping, by J. L. M. Gulley ; Deux tableaux sur des 
thémes antiques, par H. Bardon; L’ordre colossal et les ordres superposés de Saint-Etienne de Caen a 
Notre-Dame d’Amiens, par P. Héliot; Les nécropoles d’Ostie a l’époque républicaine et a l’ére augus- 
téenne, par J. Le Gall. 

Tome 2:—Sur trois bronzes gallo-romains de Bacchus-Enfant, par M. Chassaing; Mosaiques afri- 
caines du 3°s. ap. J.-C., par G. C. Picard; i’architecture médiévale et palao-chrétienne de la Corse, 
par G. Moracchini; Les Vikings et leurs ancétres 4 Paris, par R. Lantier. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 11, fasc. 2:—La robinetterie 
romaine, par F. Kretzschmier; Un sarcophage paléochrétien d’Arles, avec Aconographie paradisiaque, 
conservé au chateau de La Tourette (Rhone), par J. Doignon; Carnet de numismatique celtique. — VIII. 


Les monnaies du type Ka/etedou, par M. Dayet. 


BULL. SOC. PREHIST¢ )RIOUE DE L’ARIEGE, tome 14, 1959:—L e Couserans fit partie du Centre 
d’art pyrénéen des baguettes sculptées, par R.-S. de Saint-Perier; La cueva de la Cullalvera, par J. G. 
Echegaray; Les renards magdaléniens de La Vache, par F. E. Koby; Trois grottes sépulcrales de la région 
de Lavelanet, par J. ‘Tricoire. 


KARTHAGO, vol. 9, 1959:~—-Recherches de Préhistoire tunisienne, par E.-G. Gobert et L. Harson; 
Nouvelles recherches sur les ports antiques de Carthage, par ]. Baradez; L épide a Thabarca, par J. Guey 
et A. Pernette; Deux inscriptions de Vina, par P. Veyne; Inscription criobolique découverte 4 U tique, 
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par J. Le Gall; Note sur des signatures de mosaistes, par L. Foucher; Notes d’épigraphie chrétienne 


africaine (III et IV), par N. Duval; L’église du prétre Félix (région de Kélibia), par J. Cintas et 
N. Duval. 


BULL. D’ARCH. MAROCAINE, tome 3, 1958—9:—Contribution a l’étude de la ‘Pebble-Culture’ du 
Maroc atlantique, par P. Biberson, G. Choubert, A. Faure-Muret et G. Lecointre; Le gisement de 
homme de Rabat, par G. Lecointre; Les industries lithiques d’Ain Fritissa (Maroc), par J. Tixier; Les 
grottes d’E] Khril 4 Achakar, par A. Jodin; La péche et la vie maritime au Néolithique en Afrique du 
Nord, par G. Souville; La nécropole de Bouia au Tafilalt, par J. Margat et A. Camus; Les répresentations 
de hallebardes du Grand Atlas: les techniques d’incisions, par J. Malhomme; Le Bronze II dans le Grand 
Atlas: les sacrifices humains, par J. Malhomme. 


BULLETIN MONUMENTAL, tome 118, 2:—Les facades 4 arcatures dans les églises romanes du 
Périgord, par J. Secret; Les débuts de la cathédrale de Troyes, par R. Branner; Un monument aux morts 
du XV¢® siécle: la Vierge au manteau de |’église de Laval en Dauphiné, par P. Deschamps; Mélanges: 
découvertes dans le chceur de Saint-Germain-des-Prés, par P. Pradel. . 

No. 3:—De l’hétel de Rambouillet au Palais-Cardinal, par T. Sauvel; L’église de l’'abbaye de Foigny, 
par la fr. M.-A. Dimier; Une statue gothique inconnue de Sens, par R. Branner; Vases acoustiques 
découverts 4 Montbrison, par G. Brassart. 


BULL. MON. HIST. DE LA FRANCE, 1960, no. 1:—L’ancienne abbaye bourguignonne de Flavign 
et le chevet de son église, par E. Lambert; Fouilles des cryptes de I’ abbatiale Saint-Pierre de Pisiae 
par G. Jouven; Note additive, a la suite des fouilles d’avril 1960, par G. Jouven; Les peintures murales 
de Blassac (Haute-Loire), par F. Enaud. 

Nos. 2—3:—Les monuments historiques en Savoie et en Haute-Savoie depuis cent ans, par J. Verrier; 
La résurrection de la cité antique d’Aix-les-Bains, par P. Wuilleumier; Pierres ¢pigraphiques gallo- 
romaines d’Aime, par A. Jacques; Maitres d’ceuvre et architectes en Savoie au moyen Age, par R. 
Oursel; Fouilles archéologiques dans la cathédrale de Saint-Jean-de- Maurienne, par E. Stephens; L’église 
priorale de Lémenc, par A. Perret; La cathédrale de Chambéry, par le chanoine Vesco; La chapelle du 
chateau de Chambery, par le chanoine Vesco; Le chateau de Miolans, par J. Formigé; Restauration du 
chateau d’Annecy, par P. Lotte; L’abbaye d’Hautecombe, par R. Clair; Recensement, protection et 
restauration des ceuvres d’art en Savoie, par J. Taralon. 


BULL. ‘TRIM. SOC. DES ANTIQ. DE PICARDIE, 1959, 1° trim.:—Saint-Riquier au moyen Age, 
par J. Godard. 
2e trim.:—Angilbert de Saint-Riquier et Adhalard de Corbie, par le chanoine Peltier; Le mortgage 
au monastére de Saint-Riquier, par Luc Dubar. 


AUSGRABUNGEN UND FUNDE, Bd. 5, Heft 3:—Articles on Brandenburg. 
Heft 4:—Articles on Mecklenburg. 
Heft 5:—Articles on Thuringia. 


G ERMANIA, Jahrg. 38, Heft 3/4:—Spatmagdalénienzeitliche Funde aus Nordhessen, von J. Bergmann; 
Praikeramisches Neolithikum auf der Balkanhalbinsel, von V. Milojci¢; Zu den Tierknochenfunden aus 
der prakeramischen Schicht der Argissa-Magula, von J. BoeBneck; Bemerkungen zur Chronologie der 
Bronzezeit Ungarns, von S. Foltiny; Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die neugefundenen laténezeitlichen 
Graber vom Diirrnberg bei Hallein, von E. Penninger; Ein Doppelgrab der Frihlaténezeit vom 
Diirrnberg bei Hallein, von E. Penninger und M. Hell; Zwei provinzielle Steinmetzarbeiten, von W. 
Schleiermacher; Zwei rémische Metallbehalter aus Kiinzing, von E. Brédner; Der Schatzfund 1958 
von Cambodunum, von H.-J. Kellner; Ein neuer Gesamtplan vom Rémerkastell Alzey (Rheinhessen), 
von W. Unverzagt; Der Siidgraben des Kastells Alzey (Rheinhessen), von D. Baatz; Das neue Kélner 
Diatretglas, von O. Doppelfeld; Einzaunungen an bandkeramischen und Altréssener Bauten, von 
K. Brandt; Ein Verwahrfund von Feuersteindolchen in Jever (Oldenburg), von K. H. Marschalleck; 
Zu den neolithischen Tontrommeln Mitteleuropas, von R. A. Maier; Zwei Neufunde von Bronzebeilen 
in Lippe, von L. Nebelsiek; Eine verzierte Lanzenspitz der Laténezeit aus Beograd, von A. Kolling; 
Die Kartierung archaologischer Fundstellen und Denkmiler im Zuge der amtlichen topographischen 
Landesaufnahme in GroBbritannien, von C. W. Phillips. 
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KOLNER JAHRBU CH FUR VOR- UND FRUHGESCHICHTE, Bd. 4, 1959:—Neue Studien 


zur Ikonographie des same pene Caesar, von R. Herbig; Rémische Medaillone aus Kéln, von P. R. 
Franke; Rémische Kleinfunde aus Koln, von M. Bés; Eine Wochengétterdarstellung auf spatroémischem 
Henkelkrug aus Kéln, von . F remersdorf; Zur vor- und fri hgeschichtlichen Keramik im Kélner Raum, 
von W. Lung; Zur Kenntnis der Tauschiertechnik im friithen Mittelalter, von W. La Baume 


MAINZER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrg. 54, 1959:—Die Geschichte des Stiftes St. Victor von Mainz, von 
K. Hansel; Bestellte Kopie oder Falschung? Die Emails im Mainzer Stephanskelch, von W. Jung; Neue 
Plantunde zu Balthasar Neumanns Mainzer Jesuitenkirche, von W. Ein ingbach Neue rémische Steine 
aus Mainz, von W. v. Pfeffer; Beitrige zur L im Mainzer Becken, I. Neue Spatlaténe-Grab- 
funde aus Rheinhessen, von B. Stiimpel; Bericht des Landesdienstes fiir v or- und F rithge schichte 1m 
Reg.-Bez. Rheinhessen und im Kreis Kreuznach fir die Zeit vom 1. April 1957 bis 31. Marz 1959, 
von B. Stiimpel; Zwei Altarbilder der Mainzer Kartause, von F. Arens; Der Silberring vom Petersberg 
bei Gau-Odernheim, von H. Horstn ann. 


Jahrg. §5, 1960:—Die Orgelbauerfamilie Stumm aus Rhaunen-Sulzbach und ihr Werk, von F. Bésken. 


PRAEHISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, Band 38, Heft 1 age der altesten Bandkeramik in 


Mitteleuropa, von H. Quitta; Die Doppelaxt — eine Leitform auswartiger Beziehungen . $ igdischen 


Kulturkreises?, von H. G. Buchholz; Zur Nordwestgrenze der Lausitzer Kultur, von W. A. v. Brunn; 
Neue Ausgrabungen in der Pfalz Tilleda, Kr. Sanger! ausen, von P. Grimm; Ne find aus dem 
Palaolithikum Anatoliens, von H. Miiller-Beck; Eine We accents des Magdalénien in Burk bei 
Bautzen, von K. Brandt; Zur Siidostausbreiting der Nordse uppe der fr shmitretaln “lich en Keramik, 


von P. Grimm; Ein glasiertes GefaBbruchstiick mit “i 
P. Grimm. 
Heft 3/4:—Zur Frage der iltesten Bandkeramik in Mitteleuropa, von H. Quitta; Rituelles Pflii igen 


beim vorgeschichtlichen Totenkult — ein alter indogermanischer ™ stattungsbrauch?, von J. Patzold; 
Beitrage zur Friihgeschichte Spandaus, von E. Reinbacher; Ex rad: ¢ Brit annica, von W. Miller. 

BERICHT DER ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN KOMM. 1959:—Die Bronzezeit in Bayern. Stand 
der Forschungen zur relativen Chronologie, von W. Torbriigge; Zu einigen Schwertscheiden aus 
La ‘Téne, von J]. M.de Navarro; Dritter Nachtrag zu C/L. XIII. Inschriften aus den germanischen Pro- 
vinzen und dem Treverergebiet, von H. Nesselhauf und H. Lieb. 


aus Zantoch (Santok), von 


PALAEOHIST< mt A, vols. es geographische Lage der bandkeramischen Siedlungen in den 


Niederlanden, von P. J. R. Modderman; Boden — und Archaologie mit besonderer Bezugnahme auf 
die Ausgrabungen im ee von Sittard und Geleen, von J. J. M. van den Broek; Palynologische 
Untersuchung eines Torfprofils bei Sittard, von W. van Zeist; Die Geschichte der Erforsch lung der 


Bandkeramik in den Niederlanden, von P. J. R. Modderman; Bandkeramische Siedlungsspuren in 
Elsloo, von P. J. R. Modderman; Die bandkeramische Siedlung von Sittard, von P. J. R. Modderman; 
Die bandkeramische Siedlung von Geleen, von H. T. Waterbolk; Die GroBbauten der Bandkeramik, 

von H. 'T. Waterbolk und P. J. R. Modderman; Zur Typologie der verzierten Tonware aus den band- 
keramischen Siedlungen in den Niederlanden, von P. J. R. Modderman und H.'T. Waterbolk; Statistische 
und graphische Methoden zur Untersuchung von Flintkomplexen. IV. Das lithische Material aus den 
bandkeramischen Siedlungen in den Niederlanden, von A. Bohmers und A. Bruijn; Technik und Gebrauch 
der bandkeramischen Feuersteingerate, von A. Bruijn; Zusammenfassende Betrachtungen iiber die Band- 
keramik in den Niederlanden, von A. Bohmers, A. Bruijn, P. J. R. Modderman und H. T. Waterbolk. 


SAALBU aG ag ya CH, vol. 18, 1959/60:—Ré6mische Funde aus Bad Nauheim, von H.-G. Simon: 


Dir rémisc} Kastellanlagen in Echzell; Eiserne rémische Schwertriemen iar von H.-]. Hundt; 
Die T “Re TE im rémischen Lagerdorf Butzbach, von K.-H. Habermehl. 
ARBEITS- UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE ZUR SACHSISCHEN BODENDENKMAL- 
PFLEGE, Band —— Korrosion von Metalldenkmilern und ihre Schutz, von V. Cupr und J. B. 
Pelikan; Die palaolithischen Funde von Dresden-Plauen, von V. Toepfer; Mesolithische Feuerstein- 
gerite von Dreiskau, yer is Borna, von H. Hanitzsch; Kérpergriber und Siedlung der Bandkeramik in 
Dresden-Nickern, von W. Baumann; Baalberger Graber in Zauschwitz, Kreis Borna, von W. Coblenz; 
Ein Feuerbohrbrettchen von aachadis bei Pegau, von R. Moschkau; Das Formholz als Werkseug des 
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Aunjetitzer Tépfers, von G. Billig; Gefassherstellung der Lausitzer Kultur und die Frage der Form- 
schiissel, von W. Coblenz; Laténezeitliche Graber von Seegeritz, Landkreis Leipzig, von H. Kaufmann; 
Zu den ‘rémischen Funden’ aus Rommersreuth, jetzt Skalka, Kreis A3, von R. Laser; Die Cerauniae des 
\rztes Johannes Kentmann in Torgau, von W. Schulz; Neue Funde aus der Umgebung von Riesa, von 
A. Mirtschin; Untersuchungen von Leichenbranden der Graberfelder von Prositz und Niederkaina, 
von W. Fricke. 


ACTA ARCH. HUNG., tomus 12, fasc. 1-4:—The neolithic settlement on the Kremenydk hill at 
Cséka, by J. Banner; Clay models of Bronze Age waggons and wheels in the middle Danube basin, by 
1. Bona; Das Krummschwert des Idols von Szegvdr-Tiizkéves, von J. Csalog; Les origines de la métal- 
lurgie danubienne, par J. Deshayes; Le cimetiére de l’époque avare de Csdka (Coka), par I. Kovrig et 
]. Korek; Beitrage zur Geschic hte der ungarischen Urnenfelderzeit (HA-B), von F. Készegi; Figuren- 
verzierte Ofenkacheln volkstiimlichen Charakters aus dem mittelalterlichen U ngarn, von I. Méri; Der 
Tumulus von Nyirkardsz-Gyulahdza, von A. Mozsolics; Die Herkunftsfrage der altesten Hirschge- 
weihtrensen, von A. Mozsolics; Die spatrémische Bevélkerung der Umgebung von Keszthely, von 

K. Sagi; Beitrége zur Metalltechnik der [X—XI. Jahrhunderte in Ungarn; von E. Szegedy; Die Bevélker- 

ung von Pannonien bis zu den Markomannenkriegen (Besprochen von G. Alféldy), von A. Mécsy. 


\RCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESITO, vol. 87, 1960:—La chronologie absolue de la station de Sdgvdr, par 
V.G. Csink; Cassius Pius Marcellinus, by J. Fitz; Fouilles récentes dans le cimetiére avar de Keszthely, 
par I. L. Kovrig; Les attaches des monuments archéologiques des Hongrois conquérants avec |’Europe 
Orientale, par I. Erdélyi; Tombes des Hongrois conquérants 4 Nagyk6rés, par I. Dienes; Sur quelques 
problémes de la plastique d’idoles, par J. Csalog; La trouvaille provenant de la civilisation des vases 
campaniformes a Almdsfiizité, par p Patay; Le pectoral de la tombe féminine no. 4 d’Orosvar (Données 
sur le costume de l’Age du Bronze dans le Bassin du Danube moyen I), par I. Bona; L’épée de bronze 
4 pommeau concave de Drdg, par M. Roska; ‘Tour de guet romaine de basse époque dans la limite 
d’Esztergom, par S. Soproni; Membres d’architecture romains dans la région du Balaton, par A. Kiss; 
Instrument scarificateur de l’époque arpadienne, par 'T. Anda. 


ares AN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1959-—60:—Contains a review of Indian archaeology 1959-60, and 
lapters On excavation, epigr raphy, numismatics and other important discoveries, museums, architectural 
urvey of temples, preservation of monuments, archaeological chemistry, &c. 


IRAQ, vol. 22, 1960:—Memories of Ur, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Reminiscences from the laboratories, by 
H. J. Plenderleith; Ur—Al‘Ubaid, ‘Ugair and Eridu, by S. Lloyd; Ur and Eridu, the prehistory, by 
]. Oates; The spirit of living sacrifices in tombs, by C. J. Gadd; Death and the nether world according to 
the Sumerian literary texts, by S. N. Kramer; Notes on the early inscriptions from Ur and E]-“Obéd, by 
E. Sollberger; Architectural representations on steatite vases, by P. Delougaz; L’Egypte et la plaque aux 
deux lions d’Ur, by P. Gilbert; A note on Queen Shu- Bad’s ‘“Onagers’, by R. H. Dyson; The Ur 
ewellery, by K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop; Notes on the Sargonid seal, Ur 364, by E. Porada; Mari et Ur, 
bs A. Parrot; Die Beiden Hauptheiligtiimer von Uruk und Ur zur Zeit der III. Dynastier von Ur, by 
H. ]. Lenzen; Ein Lied aut Sulgi, by A. Falkenstein; The chronology of Sulgi again, by A. Goetze; 
Rim-Sin approaches the grand entrance, by C. J. Gadd; The goddess Lama at Ur, by D. J. Wiseman; 
bd wo chance finds from Ur, by R. D. Barnett; The waters of Ur, by T’. Jacobsen; Ecological effects of 
rigation in ancient Mesopotamia, by H. Helbaek; The location of Bad-Tibira, by V. Crawford; Ur of 
the Chaldees, by H. W. F. Saggs; Une hache votive au nom du roi élamite Silhak- InSuSinak (c. 1165- 
1151 B.c.), by R. Ghirshman; More details of Ziwiye, by C. K. Wilkinson; A tablet of incantation 
against slander, by O. R. Gurney; Greek coin impressions from Ur, by E. Porada. 
ATTI DELLA ACCAD. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, ser. 8, vol. 15, fasc. 1-2:—Iscrizione imprecatoria da 
Sperlonga, per M. Guarducci; Elementi per una revisione della topografia ostiense, per L. Bertacchi. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 12, 1957:—Articles on prehistoric and classical Greece; Italy before 
the Roman Empire; the Hellenistic world and the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire; the Roman 
west; Christianity and late antiquity. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 13:—-Contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at Ferrara, 
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Castel di Casio e Gaggio Montano, S. Giovanni in Persiceto, Ravenna, Imola, Campagnatico, Grosseto, 
Vulci, Tarquinia, Santa Severa, Bieda, Sezze Romano, Carpineto Sinello, Forli del Sannio, Penisola 
Salentina, Tusa, Libertinia e Barrafranca. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGU RI, anno 25, nos. 1-2:—Prata Li iguri ae, per N. Lamboglia; Le rivage de 
Provence et Languedoc au temps des Ligures: II. Les bouches du Rhone et la céte languedoci lenne, par 
G. Denizot; L’économie du littoral de la Narbonnaise a ]’époque antique: le commerce du sel et les 
pécheries, par F. Benoit; Osservazioni su alcune differenze fra le incisioni di Val Meraviglie e Val 
Fontanalba (Monte Bego), per G. Isetti; Terra sigillata di tipa ‘A’ decorada en Valencia y Ventimiglia, 
per F. Pallarés. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 14, 1959:—Giacimenti pleistocenici con fauna e 

industria litica a Monte Argentario, per A. G. Segre; Notes de voyage leptolithique en mune centrale: 
1. la Tchécoslovaquie, par H. Delporte; I pit antichi nuraghie |] V'esploraz lone del Nuraghe Peppe Gallu, 
per E. Contu; } popolazi one ——— della civilta dell’Indo, per M. Cappieri; I resti schahetaies 
umani della stazione preistorica de Belverde presso Cetona in Toscana, per C. Corrain; Arte rupestre 
fezzanese, per F. Sattin. 


SIBRIUM, vol. 4, 1958—g:—Una necropoli romana a Mercallo dei Sassi (Varese), per A. Frova; Aggior- 
namenti su Castelseprio (1959), per G. P. Bognetti; Zum gegenwéartigen Stand der Urgeschichte des 
Kupferbergwesens, von R. Pittioni; Ancient metallurgical furnaces in Great Britain to the end of the 


Roman occupation, by ms K. Penniman; The Bronze Age mould of the British Isles, part 1, Scotland 

and northern England—moulds of stone and clay, by H. W. M. Hodges; La necropoli dell’eta del ferro 

di Monte Saraceno (Gargino) e le sue sculture, per C. Corrain, F. Rittatore e V. Fusco. 

FEDERATIONS MUSEUMS JOURN,., vol. 5, n.s.:—Report on the excavation and reconstruction of 
Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat, Central Kedah, by A. Lamb. 


UNIV. OLDSAKSAMLING ARBOK, 1958-9:—Omphalos cauldron from Norway, by G. Ekholm; 
The Roman bronze bucket from Grialum, Ustfold, by W. Slomann; The Gralum ee by A. M. 
Rosenqvist; En amulett av Rav, av C. Blindheim; Tinnfoliert Keramik fra Kz aupang, av E.-K. Hougen; 
En ostnorsk rekt amine spenne fra merovingertiden, av oT Sjovold; En alsengemme fra Vik i Sogn, 
av E. Skjelsvik; Gokstadskipets stevner, av A. E. Christen 

MATERIALY WCZESN( )SREDNIOWIECZNE, vol. Early medieval finds from Kalisz and 
Piwonice, by I. Dabrowska, J. Rauhutowa and 'T. Uzdowska; An early medieval hoard from Plock, by 
A. Gupieniec; An earl; poets see earthwork on Castle Hill in Cieszyn, by A. Kietlinska; An earls 


medieval settlement centre at Bazar Nowy, the Maké6w Mazowiecki one 9 by J. Marciniak; Early 
medieval inhumation burials atStrzemieszyce Wielkie, the Bedzin district, by J. Marciniak; ‘The Maso- 
vian—Drehovian border in Podlasie in the early middle ages, by K. Musianowicz; E arly medieval finds 
from Ukraina in the state archaeological museum in Warsaw, by L. Rauhut; An early medieval silver 
hoard from ‘T'rdjca, the Opatéw district, by H. Rézan a F inds from early medieval settlements and 


earthworks of the northern Dobrzin land in the state archae ological museum in Warsaw, by E. Walicka. 
PRZEGLAD ARCHEOLOGICZNY, tom 11, TOCz. 32-3 3:—Les matériaux néolithiques de Wezeréw, 
district de Miechdéw, par J. Koz lowski; Fosses a provisions de la période de La 'Téne et de la période 


romaine découvertes dans la région de Nowa Huta, par S B uratyns rea Céré ales, légumineux et chanvre de 
la période de 


La ‘Téne et de la a période romaine provenant de fouilles dans les environs de Cracovie, par 
K. Moldenhawer; A propos des tissus provenant des fouilles de la station Nowa Huta—Mogila, par W. 
Tumalewicz; Le cimetiére de la période romaine de Starachowice, par R. Jamka; La découverte a 
Dankéw, district de Klobuck, d’un village de la période des influences romaines, par M. Gedl; Les 
récipients a griller le blé de ia Grande-Pologne du haut m 

haut moyen Age de Strzelno, district de Mogilno, par Z 


yyen age, par IT’. Malinowski; Le cimetiére du 

Pieczynski; Les éperons a extrémités crochues 

recourbées a |’extérieur, par J. Zak; Les travaux de sauvetage dans la station d’ Ostrowaz, district de 
Konin, par S. Jasnosz. 

SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, 8:—Archaeological investigations in the barrow cemeteries 

nikowa; A report of the researches carried 


at Lukawica and Brzezinki in 1957, by A. Dzieduszycka-Mach 
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out at Igolomia and the vicinity in 1957, by L. Gajewski; A report of the investigations of the ancient 
smelting sites in the Swigtokrzyskie mountains region in 1957, by K. Bielenin; Excavation works carried 
out by the archaeological station at Kalisz in 1957, by K. Dabrowski, R. Kozlowska, I. Dabrowska; 
Smelting pits from Zochcin, by J. Kuczynski and Z. Pyzik; Some remarks concerning recent research 
works on the Palaeolithic period in Czechoslovakia, by J. K. Kozlowski; Some problems connected with 
the stay of the Celts in Poland, by J. Potocki and Z. Wozniak. 

g:—A report on the surface explorations at Samborzec in 1957, by Z. Podkowinska; A report on 
excavations at Opatéw in 1957, by K. Godlowski; A report on the test excavation on Site I at Gorzyczany 
in 1957, by D. Rauhut; Archaeological discoveries at Ostrow Tumski in Wroclaw in 1957, by 
E. Ostrowska; Archaeological explorations at Ostré6wek in Opole in 1957, by W. Holubowicz; 
Archaeological investigations in Kotobrzeg in 1957, by W. Losinski, E. and S. Tabaczyiski; Traces of 
the Neolithic settlement of the Lengyel culture at Antopol, by J. Gurba; The fourth grave of the corded 
ware pottery culture on Site 1C at Grédek Nadbuzny, by J. Glosik; A report on smaller archaeological 
works carried out in the Rzeszéw region in 1955, by M. Ged]; Some remarks on the research problems 
of the ancient settlements, by Z. Wozniak; About the origin of some of the adornments from the hoard 
from Zawada Lanckoronska, by M. Zeylandowa. 


DACIA, vol. 3, 1959:—Les réalisations de l’archéologie roumaine au cours des quinze derniéres années; 
Sur le commencement du paléolithique en Roumanie, par C. S$. Nicolaescu-Plopsor et I. N. Morogan; 
Betrachtungen iiber die Linearbandkeramik me oon Gebiet der Ruminischen Volksrepublik und der 
angrenzenden Gebiete, von E. Comsa; Sur les résultats du contréle stratigraphique 4 Tangiru et a Petru 
Rares (1956-7), par D. Berciu; Die Lockenringe von Sarata-Monteoru und ihre ty pologischen und 
chronologischen Beziehungen, von E. Zaharia; Eine Komastenschale in der Sammlung ‘Maria und 
George Severeanu’ — Bukarest, von P. Alexandrescu; ‘Tombes thraces d’époque archaique dans la 
nécropole tumulaire d’Histria, par P. Alexandrescu et V. Eftimie; Données anthropologiques pré- 
liminaires sur les squelettes humains des tombes thraces d’Histria, par D. Nicolaescu-Plopsor; New 
aspect of early Laténe epoch in Dacia discovered at Alexandria, by C. Preda; Imports of stamped 
amph orae in the lower Danubian regions and a draft Rumanian corpus of amphora stamps, by V. 
Eftimie; Les relations d’Istros et d’Apollonie du Pont a I’ époque hellenistique. A propos d’une inscrip- 
tion inédite, par D. M. Pippidi et Em. Popescu; About the issues of the Apollo-Amphipolis type and their 
role in the currency history of the Geto-Dacians, by $. Dimitriu and O. Iliescu; Osservazioni intorno alla 
Colonna Traiana, per H. Daicoviciu; Le culte de Sabazius en Dacie, par M. Macrea; Les Costoboces, 
par J. J. Russu; Le trésor d’Atel et ses relations balkano-danubiennes, par I. H. Crisan; De nouveau sur 
la plainte des paysans du territoire d’Histria, par I. Stoian; Dionysische Inschriften aus Histria aus dem 
I].-II]. Jh. u. Z., von D. M. Pippidi; Le dépét de miroirs de verre doublé de plomb trouvé a Sucidava, 
par D. ‘Tudor; Copie romaine d’originali greci di stile severo nel Museo Nazionale di Antichita di 
Bucarest, per G. Bordenache; Une statuetta inedita di Afrodite Callipige, per G. Bordenache; Pontische 
Girtelschnallen mit Adlerkopf, von M. Rusu; Etude de la faune de la station néolithique de Tangiru, 
par O. Necrasov et S. Haimovici; Les fouilles archéologiques dans la République Populaire Roumaine en 


1958, par D. Popescu; Découvertes récentes de monnaies anciennes sur le territoire de la République 
Populaire Roumaine, par B. Mitrea. 
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AMPURIAS, vol. 21, 1959:—La estratigrafia del decumano A de Ampurias, por M. Almagro y N. 
I_amboglia; Esquema de la prehistoria argentina, por J. Schobinger; El neolitico y calcolitico franceses, 
por J. Arnal y H. Prades; Nuevas pinturas rupestres esquematicas en la provincia de Granada, por 
S. Garcia y M. Pellicer; La cueva artificial de ‘La Loma de los Peregrinos’ Alguazas (Murcia), por 
G. Nieto; Excavaciones en el Abrigo Romani (Capellades, Barcelona), por E. R. Perellé; La primera 
fecha absoluta para la cultura de Los Millares a base del Carbono 14, por M. Almagro; Castro de Vila 
Nova de S. Pedro, por A. D. Pago; Los grabados rupestres de ‘Sa Cova de Betlem’ (Deyd, Mallorca), 
por E. R. Perellé y G. R. Bordoy; Noticia de hallazgos de objetos de bronce en la cueva de la Font 
Major, de Espluga de Francoli, por S$. Vilaseca; Campafia de excavationes en el poblado ibérico de la 
Torre dels Encantats (Arenys de Mar), por R. Batista y R. Martin; El poblado y la necrépolis ilergetes 
de ‘La Pedrera’ (Vallfogona de Balaguer, Lérida), por E. R. Perellé6; Un nuevo poblado ibérico en les 
cercanias de Cervera, por E. R. Perell6; Caballo y ultratumba en la peninsula hispdnica, por J. M. 
Bldzquez; Una ldpida romana en Sant Pere Molanta, por P. Giré Romeu; La villa romana del ‘Casalot 
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d’Espuny’ en el Penedés, por P. Giréd Romeu; Vasos aretinos decorados conservados en el Museo 
Arqueoldgico de ceslaaia y en el Museo Monogrdfico de Ampurias, por A. Balil; El poblado ibérico 
y la villa romana de Adarré (Villanueva y Geltri), por A. Arrib sas; Una pieza de arnés hispano-visigoda 
en el Museo Arqueolégica de Barcelona, por M. Almagro. 


ARCHIVO DE PREHISTORIA LEVANTINA, vol. 8:—The upper paleolithic of Valencia province 
(Spain), by S. Armbruster; Sepulcros megaliticos de la regién de Gorafe (Granada), por M. G. Sanchez 
y 3. €. a Some Balkan and Danubian influences to southern and eastern Spain, by C. Topp; 
Colgante s y cabezas de alfiler con decoracién acanalada; su distribucién en la Peninsula Ibérica, por G. N. 
Gallo; Récentes découvertes de vases campaniformes dans la Vallée du Rhone, par J. Arnal et A. Blanc; 
Estudio espectrogrdfico de algunos objetos metdlicos del Museo de Prehistoria de la Diputacién de 
Valencia, por B. M. Blance; - a coleccién de bronces ibéricos de don Juan Pablo Pérez Caballero, por 
D. F. Valls; Estdtera romana del Museo de Prehistoria de Valencia, por M.C. S. Gimeno; La Cova dels 
Estudiants, por J. D. Zopo. 


BOL. DEL SEMINARIO DE ESTUDIOS DE ARTE Y ARQUEOLOGIA, tomo 24, 1958:— 
Crdtera de bronce con escenas de combate en el Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, por J. M. B. Martinez; 
Estudio del drea arqueoldgica de Portillo, por F. Wattenberg; Cerdmica estampada de La Alcudia de 
Elche, por A. R. Folqués; El barroco compostelano de Sant 2 Maria de bamanips por J. M. C. Martinez; 
Nuevos documentos para el estudio del arte en Castilla xt I. Es ores, por E. G. Chico. 

lomo 25, 1959:—Correcciones al texto de un ef terafe métrico ¢ , por S. La casa 
en las provincias romanas de Africa, por A. Balil; La iglesia de Santa Maria de Rueda, por E. G. Chicho; 
Las vidrieras pintadas de la catedral de Palencia (siglo 16) 


, por T. G. Cuesta; Datos sobre las construc- 
ciones en el priorato de Uclés durante la primera mitad del siglo 16, por ]. M. de Azcdarate. 


BULL. MUS. FAR EAST. ANTIQUITIES, no. 32:—Marginalia on some bronze albums. 2, bs 
B. Karlgren; Some notes on Liao ceramics, by J. Wirgin; South Chinese influences on the Buddhist art 


of the Six Dynasties period, by A. con 


FORNVANNEN, 1960, 2-3 :—A set of jewellery from the Vendel time, by B. Arrhenius; An Anglo- 
Saxon coin with scratched-in figures, by G. van der Meer; ‘Sveriges Kyrkor’ during fifty years, by S. E. 
Noreen. 

4:—Abendmahlsgeraét aus dem XIV. Jahrhundert in Simtuna, von A. Andersson ; A picture stone 
reviewed, by B. Arrhenius and W. Holmavist; Where was the centre of the petty kingdom of Att 


land ?, by B. 


tun ida- 


FYND, 1960:—Prehistoric population of the Swedish west coast, by C.-A. Moberg; ‘Grottfynd’ of 
Iron Age pots from Hars kerdd, West Sweden, by L. Kaelas. 


OPUSCULA ATHENIENSIA, vol. 3:—Two studies on the _ of Sarapis in the Hellenistic world, by 
P. M. Fraser; De incubationis ritu per eaguenienn apud Ari hanem detorto, ee E. Roos; The Greek 
inscriptions of La braunda, a pre liminary survey, by J. Cran DPA; Pottery types, Cy pro-Geometric to 

E. 


Cypro-Classical, by 


Gierstad; A middle Cy ypriote tomb from Galinopor ri, by P. Astrém; ~. le- 


mentary notes on the M — 1 vases from the Sw dish tombs at Er , by V. Karageorghis; Ein 
Perserbau in Altpaphos?, . Schafer; Unpublished syllabic heater tions of the Cyprus museum, by 


T. B. Mitford. 


OPUSCULA ROMANA, vol. II (Svenska Institutet i Rom, Skrifter 4°, XX):—Greek and Roman heads 
in the Malmstrém collection, by A. Andrén; Das Opfer des Augustus an der Ara Pacis. Eine archio- 
logische und historische Un tersuchung, von K. Hanell. 


ORIENTALIA SUECANA, vol. 8, 1959:—Evangelium Veritatis 


m confirmation homily and its 
relation to the Odes of Solomon, by E. Segelberg; Ein neolithisches SteingefaB aus Merimde in der 
agyptischen Abteilung des Mittelmee museums, von H. Larsen. 

ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, vel. 74, nos. 2-3:—Un miroir aux armes d’Angleterre et de Lusignan, 
par R. Matagne; Die Wappen der Aebte von St. Gallen im Codex Gaisbergianus, 1513, von P. P. 
Hartmann; Contri bution 4 l’héraldique de l’Ordre de Saint-Jean. 
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BASLER ZEITSCHRIFT, Band 60, 1960:—Neue Funde und Forschungen zur Topographie und 


Geschichte des rémischen Basel, von R. Fellmann. 


UF R- eg EIZ, Jahrg. 24, No. 2:—Le néolithique de Saint-Léonard, Valais (fouilles de 1958 et 1959), 
ti -R. Sauter; A propos d’une boucle de ceinture ‘burgonde’ trouvée 4 St-Triphon (Ollon, distr. 
d? ‘Alp gle, aes d.), par O.-J. Bocksberger; Ein seltsamer Firstziegel aus Messen (Sol), par H. Guggisberg. 
No. —4:—Fouilles dans le vicus romain de Lousonna, par H. Bégli; Strahlegg und Biberlikopf, zwei 
weitere Po i A Wachtposten am Walensee, von R. Laur-Belart; Sondierung auf dem Biberlikopf, 
von R. Laur-Belart; Uber antike Rohrtechnik, von I. H. Wentzel. 


ANATOLIA, 4, 1959:—Die Gétter Nupatik, Pirinkir, HeSue und Hatni-Pisaisaphi i in den hethitischen 
Felsreliefs von Yazilikaya, von H. Otten; Seals from Kiiltepe, by N. Ozogiic; ‘Three sculptures from 
Sardis in the Manisa museum, by G. M. A. Hanfmann and K. Z. Polatkan; Urartdische Kunst, von 
IE. Akurgal; Chronologie der phrygischen Kunst, von E. Akurgal; Inscribed bullae from Daskyleion- 
rgili, by K. Balkan; Researches on the Mediterranean coast of Anatolia; a new palaeolithic site at 
Beldibi near Antalya, by E. Y. Bostanci. 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES, vol. 10, 1960:—Summary of archaeological research in Turkey in 1959; 
Beycesultan, 1959, by S. Lloyd; Notes on inscriptions from Pisidia, part 2, by G. E. Bean; Excavations 
at Hacil ar, third prelimin ary report, by J. Melina The Sultantepe tablets (comtd.), by O. R. Gurney; 
Two milestones from Pontus, by D. R. Wilson; The Byzantine churches of Trebizond, by S. Ballance ; 
Measured plans of Urartian fortresses, by C. A. Burney and G. R. J. Lawson; The Yakupoglu Konak, 
by D. Winfield, M. Q. Smith, S$ . Ballance, and A. Powell; New Urartian inscribed stones at Anzaf, by 

P. Hulin. 


COBETCKAS APXEOAOMHA, vol. 2, 1960:—Sur les civilisations sylvestres des régions transouraliennes, 
par N. P. Kiparisova; L’importation dans la région du Dniepr moyen dans l’antiquité, par N. A. Onaiko; 
Edifices de cultes préislamiques en Asie centrale, par V. L. Voronina; Principales étapes du développe- 
ment de l’architecture militaire russe ancienne, par P. A. Rappoport; Instruments a écrire russes anciens, 
par A. F. Medvedev; Sur l'étude de certains objets métalliques de monuments énéolithiques en Azer- 
baidjan et au Caucase du Nord, par I. R. Sélimkhanov; Le camp de Samantonis des ages de pierre et du 
bronze, par R. K. Rimanténé; Colonies néolithiques et énéolithiques dans la région de Krasnodar, par 
\. A. Formosov et A. D. Stoliar; Recherches archéologiques sur les iles Kouriles, par R. V.'Tchoubarova; 
Chariots de tumulus de l’age du bronze sur les rives du lac Sévan, par A. O. Mnatsakanian; Céramique 
de Rhodos de l’ile Bérézan, par V. M. Skoudnova; Les fouilles de Panticapée en 1954-58, par V. D. 
Blavatsky; Etablissements sur l’embouchure de la riviére Ouzoun-Kol, par T. M. Minaeva; Email 
moscovite du XVII¢ siécle, par I. M. Souslov; La station de Kalinine de |’époque néolithique antérieure, 
par E. I. Ivanov; La station de la caverne Ouninskaya dans le bassin de la Petchora, par G. A. Tchernov; 
Représentations zoomorphiques sur céramique néolithique de la région de la Baikal, par P. P. Khoro- 
chikh; L’amulette en argile de Kockilovtzy, par I. N. Zakharouk; ‘Trouvailles de l’age du bronze 
postérieur dans la région autonome Karatchaevo-Tcherkessk, par E. P. Alekseeva; Sur I’étude complexe 
du village d’Arelsk sur la riviére Desna, par A. A. Vélitchko, V. A. Padine et R. V. Fédorova; Monu- 
ments de ]’Albanie caucasienne sur le mont Béchidag, par Z. I. Yampolsky; Sur la nécropole ancienne- 
slave avec crématorium dans la Staraia Ladoga, par S. N. Orlov; Monnaies samanides de Kouba, par 
E. A. Davidovitch; Icéne sur ardoise du Chersonése, par G. D. Belov; Sur la premiére forme de la 
composition des __ Dormants’ de la fagade de la cathédrale Guéorguievsky de la ville Youriev-Polsky, 
par G. K. Wagner; Sur les sceaux de Ratibor, par V. L. Yanine; Sur la construction et la destination de 
certains objets en fer, par R. L. Rosenfeldt; Etude de la culture des tribus du Caucase du Nord a l’age du 
bronze, par V. I. Markovine. 


SOVETSKAYA ARCHEOLOGIYA, vol. 3, 1690:—L. e role et importance de l’art paléolithique pour 
l’élucidation des particularités locales de la civilisation paléolithique supérieure de l’E urope orientale, 
par Z. A. Abramova; Certaines questions de l’ethnogenése des peuples du Daghestan a la lumiére de 
données archéologiques, par J. A. Fédorov; Oppidum de I’Filatan (sur la question de l’age de ces 
vestiges), par I. A. Zadnéprovsky; Sur la date dt tumulus Artukhovsky, par M. I. Maximova; Timbres 

amphoriques de Sinope avec les noms des maitres potiers, par V. I. Tsekhmistrenko; Sur la question des 
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moules de fonderie et de la fonde rie sur le territoire de la L ettonie, par L. 
des dates des monuments de ] ’écriture de |’ Iénissei, par L. R. Kyzlasov; - princes de Iaroslavie d’ aprés 


des données numismati ques, par N. D. Mets; Sur la strat igrap hie du — oriental des monuments de 
la civilisation Anaou, par V. I. Sarianidi; Nouvelles 


. Daiga; Nouvel établissement 


trouvailles de ] l’époque du bronze sur le te rritoi ire de 
la RSS de Lettonie, par L. V. Vankina; Les tumulus de M: astiouguino et l’oppidum 


n de Volochino, par 
P. D. Libérov; Sur les fouilles de l’ancien Sébastopolis, par L. A. Chervachidzé et N. Soloviev; Les 


établissements du bassin de la riviére Soudost, par F. M. Zaverni laev; Trésor de bijoux de Bolgares de la 
Volga, par A. M. Efimova; Villainé des Latgales des VIIe—X le siécles, par A. E. Zarinia; 


; Sur la couche 
archéologiqu e de Novgorod, par a i Kouchni IT; Les SCE ls de Pskov, par N. P : Likhz tchev; Les SC els 
. de Pskov, par V.L. lanine; Nouvelles données sur la forteresse Koporié, par V. V. Kostotchkine. 


STARINAR, vol. 9/10, 1958 g:—Starcevo als friiheste Ausdrucksform der Neolitwirtschaft auf dem 
sla von M. Grbi¢; L’é oque de transition du néolithique a ]’4 age des métaux en Voivodine et en 
Serbie du Nord, par M. Studien zurserbiscl 


1en Metallzeit — IV. Der Hortfund von Janjevo, 
von D. GaraSanin; La statuette en bronze de T rs par D. Srejovic; Fragments paléochretiens de 
Dubrovnik, par C. Fiskovié; The diakonikon and t e prothesis in early Christian churches, by D. 
Stricevi¢; The iconography of the compositions lec imperial portraits in San Vitale, by D. 
Striéevi¢; Portrait d’une imr pératrice byzantine de Bal 1jnac, par D. Sre jovié et A. Simovi¢; Sur l’icono- 
graphie des mosaic ques au-dessus de la ‘Porte impériale’ dans le narthex de Sainte- Sophie a Constanti inople . 
by L. Mirkovi¢é; La ségneurie épiscopale de Hum et Saint Pierre 3 Bijelo gt yar R. Ljubinkovi¢; 
Sur quelques maitres-macons et maitres- peintres des premiéres décades du XIVe 


en Serbi e et en 
Macédoine, par D. BoSkovi¢; La fresque de la pénitence de David a Sainte-Sophic d’Ohrid, par S. 


Radovojcié; Nouveaux types de monnaies médiévales serbes, par S. Dim 
de Saint Nicolas 4 V eli ka Hoéa, par M. Corovi¢-L inkovi¢; Ustensil $s et armes en os et parures de 


Vinéa, par D. Sre} jovic et B. Jovanovié; A propos de l’authenticité d’ une découverte de Vinéa, par M. 
GaraSanin; Studien aus der Metallzeit Serbiens — V. Das Bronzeschwert aus Saraorci, von D. GaraSanin: 
Contribution a ]’étude de la civilisation de Hallstatt sur le Danube moyen, par V. Trbuhovié; Die 
rémische Bronze] lampe aus der Umgebung von Po%arevac, von A. Cermanovicé; Un nouveau monument 
de Mithra, par L. Zotovié-Zunkovié et R. Salabali¢; Trois statuettes 


en bronze du Musée de Negotin, 
par L. Zotovi¢é-Zunkovié: Der Paradieszaun in den rémischen K; itakomben un 4 den frithchristlichen 


Griiften von Peéuj und Ni, von L. Mirkovié: Contri buti 
humation, par M. Corovié-L jubinkovié; Contributi a Vétude des proportions dans l’architecture de 
Caritin Grad, par N. Petrovi¢; Une donatrice de Bel: Crkva de ~ aran, par S. Mandié¢; La station pré- 
historique de Dob anovcl — contribution a la connaissance de la civilisation de Baden en V ojvodina, + 
N. Tasi¢é; Neue Grabung in Velika Humska Cuka bei Nik von M. GaraSanin und D. GaraSan 


Fouilles de Gumniite- Dacki Rid a Slatina, par D. GaraSanin; Fouilles de tumulus 3 Medved/ja prés ihe 
Lebane, par D. GaraSanin; Das vorgeschichtliche Graberfeld von Rutevac, von J. Todorovic fund A. 
Simovi¢; Deux découvertes closes de la Serbie de I’Est, par M. Kosorié¢; ; Une sépu 


lture préhist orique 
a Stari Kostolac, p par G. Orlov et V. Trbuhovié; Un tombeau grec de Demir Kz apija, par D. Vutkovié- 


itrijevi¢; L’iconostase de léglise 


on au yong léme des tertres funéraires sans in- 


Todorovi¢; Fouilles de tertre funéraire de Moravac prés d’Aleksinac, par D. V uckovic-Todorovié et 
\Todorovié: La nouvelle basilique de Cariéin Grad, par Mano-Zisi; Fouilles de l’église de Zan jevac, 
par D. Strigevi¢ et G. Subotié: Knemicusindex der Knochen niteetel terliche Mensc! 1en aus dem 


Brestovik, von , Gavril OvIC; ; Rec herches a archéologiques et conservat ion a Novo Brdo en I6¢7. par l. 
Zdravkovié; Fouilles archéologiques 4 Novo Brdo en 1957, par M. Corovi¢-Ljubinkovi¢; L’église de 
VaganeS, par V. Jovanovié; Les fresques dans le bas transept de l’église de Balfa III 3 Praskvica, par 
P. Mijovic; L’église de St. Nicolas a Podyrh prés de Bijelo Plje, par A. Skovran. 
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modern physics 
applied to the 
exploration of the past 


PHYSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


MARTIN J. AITKEN, M.A., D.Phil., Deputy Director, Research Laboratory 
for Archaeology and the History of Art, 
University of Oxford 
‘This book describes some of the ways in which physics has 
been applied to archeology. It is intended both for the 
general scientific reader and for the student of Archaeometry 
—measurements made on archeological material.... I 
hope, too, that it will be useful to the physicist who wishes 
to divert some of his skills to the aid of his archeological 
colleagues—particularly the chapters on magnetic location 
and resistivity surveying. It is, however, a mistake to regard 
the subject matter solely as “scientific aids”, for the fruits 
of co-operation can flow both ways: in magnetic dating, 
for instance, archeological evidence is vital to our know- 
ledge of the past behaviour of the earth’s magnetic field.... 
I do not believe there is any question of the new techniques 
sweeping all before them. Their evidence must take its 
place with the other pieces of jigsaw that the archzologist 
has to fit together. To do this he must know the weight to 
give that evidence. A physicist is not a machine that, when 
fed with material, regurgitates an archeological answer 
acceptable without qualifications. I hope this book may 
help archeologists to understand those qualifications. . . .’ 
—from the author’s preface 


2. MAGNETIC LOCATION 
3. THE PROTON MAGNETOMETER 
4. RESISTIVITY SURVEYING 


5. DATING 
192 pages 6. RADIOCARBON DATING 
50 figures 7. MAGNETIC DATING 
28 illustrations 8. ANALYSIS 
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Calendar of Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls, 1458-84 


EDITED BY PHILIP E. JONES 


The sixth and final volume of the series which makes available the 
medieval archives of the Corporation of the City of London. It 
gives a complete English translation or transcript, as appropriate, 
and will be valuable to economic, social and legal historians. 


40s. net 


The Place-Names of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire 


EDITED BY A. N. SMITH 


The new volumes in the English Place-Name Society series com- 
prise the first three parts of an ambitious and comprehensive survey, 
to be completed in eight volumes, of place-names in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. These parts (volumes 30, 31 and 32) cover 
the Wapentakes of Lower and Upper Strafforth, Staincross, Osgold- 
cross, Agbrigg and Morley. Valuable archaeological, historical, 
and etymological evidence is brought to light. 


Each volume, 35s. net 


World Prehistory 


GRAHAME CLARK 


A stimulating outline of the prehistory of the whole world, tracing 
f the development of the human race up to the stage when detailed 
4 records were kept. Professor Clark believes that a grasp of the un- 
written past is essential to an educated person, and his book pro- 
vides a unified framework which can be read by any intelligent 
reader. Clothbound, 30s. net 

Paperbound, 15s. net 


The Indus Civilization 


SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


This supplementary volume to the Cambridge History of India was 
first published in 1953. The new edition takes account of recent 


exploration and excavation in India and Pakistan. 
Second edition 22s. 6d. net 
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